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Wild Shouts and Waving of Handkerchiefs 
Greet Muratore on Return to Chicago Opera 





After an Absence of Two Years the Celebrated Tenor Is Given a Royal Welcome That Knows No Bounds and Scores 


a Notable Success as Prinzivalle in “Monna Vanna”; 


Mary Garden Supreme in the Title Role—Schipa 


“Stops the Show” at His First Performance of Carlo in “Linda”—Olga Carrara Substitutes for 
Mary Garden in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and Scores Brilliant Success—Many 
Plaudits for Marinuzzi 


“L’Evisir p’AMORE,” JANUARY 3. 

Another novelty was repeated when‘the old and tire- 
some “Elisir d’Amore” was given with the same excellent 
cast heard the previous week. True, this opera is often 
given at' the Metropolitan, but only for Caruso, It is all 
right to revive the old works once in a while to give Mme. 
Galli-Curci a chance to appear in a color- 
atura role, but even then one hearing is 
plenty. The management, this season, 
has been as successful is miscasting some 
singers as in making the repertory. Old 
works have been given galore and it is 
no wonder that the public often stays 
away. Chicago is not at fault, nor are 
Chicagoans, for whenever an interesting 
opera with excellent artists is presented, 
the theater is always sold out; but when 
“Linda” or “L’Elisir d’Amore” and other 
works of the same vintage are given many 
seats are vacant, including those of the 
writer, who was not present at the last 
performance this season of “L’Elisir 
d’Amore”—this due only to lack of phys- 
ical endurance for a work that brought 
laughter to our elders and brings cynical 
smiles to the opera goers of today. 


“Monna VANNA,” JANUARY 4. 

Following his rule, this reviewer will 
write about the work of the artists heard 
in Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna” in the order 
in which they are billed. Lucien Mura- 
tore reappeared after an absence of two 
years as Prinzivalle. So incensed were 
his admirers at his premature departure 
from the company two years ago and so 
enthusiastic at his return, that the three 
thousand and odd ones present on this 
occasion gave him a welcome such as 
never before had been witnessed at the = 
Auditorium. ‘When the curtain afose on = 
the second act, the public, recognizing its = 
idol seated in a pensive mood, gave full = 
sway to their frenzied enthusiasm and = 
the scene that succeeded will leave an 
imperishable imprint as the greatest hom- 
age that can be paid an artist. Shouts 
came from all parts of the house, waving 
of handkerchiefs, thunderous plaudits 
moved the most phlegmatic spectators to 
join in this indescribable reception that 
made the heart pulsate quicker. When 
finally, in response to the acclamations, 
the triumphant Muratore stood up to bow 
his acknowledgments, the enthusiasm 
grew to delirium. Muratore, visibly 
moved, could hardly control his emotion 
and only: by a superhuman effort was he 
able to control the tears that began to 
roll down his face. The well meant dem- 
onstration was really disastrous to the 
tenor, as his first phrase indicated a great 
vocal, mental and physical strain; but, 
true champion that he is, he tecovered 
quickly and he sang as he never had sung 
before in Chicago. His voice has taken 
on volume without losing any of its for- 
mer freshness and sweetness. He poured 
golden tones that were a joy to the ear 
and he gave eclat to the performance by 
his very presence. His phrasing was ex- 
cellent, his diction: impeccable, his mezza- 
voce exquisite, and in heroic moments 
his voice rolled out in thunderous accent 
that completely electrified his listeners. 
Beside all those qualities, Muratore has 
returned even a greater actor than he 
was, as he has gained in poise and lost 
considerably in weight. Thus he is today 
the romantic lover dreamed of by Mae- 
terlinck and Fevrier. At the close of the 
scene, he was recalled before the curtain 
fifteen times and each time the applause was more vocif- 
erous, increasing until finally Muratore, wlw had been pre- 
sented with a huge wreath bearing the American and 
French flags, took them up, waving the colors of his own 
country and kissing those of the one that was receiving 
him so generously. Then pandemonium reigned supreme 
and the Auditorium shook under the cheers of three thou- 
sand lunatics, whose enthusiasm knew no bounds. Mura- 
tore has returned the idol that he used to be, but has added 
a valuable asset to his many qualities; he is now a box- 
office magnet, as each of his performances is already com- 
pletely sold out. No one can rejoice more at his triumph 
than this humble scribe. 

George Baklanoff surpassed, on this occasion, his own 
high standard, giving a presentation of Guido remarkable 
in every respect. His portrayal is not exactly traditional, 
but what of it? He took from his predecessors the best 
and added here and there an original touch that made the 
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interest by regular financial support of some musical institution. 
for years has been the Bethlehem Bach Choir, which, under the leadership of Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, that distinguished Bach student and enthusiast, has come 
unique position among American choral bodies. 
is an object of pilgrimage for music lovers from all over the country and, through Mr. 
Schwab's generosity, the choir has also been heard in New York several seasons. On 
January 7 Mr. Schwab was elected president of the Bach Choir as successor to Dr. 
Henry 8. Drinker, who is retiring both as president of Lehigh University and president 
In his letter of acceptance, Mr. Schwab states that he is “happy to accept 


of the. choir. 
the presidency of a typically American organization that is upholding the best standards = 
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role stand out even more somber than intended by the 
composer and this is in itself in the favor of the Russian 
baritone, whose conception is both realistic and interesting. 
A serious student, Baklanoff lives a role; losing his own 
identification, he assumes that of the personage he repre- 
sents, Thus, his Guido is totally different from any other 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
The Bethlehem steel magnate, is one of the comparatively few captains of industry in 
this country who take a steady and consistent interest in music and who supplement this 


in choral music.” 
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role he has essayed this season. Vocally, his work was on 
a par of excellence with his acting; thus the big success 
he scored on this occasion was in every respect justified. 
He, too, was accorded a reception such as few artists are 
given in their career, being permitted by the generous 
Mary Garden at the close of the first act to appear alone 








Mr. Schwab's hobby 


to occupy a 
The annual Bach Festival at Bethlehem 


~ MARINUZZI RESIGNS AS ARTISTIC 


before the curtain time after time to receive his just due 
and that in salvos of plaudits that reverberated through 
the Auditorium. 

Mary Garden appeared in the title role. A _ beautiful 
vision, she played as a mystic personage, giving a brainy 
interpretation of a part easily overacted. Wearing artis 
tically her new gowns, She was regal to the eye. Year 
after year she grows in her art. Improving in every 
respect, standing aloof from mere mortals, she can easily 
be crowned a goddess in her own sphere. To sing the 
virtues of the enchantress of the lyric stage relieves some- 
what the monotony, as duty is obliterated and only pleasure 
survives. There are times when this reporter regrets his 
futile verbiage when an opportunity such as the one afforded 
by Mary Garden is given to write something commensurate 
with her artistry, but this gift is not for ye scribe, who 
only reports his personal feelings. The Monna Vanna 
of Mary Garden has left forever a deep impression that 
nothing can obliterate. And as to those who go on 
repeating what they had been told—that Mary Garden has 
no voice—they would refrain from their 
error were they present at this perform 
ance, as Garden sang as few sopranos in 
the world can sing today—beautifully and 
artistically, Her success was of the mag 
nitude expected from such a virtuosa of 
the sung drama. 
2B Edouard Cotreuil was an_ excellent 
= Marco. The use of a superlative is not in 
= itself sufficient to reward an artist for his 
work when that work is as well done as 
= was Cotreuil’s as Guido’s father. Stoicism 
= has a great interpreter in that French- 
= man, whose dignity and nobleness of tone 
= balanced happily with his countenance, and 
= he rounded up a quartet of celebrities 
= Albert Paillard was good as Vidio, and 
= Constantin Nicolay much more than that 

as Trivulzio, making the small role a potent 
factor in the drama. The balance of the 
cast was highly satisfactory and the pro 
duction reflected credit on the manage 
ment. If it were possible to give opera 
lovers performances on a par of excellence 
with “Monna Vanna,” the so often spoken 
of deficit would seldom be mentioned, as 
music lovers would fill the Auditorium and 
mingle with society. Henri Morin read 
the score with great enthusiasm and 
shared with the artists on the stage in the 
success of the night. 
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“Linpa pt CHAMOUNIX,” JANUARY 5 

The management should have pity on the 
poor critics and -also on its clientele 
“Linda” had to be repeated to introduce 
some singers in new roles, and the public 
showed its lack of interest by keeping 
away. Intelligent, indeed, is the Chicago 
public, as the performance had little of 
interest and much to criticise. It was un 
kind, to say the least, for Executive Man 
ager Johnson to bill Rosina Storchio in 
the title role inasmuch as Galli-Curci sang 
the same role less than two weeks ago and 
sang it as only Galli-Curci can sing. Mme 
Storchio was handled with gloves by this 
reviewer at her debut, but on further ac 
quaintance her lack of voice must be men 
tioned. It is regrettable that this 
famous songstress did not come to this 
country at the zenith of her life, some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, as today she 
reveals only the vestige of a once beauti 
ful voice. It is now a cavernous organ, 
full of holes, noticeable especially in the 
low and medium register Having been 
well taught, she understand the difficult art 
of singing from A to Z and knows all the 
tricks of the trade. Thus, she is able to 
give now and then pleasurable moments to 
the ear, but for the greater part the listener 
is made to suffer, and this was especially 
noticeable in the-old Donizetti score. His 
trionically, Mme. Storchio is still remark- 
able. Her portrayal in this respect left 
little to be desired, only that in the second 
act, for some inexplicable reason, she did 
not wear a white wig. It would be in 
teresting to know her reason—if she has 
one, 

The part of Carlo was entrusted for the 
first time to Tito Schipa, who covered 
himself with glory, singing with telling 
effect and being rewarded for his efforts 
_with thunderous plaudits which completely 
stopped the performance after his aria in the second act 
Coming back time after time to the stage Mr Schipa held 
his ground and wisely refused to encore his solo. He won 
the lion’s share in the success of the night and was the only 
excuse for the repetition. Gabriella Besanzoni looked well 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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Will Leave Chicago Opera Entirely, He Says, if Anyone but Manager Johnson Succeeds Him 


Gino Marinuzzi, who was elected by the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago Opera Association as artistic director 
of the orgariization at the close of the last season, resigned 
that position Thursday afternoon, January 7, tendering his 
resignation to Herbert M. Johnson, executive director, who 


in turn will have to submit it to the board. To the readers 

of the Musicat Courier his resignation will not come as a 

surprise, if they have read the report of the Chicago opera 

that appeared last week in these columns. In the issue ‘of 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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The Staging of Strauss’ Latest Opera 


“THE WOMAN WITHOUT A SHADOW” PRESENTS NEW AND GIGANTIC 


PROBLEMS IN 


STAGE MECHANISM AND 


SCENERY DISPLAY, WHICH ARE AT LAST CLEVERLY OVERCOME BY EFFICIENT DIRECTORS—HOW 
THE GREEK ARTIST, ARAVANTINOS, SUCCEEDS WITH HIS NOVEL INVENTIONS 


BY CESAR SAERCHINGER 


The latest opera by Richard Strauss, with the fantastic title given above, has not scored very much of a success. 


which contains much fine music, 


book 


to Strauss’ score, 
to understand on reading the 
artist to solve 
artist 
and forth 
than the 


fravantinos 
The ae 


general stage 


“Imperial Regions,” 


level 


ERHAPS the most remarkable feature of the 
Pp Berlin production of “The Woman Without a 

Shadow” is its staging. Never before, it seems 

to me, has an opera placed such a problem before 
the technical manager and painter of scenery. The 
imagination of Hofmannsthal stops at nothing, almost 
disregarding the physical limitations of stage mechan- 
ism, and a “realization” of his ideas in the usual terms 
of cardboard and paint can hardly recreate the atmos- 
phere of fairyland and symbolism of his text. Hof- 
mannsthal’s lines, for the most part, are drowned in 
a flood of Straussian orchestration, and the task of 
explaining the significance of the action and recreating 
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how much more so when it must be caught in fragments from the stage. 
The illustrations show how they were handled in the production at the Stattsopera, Berlin, where all the scenery and machinery was designed by a Greek 
between which and the poor interior of a dyer’s cottage the action constantly shifts back 
shown here under two different lighting effects,are built quite well back on the stage, in fact on a secondary stage, some siv feet higher 
They are fairy-like in character and the acenery is made accordingly in the fantastic style shown, to differentiate it from the sordid, worldly 
character of the dyer’s house (not shown in our illustrations). 


The two pictures above show the scene in the “Imperial Regions,” 
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“THE WOMAN WITHOUT A SHADOW.” * 


the atmosphere of the poetry falls very largely upon 
the scenery. 
Aravantinos’ Achievement 

OW this task has been accomplished by the Greek 
H artist Aravantinos, now in Berlin, is a chapter of 

contemporary operatic history. The most difficult 
art of the problem has been the separation of the 
airy-world atmosphere about the Emperor’s palace 
and the realistic invironment of the Dyer’s dwelling. 
An attempt to bridge the chasm between the real and 
the unreal, the human and the superhuman could not 
but produce a naive or ridiculous effect. Very wisely, 
therefore, Aravantinos has accentuated the difference, 
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Those who have seen it report that this is due not so much 
but to the involved, complicated, highly symbolic book by Hugo Von Hofmannsthal. Hofmannsthal’s meaning is often dificult 
The librettist has presented some difficult problems for the scenic 
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and in so doing has hit upon a trick which has actually 
grown out of the real difficulties of the Berlin Opera 
stage, which, being one of the oldest in Europe, is 
almost antideluvian in its lack of modern devices. 
Many Changes of Scenes 

N the Strauss opera the action constantly shifts 

back and forth between the Imperial region and 

the Dyer’s cottage—the scene changing a dozen 
times or more while the house remains dark and the 
music keps on for a definite number of minutes. To 
effect the rapid changes of scene without a revolving 
stage it was necessary virtually to build one on the 
top of the other leaving the essential parts of the 
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The long-drawn-out, windy book of “The Woman Without a Shadow” ends with the 
spirit of the piece, journeying through Purgatory and arriving somewhere else just in time to save the emperor from being turned into stone. 


FROM PURGATORY TO—SOMEWHERE ELSE. 
emperor's wife, attended 


(if memory serves right) 





by her nurse-companion, the evil 
At the left is the purgatory 


scene and at the right the final apotheosis, played on the raised secondary stage, from which the “Imperial Regions” have been cleared off. 
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Dyer’s house stationary and covering it with a sort of 
hood that converts it into a base for the “higher” 
regions of the Emperor. 
An Experiment of Elevating the Scenes 
HE effect of this novel scheme 
| is so surprising and beautiful 
that no one would suspect its 
being dictated by necessity. Not only 
optically but acoustically did the rais- 
ing and distancing of the. scenes work 
wonders, for, curiously enough, the 
voices, from an elevation of at least 
six feet above the stage floor, have a 
much greater carrying power. Instead 
of piercing the orchestral wall of 
sound, they surmount it and achieve 
the very result which Wagner in- 
tended for his covered orchestra. 


The Originator Explains His Novel 
Ideas 

EW people are aware of the whys 

and wherefores of this unique 

stage management, and neither 
would I be, had not Mr. Aravantinos 
been so kind as to explain and demon- 
strate it for the benefit of Musical 
Courier readers in his studio. I give 
his ideas as nearly as I remember 
them: 

“It was my aim,” he said, “to 
make the separation between the two 
‘worlds’ of the opera not only pictori- 
ally but tangibly clear. Therefore I 
built the dyer’s dwelling, low and 
smoky, upon the first two forward 
sections, directly behind the prompt- 
er’s box, in realistic form, with ‘prac- 
tical’ décors and properties, The sun 
Streams in through the low roof cov- : 
ered with grass, and animates all the = 
tiny objects of this living-room and 
workshop combined. 

The Advantage of Distance HMI 
Y way of contrast I have placed 

all the pictures of the fairy world at a greater 
distance from the spectator, behind the second 
section, as far as possible without ‘practical’ settings, 
with fantastic lighting and within an architectural sug- 
gesting the oriental locale. 

“This separation makes a rapid and noiseless change 
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of scene possible. For the more distant tableaux are 
already ‘set’ while the dyer’s house, built up on two 
carriages, is easily rolled off in opposite directions into 
the wings. 
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SPECIAL TRAP FOR THE “LIVING CARPET” 


This shows how the figures that appear upon the living carpet are shot instantane- 
ously into place, coming up in a crouching position through a trap with double- 
hinged flaps, which allows them to straighten out flat, forming the design on the 


carpet. (See illustrations below.) 
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“In the third act, in which the human characters 
come into the fairy world, I broaden the frame and try 
to reproduce a pained atmosphere of remorse in a sort 
of purgatory scene. The final scene I have imagined 
as a sort of apotheosis and have therefore made it into 
a sort of tableaux vivant. By great clearness of tone 
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PLAN OF THE CARPET TRAP. 
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BIG LONDON AUDIENCE HEARS FREDERIC LAMOND 
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and line I have tried to reproduce the quiet and sim- 
plicity of the text. The whole of the fairy world 
scenes and the architecture are designed in an Indo- 
Persian miniature style.” 

“Magic” Causes Difficulties 
REAT difficulties were created by 
the numerous bits of “magic” de- 
manded by Hofmannsthal, and in 
previous performances such as those of 
Vienna and Cologne, much of this had 
to be abandoned. A messenger. ap- 
pears in the sky, the Empress’ dream 
becomes visible, the fishes fly into the 
frying-pan of the dyer’s wife, water 
rushes on the stage and inundates the 
house. All of these things have been 
accomplished in Berlin with perfect il- 
lusion and without seeming ridiculous, 
thanks to the fact that Aravantinos, 
the painter, also has a head for me- 
chanics. 





The Human Carpet 


PARTICULARLY effective bit 

of “magic” is the coming to life 

of the figures woven into a car- 
pet. The carpet is plainly visible to 
the audience with the eighteen nude 
figures of women decoratively dis- 
persed on it. Suddenly, upon the 
Nurse’s incantations, the figures come 
to life and dance. The diagram ac- 
companying this article betrays the 
secret, which is simply that so many 
ballet girls, thoroughly trained for 
their jobs, are hidden below stage in 
pa’ s, each pair on a separate plat- 
foi.n, As the platforms are raised and 
the carpet is drawn away the girls 
stretch out into the position indicated 
on the rug—all of which has to happen 
in less than a second 


= | The Dazzling Effect 


rn | HE beauty of all these settings 
mere is dazzling and awe-inspiring by 
turns. The decorative effect, 
especially when reality is abandoned, is marvellously 
well calculated down to the position of individual cos- 
tumes, their relative spacings and color values 
This, it seems to me, points the way to the 
Parcx d logical development of operatic staging in the 
uture. 
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DESIGN OF THE LIVING CARPET. 

Careful examination of the design of the carpet will show that it consists of human figures. These have come up through the trap during the dark change of scene and place 
themselves so as to form a regular pattern, coming to life later on and rising to perform a dance. The plan shows the sizo of the carpet in relation to the size of the long trap, 
through which the nine pairs of dancers are shot up. 





PLAY BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 


London Philharmonic, However, Ignores the Great Master's Birthday and Finds a Much Smaller Number of Auditors Present—Swedish Ballet Corps Challenges Russian Ballet's 


Reputation—Kochanski, Coates and Brahms—Cortot Pleases with Liszt 


London, December 16, 1920.—A ballet corps from Swe- 
den has been challenging the Russian ballet’s reputation 
by giving a series of dances which thus far have drawn 
crowded houses. I confess my inability to understand the 
primitive language of gesture, but a stageful of human 
beings in unusual attire spinning and swaying at least 
looks picturesque. If the flowers in a garden took to 
waltzing and gyrating the result would be equally kaleido- 
scopic. Pedal experts who understand these matters say 
that the Swedes have not the skill of the recently departed 
Russians, and that Swedish dances are heavier and more 
rhythmically pronounced. One ballet in particular, called 
“The Foolish Virgins,” resembied the flutterings of a Sinn 
Fein flag. The girls wore white wigs. The wise virgins 
were in green, and the foolish damsels were in orange. 
The music to which the orange fools and the green wise- 
acres danced consisted of a chain of Swedish airs. This 
dance received the most applause of all the ballets of the 
evening. ; ; : 

If dancing-remains as popular with the public as it now 
is, no doubt we shall have a_few more national ballets 
before the craze is spent. Perhaps Japan will send a 
troupe, and why does not Greece combine Constantino’s 
come back with the ancient Pyrrhic dance Lord Byron 
raved over? A genuine Balkan ballet ought to make 
things lively. But, however, on with the dance, or rather 
the letter I started out to write. 

KocHANSKI, CoATES AND BRAHMS. 

Paul Kochanski, the Polish violinist who has already 
made such a favorable impression here at his recitals, 
played the solo part of Brahms’ violin concerto with the 
London Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Albert 
Coates, a day or two before the English conductor sailed 


for New York. Those of us who know how exceedingly 
dreary this Brahms work can be made by violinists who 
were not born to play Brahms, or who had not achieved 
Brahms, but who had Brahms forced upon them, must 
have recognized the vitality and warmth and_brilliancy 
Kochanski infused into this masterly concerto. No doubt 
he was helped by the conductor who forced the ponderous 
work into a quicker pace than the leisurely amble so often 
assumed to be appropriate for the dignity of Brahms. But 
the fullest credit must be given to the violinist neverthe- 
less. He was recalled to the platform time after time and 
cheered by a very large audience. 

I do not know who is responsible for the programs 
usually conducted by Albert Coates, but to me those pro- 
grams seem to contain either too much of the excessively 
farfetched and discordant, or too much of the well worn, 
hackneyed classics. There surely must be some sort of a 
halfway house between Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony 
and the very latest fantasia by the youngest Cossak yet 
discovered. 

MAYFLOWER OFF THE COURSE. 

One of the latest discoveries in London has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Rendel Harris at the annual dinner of the 
English Mayflower Club. The discovery consists of wood 
from the good ship Mayflower built into a barn at the 
Jordans, Gerrard’s Cross, and the original masts of the 
same vessel in a London schoolroom on the banks of the 
Thames. But I am sailing out of my course agair. My 
chart and compass evidently need adjusting. 

Dupré Maxes Goon. 

Marcel Dupré, from the Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Paris,, was invited to play the huge organ in Albert Hall 
a few days ago at a benefit concert for the wives and chil- 
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dren of officers killed in the war. He had been rather 


flamboyantly advertised by the committee of management, 
composed of men who appeared to be unfamiliar with 
the ways of artists. But no blame can be attached to the 
French organist for his circus advertising. At any rate he 
made good all that was said about him in advance by his 
well-meaning hosts. He was recalled many times by the 
huge audience and received almost as much of an ovation 
as the Prince of Wales and Earl Haig got. 

His interpretations of Bach, D’Aquin, Widor, were ani- 
mated in rhythm and brilliant in execution. It is no easy 
task for a foreign organist to play in such a stronghold 
of organ playing as England is, and to play on an English 
organ which differs structurally and in arrangement from 
the organs across the Channel. Perhaps Marcel Dupré 
would have liked to bring his Notre Dame organ with him 
Sut I can assure him that what he might have gained in 
suiting his own tastes he would have lost in not suiting 
the tastes of his audience. French organs sound reedy, 
thin, almost screamy, to English ears Several English 
organists have found fault with many of the details of the 
Albert Hall organ, with five keyboards, 9,000 pipes, and 
two steam engines to blow the bellows. To my ears, how- 
ever, this organ has always been the most satisfying in- 
strument of its kind I ever heard. In 1886 I went to hear 
it played at least five times a week during the entire sum- 
mer. But, of course, it is inevitably getting old, and I 
am glad to hear that the sum of $125,000 is to be spent on 
it in improvements very soon. 


New Way To Honor BEetHoven. 
The Philharmonic Society paid its respects to Beethov- 
en’s 150th anniversary in a peculiar way. Instead of 
Beethoven, the audience got Tschaikowsky, Handel, and 
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Bax, with a few choral numbers thrown in to lengthen the 
program. The “Water Music,” which Handel wrote when 
a young man to be played on the Thames while King 
George I travelled in his royal barge, was revised and 
orchestrated by Hamilton Harty, who conducted the or- 
chestra, 

Arnoid Bax’s tone poem, “November Woods,” was gen- 
ecrously applauded and the composer got a well merited 
reception at the close. But the program, which consisted 
mostly of Tschaikowsky’s all too familiar fifth symphony, 
had no connection with Beethoven, except the somber and 
unsensational “Coriolan” overture. It was about as logical 
as Artemus Ward’s account of the man who was the 
greatest drummer in the West despite the fact that he had 
not a tooth in his head. 

LAMOND A Favorite 1N BeeTHOVEN 


The pianist, Frederic Lamond, took the Beethoven an- 
niversary much more seriously and his reward for a solid 
Jeethoven recital was a larger audience in Queen’s Hall 
than the paradoxical Philharmonic program had drawn. 
There can be no doubt about the reputation Lamond has 
in London as an interpreter of Beethoven. His greatest 
merit is that he wears well. He indulges in no sensational 
effects. He goes to no extremes, except those of intellec- 
tual analysis and sobriety of sentiment. But success before 
the public cannot be explained. Lamond filled the Queen’s 
Hall with a program that included the fearsome Hammer- 
klavier sonata. No pianist since De Pachmann has drawn 
such a crowd to the Queen’s Hall this season, if I can rely 
on my eye. He announces another Beethoven recital next 
Saturday afternoon. 

Cortor Likewise witH Liszt. 

Cortot likewise had an overwhelming success with his 
Liszt program at Wigmore Hall on the same afternoon 
that Lamond played Beethoven in the very much larger 
Queen's Hall. I was unable to gain admission to the Cor- 
tot recital. In fact, the French artist could have filled a 
hall double the size of Wigmore, had there been one avail- 
able. He certainly will carry back to America pleasant 
memories of his London reception 

CLARENCE LUCAS. 


Bach Choir Again to Come to New York 


Arrangements have been made by the Oratorio Society 
of New York to present the Bach Choir of Bethlehem in 
a concert during the festival of music to be held the week 
of March 29 at the Manhattan Opera House under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch This announcement is 
made possible through the generosity of Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the Oratorio Society, who will bring 
the 250 choral singers and their conductor, Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, here at his own expense, providing a special train 
and a luncheon at one of the leading hotels for the Beth- 
lehemites 
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BEETHOVEN A HERO IN GERMANY 


Festivals Are Given in All Parts of the Country in Celebration of the Great Master’s 150th Birthday—Many of the 


Schools Enjoy a Holiday—“Missa Solemnis” 


Opens Unofficial 


Festivities—Other Noteworthy 


Events—The Scandinavian Invasion—Berlin Protests Against Statement of 
Country Musically Inbreeding 


Berlin, December 13, 1920.—From all over Germany 
come the reports of Beethoven festivals leading up to the 
great celebration that will take place in a thousand cities, 
towns and hamlets next Friday, the 150th birthday of the 
master. It is safe to say that on that day virtually no music 
will be heard in public except the music of Beethoven. In 
all the schools of the country the composer will be officially 
celebrated as a national hero (just as the Kaiser’s birthday 
used to be celebrated before the war!), and in many ‘places 
the children will enjoy a holiday which they may—or may 
not—devote to the singing of the “Hymn to Joy.” 

In Berlin, whose heterogeneous musical life and cosmo- 
politan atmosphere is not conducive to united action for 
an ideal cause, the festival spirit is nevertheless awake, 
and a series of apparently unrelated performances may 
easily be bracketed into a celebration spread over the better 
part of two weeks. 

Tue UnorriciAL BeetHovEN FEstTIvAL. 


It began on Monday with a production of the “Missa 
Solemnis” by the reorganized Hochschule chorus—the suc- 
cessor of the late-lamented Philharmonic Chorus—under 
the leadership of Prof. Siegfried Ochs. All the partici- 
pants, except the vocal soloists, were pupils of the institu- 
tion, which with this performance alone gave sufficient 
earnest of its serious artistic intentions under the new 
management. I doubt if there is another educational in- 
stitution in the world, which, wholly with its own student 
material, can produce so difficult a work so satisfactorily. 

The chorus, though not yet equal in tone quality to its 
predecessor, mastered the difficult score technically and to 
some extent spiritually, and the student orchestra, aside 
from a few uncertainties of intonation, played with a preci- 
sion and spirit that approached a respectable professional 
grade. Prof. Ochs conducted with even more than his 
wonted enthusiasm and devotion and succeeded in producing 
something of the overwhelming effect which this, perhaps 
the greatest of all, musical works was intended to have 
upon the listeners. 

FurRTWANGLER AND NIKISCH, 

The second big event of the unofficial festival was the 
concert of the Staatskapelle on Wednesday—morning and 
evening—under Conductor Furtwangler. He conducted the 
very rarely heard “Great Fugue,” op. 133, for string quartet, 
played by the full string orchestra, as it has been done by 
Biilow and other conductors since then. It is a work the 
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technical and acoustic difficulties of which are comien- 
surate with its exalted, almost awe-inspiring, psychology 
and heroic grandeur. It is one of the most daring vetitvres 
in musical creation and beyond the comprehension of matty 
a “modernist.” Furtwangler went a long way in solving 
its problems in a performance that would bear’ repetition 
for the benefit of both players and audience. 

It was followed by a beautiful and dynamically effective, 
if not wholly finished, performance of the fifth symphony, 
which distinguished itself from the usual performances 
chiefly in that it presented a steady rise in tension, ending 
in a truly majestic finale in which even the long C major 
cadence took on an interesting plasticity. There is little 
doubt that Furtwangler will some day inherit the mantle 
of Nikisch; some even think that when the day comes the 
mantle will be outgrown. 

And yet, we once more heard the “Eroica” conducted by 
Nikisch in the Philharmonie, and were forced to admit that 
it is still the most astonishing orchestral performance to be 
heard anywhere. It is a monument of art which, pity 
enough, cannot like other monuments be eternalized. One 
goes to Paris to see the Venus de Milo, to Amsterdam to 
see Rembrandt’s “Night Watch.” One should come to 
Berlin, or Leipsic, to hear Beethoven’s “Eroica,” conducted 
by Nikisch. It has not its equal in the world, and with 
every repetition its effect is more colossal. Yesterday, too, 
at the Philharmonic’s contribution to the “festival” we 
were overwhelmed. 

ALMA Moopir SoLoist UNper NikIscH, 

The concert comprised, besides the “Eroica,” the first 
“Leonore” overture and the violin concerto, played by Alma 
Moodie, the young Australian violinist, who was singled 
out for this honor from among a large number of available 
violinists, native and foreign. The choice was justified, 
for this young woman, of whom I have had occasion to 
speak last season, is a consummate artist. It is no longer 
the fashion to speak of woman fiddlers as “violinist,” but 
even if it were it would not be appropriate here, for Alma 
Moodie’s playing is more masculine than most men’s. She 
has, withal, a sweet and very pure tone that is wholly in 
keeping with her graceful girlish figure and a vibrato that 
goes to the marrow when she wants it to. Her cantilena 
in the adagia was a pure delight, and the free, graceful, 
but well accented phrasing with which she romped through 
the last movement brought gaiety into her hearer’s hearts. 
We shall have occasion to refer to her again. 

Further items in the Beethoven Fortnight are a second 
concert of the Staatskapelle next Thursday, this time under 
the baton of Dr. von Schillings, of which the ninth sym- 
phony and the “Emperor” concerto, played by Busoni, will 
be the principal features, a festival performance of 
“Fidelio” under Leo Blech on the birthday itself, and on 
Sunday a “people’s concert” at the opera house, at which 
Schillings will conduct the ninth. Another hearing of the 
same work will be given on Monday by the Kittel Choir 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra under Bruno Kittel. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Hagel, will have its own 
“Beethoven-Feier” for the “peepul” on Wednesday and 
Thursday nights. 

The gaps are filled in by a number of smaller events: 
chamber music concerts by the Klingler and Busch quartets 
and the Schumann Trio, a Beethoven recital series by 
Conrad Ansorge, veteran Beethoven specialist, and many 
more. No doubt such an intense Beethoven fever must be 
followed by a reaction, and indeed the signs of this reaction 
—in favor of medern music—are already being felt in a 
number of concerts whose importance is not to be over- 
looked. 

More “Dawn” Music. 

First among these was the second regular concert of the 
“Anbruch,” which was to have been conducted by Prof. 
Franz Schreker, but whose place had, on account of illness, 
to be taken by Selmar Meyrowitz, an amazingly versatile 
and capable orchestral practician. He conducted a new 
“Spring Overture,” by Alois Haba, and accompanied the 
first performance of a symphonic piano concerto by Josef 
Rosenstock, with the composer himself at the piano. This 
proved to be the clou of the evening, being a broadly con- 
ceived, modern, although not “ab-tonal,” and colorful work, 
proving that one can be progressive, even in these days, 
without abandoning melody. Rosenstock, who is a Polish 
Jew, educated under Schreker in Vienna, uses all the tonal 
resources that are afforded by a clever fusion of Teutonic 
polyphony and French impressionism in harmonic struc- 
ture and orchestration, as well as an effective use of the 
color values of the modern pianoforte in conjunction with 
those of the orchestra. Himself a pianist of stupendous 
power, he secured for his work a favorable first impression, 
ably supported by Meyrowitz, who also gave an effective 
hearing to Haba’s smaller but pleasingly brilliant work. 


Tue SCANDINAVIAN INVASION. 


_ A_ small-sized Norse invasion which has been making 
itself felt in the musical life of Berlin of late, has contri- 
buted toward raising the novelty average. Thus a “Norse 
Concert” conducted by Tor Mann, of Stockholm, made a 
small part of Berlin acquainted with a violin concerto by 
Kurt Atterberg (played by Tobias Withelmi), the first 
(C sharp minor) symphony of Ture Rangstrém, written 
in memoriam of Strindberg, and songs by Térsleif and 
Rangstrém. Another, conducted by Carl Maria Artz, the 
leader of the symphony orchestra in Stavanger, Norway, 
brought Hjalmar Borgstrém’s symphonic poem, “Tanken” 
(meaning “thought,” not “tanks”). 

This long ‘five-movement work attempts to be a sort of 
musical biography of thought, describing the mighty circuit 
of the human thought born out of eternity and returning 
to eternity. It is accompanied by a programmatic poem 
(prologue), which, however, promises considerably more 
than the music fulfills. Song recitals by Dagny Schjel- 
derup and Einar Kajanus, of which we heard only the first, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY GIVES 
THREE SPLENDID PROGRAMS 


Huida Lashanska Scores as Soloist—Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler Receives Ovation—Creatore Company Gives 
Four Operas—St. Louis Pageant Choral Society 
Presents Rachmaninoff's Choral Symphony 


St. Louis, Mo., December 12, 1920.—Max Zach evidently 
means to provide symphony lovers with novelties this sea- 
son, as he offers eleven compositions new to St. Louis. At 
the first two concerts, November 12 and 13, two of the 
new compositions were given, Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem” after Virgil and Cesar Franck’s symphonic 
variations for piano and orchestra, Heinrich Gebhard 
played the piano part at the first performance of the work, 
and has since made it his specialty. 

At the third pair of concerts two more novelties were 
given—Liszt’s “Mountain” symphony and the “Serenade,” 
op. 36, by Vladislav Novak, a Czecho- Slovak composer. 

Hulda Lashanska, soprano, who gave a recital at Hotel 
Statler two years ago, made her second St. Louis appear 
ance as soloist, and met a warm reception. If first im- 
pressions count for anything, this artist has an advantage, 
in appearance. She sang “Deh 
“Nozze di Figaro,” and “Ah lo 
so,” from “I Flauto Magico” (both by Mozart), and “De- 
puis le jour,” from Charpentier’s “Louise.” To the re- 
peated calls for encores the singer gave three more songs. 

The fourth pair of concerts was, by all odds, the finest 
of the season thus far, not only by the orchestra in its 
performance of Cesar Franck’s symphony in D minor, but 
by the wonderful playing of Fannie Bloomfield-Z Zeisler of 
the Chopin concerto in F minor. She gave it an emotional 
interpretation that reached every heart, with a technic that 
was almost uncanny in its perfection. The notes seemed to 
scintillate from her finger tips like electric sparks—ex- 
quisite delicacy contrasted with stretches of masterful 
power. The concluding waltz movement carried her audi- 
ence to transports of enthusiasm, which brought as an en- 
an entire movement, the presto from Litolf’s con- 

An ovation followed such as has seldom been given 
a symphony soloist here. In the concluding orchestral 
suite, “Impressions of Italy,” which Gustave Charpentier 
composed in his early youth and gives a picture of Italian 
Hugo Olk, leader of the viola choir, 
for the viola from behind the 


as she is prepossessing 
vieni, non tardar,” from 


core 
certo 


saw it, 
beautiful solo 


life as he 
played the 
scenes 

At the last Sunday “Pop” Alma Webbing, soprano, who 
received all of her training in St. Louis, was soloist, and 
greatly pleased the large audience at the Odeon, It begins 
to look as though the “Pop” concerts ought to be given in 
the Coliseum, so overcrowded is the Odeon at these popu- 
lar concerts of Max Zach and the symphony orchestra; 
every available seat is taken and many turned away unable 
to gain admission, Miss W ebbing does not play up to her 
audience with sensational vocal “stunts,” but vocalization 
and unusually distinct enunciation with a strict adherence 
to the score are her claims to success. Her singing of 
“More Regal in His Low Estate,” from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba,” with orchestral accompaniment, won her audi- 
ence at once. She sang with piano accompaniment “Heart 
of Mine,” “A Spirit Flower” and Woodman's “A Song of 
Joy.” Other numbers of the program were selections from 
“L’Oracolo” of Leoni; “Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar, 
and Lalo’s overture to “Le Roy d’Ys,” three dances from 
Edward German's “Henry VIII,” and “Joys of Life,” a 
waltz of Strauss. 

Creatore Opera CoMpANY APPEARS 

Creatore, with one of the best traveling organizations 
gathered from the leading opera houses, gave four operas 
on December 1, 2, 3 and 4, under the management of 
Elizabeth Cueny. The opening performance was Verdi's 
“Otello.” Desdemona was exquisitely sung by Marion 
Veryl; Francesco Bocco Fusco was the Otello and Silvio 
Garavelli the lago. On Thursday night “Rigoletto” was 
given, with Hipolito Lazaro, as the Duke of Mantua, spe- 
cially engaged for the occasion, 

On Friday night Verdi's “La Forza del Destino” was 
presented to a large audience. Agnes Robinson, an Amer- 
ican dramatic soprano, in the role of Leonora, gave an 
interpretation at once pleasing to the ear and well acted. 
The singing of Nino Ruisi, basso, in the part of the Fran- 
ciscan abbot, was splendid. Sybil Conklin, as the gypsy, 
was another strong feature of the cast. The orchestra's 
playing was, as always, enjoyable under the compelling 
baton of Creatore. The overture was given in splendid 
style 

On Saturday, 
gagenient 


“The Barber of Seville” closed the en- 


Notes. 

On November 30, a large and fashionable audience at- 
tended the third American performance of the Rach- 
maninoff choral symphony, “The Bells,” given by the St 
Louis pageant Choral Society, it being the first concert of 
this season by that organization. 

Prof. E, R. Kroeger, St. Louis pianist, organist and com- 
poser, gave an organ recital at the Delmar Baptist Church 
last Sunday afternoon which was well attended, Z.W.B 


Mina Kaufmann Giving Series of Teas 

The first of a series of teas to be given by Mina Kauf 
mann took place at her Carnegie Hall studios on December 
19, when Mrs. Ferdinand Skinner of Winnepeg, Can., and 
Mrs. Spencer Wiggin of New York were the guests of 
honor. Mrs. Wiggin is the dramatic coach of Mme. Kauf- 
mann’s pupils and also is a teacher of dramatics at the 
Bernard School 

Betty Burke, 
tour as leading lady in 
tions. Esther Carlson 


who recently 
“La La Lucille” sang several selec- 
and Maud Young also rendered 


returned from a successful 
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several songs, as well as Mildred Leetrecker. All these 
talented artists are pupils of Mme. Kaufmann and on this 
occasion certainly proved themselves a tribute to her ability 
as a teacher. 


VANCOUVER ENJOYS HEARING 
EXCERPTS FROM “MANON” 


Local Musicians Heard in Various Recitals—Vancouver 
Music Teachers’ Association Holds Inaugural Meeting 


Vancouver, B. C., December 4, 1920.—A program of ex- 
cerpts from “Manon” was given on the afternoon of No- 
vember 4 at the Hotel Vancouver by the Women’s Musical 
Club, the artists being Sara Y. B. Peabody, Jacques Jou- 
Jerville and Paul McCool, all of Seattle. Selection was 
made from the first and third acts of the opera and the 
scenes were given with appropriate settings and costumes. 
Mrs. Peabody, as Manon, gave her interpretation with 
appealing tonal quality and charming manner; M. Jou- 
Jerville, a graceful Des Grieux, sang with consistent feel- 
ing and artistry; Mr. McCool, at the piano, played parts 
from the score and also the accompaniments for the sing- 
ers. The musicale was an outstanding success, and a re- 
ception in honor of the artists was afterward given in the 
Blue Room. 

Tue ABERNETHY RECITAL, 


Emerson Abernethy, baritone and vocal teacher, was 
heard in recital at the Hotel Vancouver on November 18. 
Mr. Abernethy showed a fine mastery of the singer’s art in 
Italian, French and English songs. Elsie Abernethy, an 
accomplished pianist, gave a number of well selected solos 
and accompanied the baritone. 


Wetxsu Cuorar Society Concert. 


Founded to do honor to the Prince of Wales on his visit, 
the Welsh Choral Society continues its work under his 
patronage. In the first concert of the season at St. 
Andrew’s Church, the society gave evidence of its worth 
aS a permanent organization. The choir sang in spirit 
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quality and her singing always affords 
enjoyment.—New York World, De- 
cember 14, 1920. 
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with the conducting of its popular director, J. M. Morgan. 
Mrs. R. W. Hudson, contralto; Mr. Hudson, bass, and 
Lieutenant A. Clark, baritone, were the soloists. 


Notes. 


Frederic Chubb has again met with his accustomed suc- 
cess in his season of “Twilight Organ Recitals” on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

The inaugural meeting of the Vancouver Music Teach- 
ers’ Association was held on November 24. A large at- 
tendance gave promise that the body will become the power 
it should be in local musical life. Constitution and bylaws 
were adopted to govern the association during the first 
three months of its organization. 

Winifred Ney opened a series of piano recitals by her 
pupils on November 27. 

The Men’s Musical Club is meeting with considerable 
success in its campaign for associate canna: ae 


Nielsen Attends Many Symphony Concerts 


Alice Nielsen, an ardent subscriber to symphony orches- 
tra concerts, says she believes that a singer can get the 
most valuable lessons by attending the concerts by the prin- 
cipal symphony orchestras. “When the highest form of 
musical art is at our command, as is the case in New York, 
I have often wondered why so many singers do not avail 
themselves of such excellent opportunities to study the 
finest effects in musical art. 

Miss Nielsen says she never misses an opportunity to 
hear an excellent symphony concert, and that she owes 
much of the advancement in her work to the many concerts 
she has been privileged to attend during the past few years. 
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MONTREAL ORGANISTS MEET 


The Opening of a Center of the Canadian College of 
Organists in This City Is the Subject of Serious 
Discussion—Musical Notes 


Montreal, December 20, 1920.—On Monday evening, De- 
cember 13, fifteen of Montreal’s organists met to discuss 
the feasibility of opening a center of the Canadian College 
of Organists in this city. Dr. Illsley, president of the col- 
lege, outlined the history of the institution, since its com- 
mencement in the city of Toronto in 1909, under the name 
of the Canadian Guild of Organists. He pointed out the 
amazing growth of the institution in the cities of Ontario 
and enlarged on the advantages to be derived from the 
change of name. The meeting being open for discussion, 
various views were expressed and ultimately the motion 

was put forward that a center be established. Nomina- 
tions resulted as follows: Chairman, Arthur H. Egg, 
organist of Christ Church Cathedral; vice-chairman, R. Oc- 
tave Pelletier, organist of St. James Cathedral; secretary, 
George M. Brewer, organist of Church of the Messiah ; 
treasurer, J. H. Lauer; executive committee—Henry 
Graves, Fred Whiteley, Orpha F. Deveaux. 

Musica Norés. 


Rachmaninoff filled Windsor Hall to the doors and seats 
had to be placed on the stage to satisfy the demand at his 
concert on December 10. The concert was under the man- 
agement of Louis H. Bourdon. 

The Letz String Quartét gave its first concert in Mon- 
treal to a capacity audience which filled the ballroom of the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Thursday morning, December 2, for 
the opening of the Morning Musical Club. Lajos Shuk, 
cellist, gave the sonata in A major, by Boccherini, as a 
solo, The Duchess of Devonshire was present and ex- 
pressed the wish to meet the artists, who were presented 
to Her Excellency after the performance. 

At an evening of Canadian folk lore, given at the Monu- 
ment National on November 25 and also on December 2, a 
new work by Benoit F. Poirier, organist of St. James’ 
Church, “Rhapsodie d’airs Canadiens,” was executed by 
Stanley Gardner, pianist 

The large hall of the Windsor Hotel was: filled with a 
representative audience of musicians, professionals, pupils 
and amateurs to hear Cyril Scott, pianist and composer, in 
his first concert in Montreal, on November 29. The con- . 
cert was under Mr. Gauvin’s management. 

Under the same management, in the Prince of Wales 
salon of the Windsor Hotel, Maurice Dambois, cellist, 
assisted by Aurore La Croix, pianist, gave a fine perform- 


nce 

Eva Plouffe Stopes, pianist, who is well remembered by 
the musicians and concert goers of Montreal as having 
taken an active part in many concerts before her sojourn 
in England, has returned to take her place among our fore- 
most pianists and teachers. 

“Thais,” by the Société National d’Opera, which is made 
up of local talent, with Jean Riddez (Athael, the monk) 
and Edith De Lys (Thais) as guest artists, was creditably 
given at the St. Denis Theater on November 19 and De- 
cember 2. The singers showed good training, and to Al- 
bert Roberval is due great credit for the smoothness of 
the performance, considering that, with the exception of 
the two stars, the other singers had very little experience 
for an opera of this magnitude, Credit is also due to 
Honore Vaillancourt (bass) and to Mr. Descoteau (tenor), 
whose well trained voices were heard to advantage. The 
chorus was very good, and the orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Roberval, was far ahead of many a more preten- 
tious company. The audience showed its keen appreciation 
of the work by a generous patronage and by well merited 
applause. Vaillancourt and Descoteau are pupils of Salva- 
tor Issaurel, formerly of l’'Opera Comique of Paris, and a 
pupil of Faure. 

Under the distinguished patronage of their Excellen- 
cies, the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, Berthe De 
Lamothe, contralto, assisted by Audrey Cook, violinist, 
gave a song recital in Windsor Hall on December 4. 

The moving picture theaters have realized that Montreal- 
ers are exacting, and that they are fond of good music. 
For over two years a movement has been on foot to have, 
besides the orchestras, soloists who have given extracts 
from operas, and in general more classic music. The best 
local talents are often engaged, besides some well known 
outsiders; and at a few of the prominent picture theaters 
an orchestral concert with soloists is given every Saturday 
afternoon. These concerts are always very well patronized. 

A reception in honor of Cyril Scott was given on No- 
vember 28, by Dr. H. C. Perrin, at the McGill Conserva- 
torium, 

Ugo Ara, formerly viola player with the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, was a visitor to the city a few weeks ago. He repre- 
sented La Scala Orchestra, which is coming to Montreal 
on January 27, under the management of Mr. Gauvin, 

The DuBoise String Quartet, reorganized, is resuming its 
winter concerts. 

Beatrice La Palme, wife of Salvator Issaurel, who has 
been seriously ill, is now recovering. 

The marriage of Winnifred Mount Duckett, daughter of 
Mrs. Mount Duckett, to Henry Wentworth Hill, took place 
on November 25, Monseigneur Donnelly officiating. The 
mother of the bride is a cousin of Felia Litvinne, the 
Wagnerian soprano of Paris, whose mother, Celine Mount, 
was a Montrealer. Mr. Hill’s father is a cousin of Sir 
Edward Elgar. During the marriage ceremony, Prof. J. B. 
DuBois, cellist, accompanied by Mme. DuBois at the piano, 
gave some appropriate selections. M. J. M. 


Annie Louise David to Play in Aibeny 
Annie Louise David, the harpist, will give a recital for 
the Historical Arts and Sciences of Albany, N. Y., on 
March 24. 
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Charles Hackett came into his own. He challenged com- 
parison with famous names in his numbers and emerged from 
the ordeal with triumph. The long Handelian phrases were 
sung with a mastery of tone and breathing that placed the 
singer in the category of exceptional artists. Softening the 
voice in the roulades, he gave those exacting bel canto periods 
a floral grace. The songs were magnificently sung and of all 
the applauders Amato (of the Metropolitan Opera Company) 
was the most enthusiastic. Hackett’s enunciation is perfect. 
Redfern Mason, Examiner, San Francisco, Dec. 6, 1920. 


The most noticeable feature of Hackett’s singing is his re- 
markable breath control, an accomplishment which gives him 
a marked advantage in interpretation over singers less skilled 
in this respect. When one adds to this a dashing personality, 
good looks, unusual dramatic ability and a voice of lyric 
quality, clear, sweet and even in all its registers, it is small 
wonder that his conquest was quick and thorough. 

W.W. B. Seymour, The Bulletin, San Francisco, Dec. 6, 1920. 


Management: 


WHAT SAN FRANCISCO SAYS OF 


HACKETT 


TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


Such beauty of tone as Hackett put into “O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave MeP” is met so seldom in the course of a 
year of concert going, it startles by its sheer loveliness. His 
management of his beautiful voice, is a thing to wonder at. 
The phrasing, breath control, flexibility, intonation, use of 
dynamics, fioriture, are things to hear and marvel at. The 
audience settled itself to experience the joy of perfect vocal- 
ization, a voice that glows and simmers with warmth and 
beauty and a personality that expresses genial whole hearted 
manhood. 

George C. Warren, Daily News, San Francisco, Dec. 7, 1920. 


Hackett’s singing was a revelation, ranging from classical 
numbers like Handel’s “O Sleep,” the beautiful “La Boheme” 
aria, which was never sung better, to a variety of lighter pieces 
such as Chausson’s “Les Papillons” and numerous ballads, all 
of which demanded the highest type of artistry. His voice 
has a peculiar appeal, with wonderful mellowness and a wide 
range, as may be judged from the fact that he took high C 
easily with a piano half a tone above concert pitch with abso- 
lute fluency of expression. His unusually deep lower notes 
are equally melodious and his enunciation is perfect. His 
final number brought a perfect furore of applause. 

The Call and Post, San Francisco, Dec. 6, 1920. 


Hackett’s tenor is a splendid organ, sonorous, virile and 
firm in timbre. While it is definitely lyric in quality it can 
swell to dramatic affluence on occasion and glow warmly with 
emotional fire. His phrasing is smooth and admirably con- 
trolled, his tone excellently shaded and his pitch always de- 
pendable. His first group contained one of the most exacting 
tests of pure singing—the Handelian aria “O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?”—and he accomplished it so delightfully that 
a repetition was demanded. He has qualities that have raised 
other tenors on acclaiming waves—the directness of appeal, 
the clarity of diction, the simplicity and unaffected ease that 
veil the labors of vocalism. 

Ray C. B. Brown, Chronicle, San Francisco, Dec. 6, 1920. 


Charles Hackett possesses a voice remarkable in its clar- 
ity and range, capable of loud brilliant crescendos and of 
soft delicate tones which are sustained until they die away 
almost imperceptibly at the close of a song. His dramatic in- 
terpretation of the “Che Gelida Manina” from “La Boheme” 
emphasized the mastery of power and flexibility as well as 


the lighter qualities of his voice. 
Mary Jane Clark, ’22, Stanford University. 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Meteoric Contralto 





Carolina 


LAZZARI 


METROPOLITAN OPERA SUCCESS 
as “AMNERIS” in “AIDA” 
Christmas Day, 1920 


New York Evening Post: 
Carolina Lazzari made a hit as Amneris in “Aida.” 





New York Herald: 
Lazzari wins approval at Metropolitan. 





New York Evening Journal: 


Her beautiful voice and adept employment of it made 
her a most welcome addition to the company. 





New York Times: 


Carolina Lazzari was another new comer last night, 
singing well as the Egyptian princess. 





New Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Now booking season 1921-1922 


A. LARNEY, 
Personal Manager 
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ACHIEVEMENT UNEQUALLED 


I917 Unknown 

I917-19 Leading contralto 
Chic ago Opera Ass'n 

1920 Metropolitan Opera Co 

1921 ColonOpera~ Buenos Aires 


Concerts in all leading Cities 


Carolina 


AMEN 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 














THE NECESSITY FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Why Large School Systems Are Forced to Maintain the Examination Method 


Very frequently we are called upon to make definite ex 
vhy teachers of music in large school systems 
appointed after examination, both oral and 
written, and proper investigation of their academic, pro- 
fessional and normal training. As we have often explained 
articles, there is considerable difference between the 
raining of a supervisor of school music and the 
of the musician at the conservatory. 
are many arguments for and against the examina- 
m versus the selective method, In small towns 
tive method is by far the better. Im fact in many 
it is all that is left to the local authorities, becaus¢ 
there is only one position to be filled it is not reason- 
that there would be many applicants for 
large cities where the teaching force 1s 
thousands, and the personal element 1s 
examination system becomes an 
first, it provides against favoritism; 
second, it ins cholarship, and third, it makes possible 
the approval or disapproval of candidates because of their 
fitness or unfitness to teach 
one of the western cities a report was recently mad 
rintendent of schools to the effect that the can 
examination system and the substitution of 
the selective method had greatly increased the efficiency of 
the teaching force. There is no doubt that this is the truth, 
because the head of a department is naturally better quali 
fied to judge the fitness of a teacher by this method than 
by any result of an examination. However, the examina 
tion system must prevail in the larger communities, and for 
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VASHINGTON POST: 


“Mr. Gunster is a delightful 
with 
clear enunciation and 


singer warm, smooth 
tones, 


charming style.” 














that reason we feel it consistent with the policy of the 
Musicat Courter to provide the necessary explanation. 
Turory or Music versus NorMAL TRAINING. 


The skilled musician is frequently at a loss to understand 
why he is not better fitted to teach school music than the 
young student who has two or more years at a normal 
school of method, and a much inferior musical training. 
He fails to understand that a knowledge of the theory of 
music or an ability to perform on a certain instrument are 
by no means the most important requisites. When you 
raise the question as to whether or not he can teach children 
he scornfully treats the subject with a shrug of the shoul 
ders or a nod of the head, indicating thereby his utter dis- 
dain for any one who has associated himself with school 
music. He will tell you of the many prizes he received 
at the Conservatory. but he is not willing to recognize the 
fact that a knowledge of musical composition is not suf 
ficient training to enable him to teach successfully children 
of the primary grades. The study of the child mind is just 
as technical a subject as the study of counterpoint, yet he 
seems totally unable to recognize this fact. 

We realize that the musician unfamiliar with school 
practice will not agree with this, but he does not appreciate 
the fact that practically all of the sight reading is done 
without the aid of an instrument, whereas with nine out 
of ten people the fixed “Do” system requires an instru 
mental accompaniment. The great advantage of the move 
able “Do” system lies in the fact that the child learns one 
major scale and then no matter on what pitch he starts, 
he sings the major scale from that given point. For ex- 
ample, in the key of C, C is “Do”; in the key of D, D is 

“Do,” and the same for the key of E flat. In order that a 
child may successfully accomplish this system it is obvious 
that a knowledge of intervals is necessary. It is a well 
recognized fact that as far as school music is concerned no 
return will ever be made to the fixed “Do” system, because 
the results have been highly satisfactory in terms of the 
other system, regardless of what a few billious critics mig t 
think of the music in large cities generally. 
Tue Recative Minor, 

Another bone of contention has been the method of teach 
ing the minor scale to school children, The theoretical 
side of elementary theory provides that a minor scale should 
be studied from the standpoint of the tonic minor; in cther 
words, the first tone of that scale is One. The school view 
point demands that the minor mode be studied in its rela- 
tion to the major mode. It is better pedagogy to consider 
that there are but two scales—the diatonic and the chro- 
matic—and that the diatonic has two modes—major and 
minor. Therefore, the logical conclusion is that in teaching 
the minor mode we consider it oniy in that relationship ; 
therefore the first tone of the minor mode is Six, or “La.” 

This method has nothing to do with harmonic structure, 
or the theoretical side of music, but it has to do directly 
with the understanding of vocal music, per se. The pseudo 
critics grasp upon this pedagogical interpretation as being 
musically incorrect. They do not know, and apparently 
are not willing to learn, why these changes have been made 
from the standpoint of child instruction. They have no 
conception of what it means to teach large classes of pupils, 
and they are trying to determine all points in relation to 
public instruction with the same degree of pettiness with 
which they approach the individual child in private instruc- 
tion. Regardless of what stand they may take, the public 
school system has justified their position that the methods 
employed are pedagogically correct. 

AvorwinGc DANGER. 

Now to the point! Because of the differences of opinion 
mentioned above, the examination system becomes an ab- 
solute necessity, What would happen to a school system 
if teachers of any subject were allowed to enter when their 
whole attitude toward instruction was not alone antago- 
nistic, but without reason. There are so many people in 
this world who can never see the other man’s view point. 
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With their meager training they are courageous enough to 
step forward into the public square and preach their doc- 
trine of ignorance. Around them they gather inconse- 
quential sensationalists whose chief claim to recognition 
is an unintellectual squeal. The type of man who, by virtue 
of his own inefficiency, has never been able to rise to a 
position of prominence, is the first one to scream with 
jealousy after the successful man has passed him by. “Give 
me a chance,” he says, “and I shall show you how it should 
be done.” Fortunately for the education of our children 
he will never get the chance, because it has carefully eluded 
him. 

The best thinking people of this country are never even 
moved by false argument. The sophist has no longer a 
place in education. There is time only for the man who by 
virtue of his ability can “deliver the goods.” Therefore, if 
the frog would a'’wooing go, he had better dress himself 
in his wedding garments, and get in holiday humor. 


May Peterson Appears at Portland Xmas 
Concert 


Portland, Me., December 26, 1920.—On December 9, a 
Christmas Grand Organ Concert was given by Dr. Irvin 
J. Morgan, under the auspices of Portland’s Music Com- 
mission, with May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as the assisting artist. The program 
opened with the “Adeste Fidelis” and was followed by a 
Christmas motet by Mozart, played by Dr. Morgan. Next 
came Miss Peterson, who rendered beautifully the aria 
from “Momus,” entitled “Patron, Patron” (Bach), and 
three shorter songs—“A la Claire Fontaine,” arranged by 
Grant-Schaefer; “Ol! No, John,” old English, and the 
lovely aria of “Allelujah” from “Exsultate,” Mozart. 

According to the Portland Evening Express of the next 
day: “Miss Peterson has a pure, clear, flexible soprano of 
excellent volume, and she has an experienced vocal method 
and easy style, fitting her for both’ concert and opera.’ 
In two other groups of interesting songs, the singer in 
creased the favorable impression made upon the large 
audience, In the first of these groups, she included “Bois 
chers aux ramiers,” Chausson; “L’Heure Delicieuse,” 
Staub; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak, which had 
to be repeated, and “At the Well,” Hageman. In the latter 
group, she sang “Come hither, lyttle childe,” Albert Spal 
ding; “The Three Cavalie rs,” arranged by Kurt Schindler ; 
“I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean,” old Scotch, which had to be 
repeated; “De ol’ ark’s a moverin’,” Guion, which was 
also repeated, and “Love is the Wind,” MacFadyen. The 
applause for encores was so insistent that Miss Peterson 
was obliged to give several, among them “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” which was given a second hearing ; “Comin’ Thro 
the Rye,” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” . 


Busy New Year for Lazaro 


Hipolito Lazaro is celebrating the New Year with hard 
work, Life in the immediate future means for him one 
series of concerts after another, and by the end of the 
season he is not unlikely to hold a Pullman car record for 
the musical profession. On January 10 he sings in a joint 
recital with Merle Alcock in Utica; N. Y. Thence he pro- 
ceeds to St. Joseph, Mo., where he will be heard in recital 
today, January 13. He gives a concert in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, on January 16, returning East to fulfill an operatic 
rag egy a in Trenton, singing a guest performance as 
the Duke in “Rigoletto.” He will make his first appear- 
ance in Boston this season in recital on January 30 at 
Symphony Hall, prior to going to Canada to sing at the 
Auditorium in Quebec on February 16 and at the St. 
Denis Theater, Montreal, on February 10. There is no 
doubt as to the enthusiasm of Lazaro’s reception in tHe 
concert field, Return engagements are looming up auspi- 
ciously. Montreal, for instance, has been so captivated by 
the charm of Lazaro’s art that the F ebruary 10 engagement 
marks the third appearance of the tenor in that city this 
season. 


Warfel Active as Manager and Artist 


One of the most successful concert courses ever given 
in Lancaster, Pa., is the World Famous Artist Series at 
the Fulton Opera House under the direction of Mary S. 
Warfel. Mme, Schumann-Heink appeared on November 
10 and Alberto Salvi, harpist, was the attraction on Novem 
ber 18. Nina Morgana and Cornelius Van Vliet are sche- 
duled for a joint recital on January 24, and on March 1 
Giovanni Martinelli will be presented, assisted by Muri 
Silba, pianist. Aside from these concerts Miss Warfel 
is planning to bring , Fritz Kreisler to Lancaster on 
March 31. 

Under the direction of Miss Warfel a World Famous 
Artist Series is to be presented by the Thursday Evening 
Club in Bethlehem, Pa. Mabel Garrison will be the first 
artist to appear on February 14, and Fritz Kreisler will be 
the second attraction, his concert taking place April 1. 

In addition to her managerial duties, Miss Warfel de- 
votes considerable time to concert work as a harpist. She 
is scheduled to play in Scranton, Pa., on Sadiaiey 27 in joint 
recital with Nina Morgana. 


Laura Littlefield Engagements 


Among the many engagements which Laura Littlefield, 
the soprano, has filled recently mention might be made of 
these dates: November 12, joint recital with Alice Mc- 
Dowell, pianist, Fall River, Mass.; November 14, soloist 
at the Vesper Service at the Grace Congregational Church, 
Framingham, Mass.; November 16, recital at Bradford 
Academy, Bradford, Mass.; November 28, Worcester Art 
Museum, Worcester, Mass.; November 30, annual concert 
of the Westerly Music Club, Westerly, R. I.; December 3, 
assisting artist with the Harvard Glee Club, Milton, Mass. ; 
December 8, soprano soloist for the People’s Tentple Cc hoir, 
Boston, Mass.; December 16, soloist with the Concord 
Oratorio Society, Concord, N. H.; December 29, soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Ensemble, Providence, R. I. 


De Treville’s Success with Cadman Song 


Yvonne de Treville, during her recent successful oper- 
atic and concert tour abroad, used with marked success in 
London and Brussels, Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “From 


the Land of the Sky-Blue Water.” The song, together with 
her charming preface of explanation, was acclaimed a 
fescinating, bit of exotic folk lore. 
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IN CONCERT 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 
26, 1920. 
“Her medium voice, always 


of delicious quality has gained 
in warmth and substance; 
and she betrays a sensitive 
perception of the diverse 
moods that inform her chosen 
lyrics. Her vocal means seem 
inexhaustible and to these 
are allied a convincing musi- 
cianship.”’ 


Dayton Journal, Oct. 30, 1920. 


“When one tries to conjure 
up words to describe Galli- 
Curci’s voice one thinks of 
things soft, yet glowing—a 
morning sky for instance 
with that indescribable gloss 
as if it had been polished. 
it has an exquisite polish, 
modified by an equal sweet- 
ness.” 


Baltimore American, Nov. 10, 
1920. 
“With the main floor, gal- 
leries, boxes and stage 
crowded to capacity, Amelita 
Galli-Curci sang last night in 
the Lyric Theater and the 
ravishing tones of her voice 
were such as to make the au- 


dience go almost mad.” 
Philadelphia American, Nov. 
13, 1920. 


“The Galli-Curcl paradox is 
that the famed empress of 
coloratura is essentially and 
preeminently a princess royal 
of lyrical song.” 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 28, 
1920: 
“To hear Galli-Curcl sing is 
to worship at her shrine. Few 
artists are gifted by nature 
with a voice of such exquisite 
quality, few thrill an audi- 
ence of discriminating music 
lovers as she does. Patti 
used to do it, and it has been 
said that Galli-Curci is the 
Patti of the present genera- 
tion.” 


Washington Herald, Nov. 4, 
1920. 
“About the only space in the 
immense auditorium not oc- 
cupled by the audience was 
that allotted for piano and 
singer. Mme. Galli-Curci is 
not only a remarkable mis- 
tress of florid music, but she 
is a singularly Intelligent and 
convincing singer of lieder.” 


Boston Post, Oct. 18, 1920. 


“The singer appeared to be 
in uncommonly good voice, 
and when that is the case 
few coloratura sopranos 
known to this generation 
equal Mme. Galli-Curci in 
the purity of tone, the musi- 
cianly phrasing, the musical 
spirit which pervades every 


note.” 

Montreal Herald, Oct. 14, 
1920. 
“Galli-Curci, coloratura so- 


prano incomparable, cast the 
magic spell of her wonderful 
voice over an appreciative 
audience which filled the St. 
Denis theater to overflowing 
last evening. Over five thou- 
sand were of necessity turned 
away and many offers rang- 
ing from $25 to $50 for seat- 
ing accomodation had to be 
refused. What greater tri- 
bute could be paid to Galli- 
Curci?” 


Albany Argus, Oct. 16, 1920. 
“Galli-Curci has risen super- 
jor to the knowing New York 
critics who cafled her just a 
sensation two years ago. She 
is a great artist who is great 
because she sits in no clois- 
tered corner of musical super 
taste, but appeals to just love 
of song and in doing so brings 
love o song to a_ higher 
plane.” 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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Attention is Directed to the Dates of the Above Reviews—Also to current issue of Musical America 


IN OPERA 


Edward C. Moore, Chicago 
Daily Journal, Dec. 17, 1920. 


“The witchery of her voice 
worked its full spell. Per 
haps there is another soprano 
with a voice of equal warmth, 
a second who can mount the 
heights with as much cer- 
tainty; a third who can do it 
as easily, but none has been 
reported able to meet all 
these conditions. A most in 
valuable three-in-one is she." 


Farnsworth Wright, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, Dec. 


20, 1920. 

“One of the most gratifying 
features of this season's 
opera is the improvement in 
Galli-Curci’s artistry and the 
absolute perfection of her 
voice."’ 


Herman Devries, Chicago Eve- 


ning American, Dec. 2, 
1920. 
“Good vehicle or bad—what 


matters the vehicle when the 
billboard glows the name of 


the greatest coloratura so- 
prano in the world? Galli- 
Curcl. 


“The name—that potent rep 
resentative of a matchiess 
art—drew thousands to the 
Auditorium last night for it 
was Mme. Galli-Curci’s first 
appearance this season in 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ and 
as she trod upon the stage 
she looked upon a veritable 
sea of faces, for there was 


not a vacant seat in the 
house. 

“How did she sing? The 
question is difficult. 

“There is not a bird in the 


forest to rival her. 


“In a vocal competition with 
the nightingale that famous 
songstress would hide away 
ashamed. 


“The flute accompanying this 
God-given organ is hard put 
to hold its own. 


“Galli-Curci’s tone is more 
ravishing than ever, her exe- 
cution exquisite in its fine 
phrasing and musicianship, 
her every note an example of 
perfect emission. 


“There is nothing like her on 
earth, and | believe there has 
never existed a greater color 
atura singer. 


“The encore rule had to be 
broken, for the performance 
could not go on in the face 
of the thunderous applause 
that followed the mad scene. 
So Mme. Galli-Curci had to 
repeat the cadenza.” 


Edward C. Moore, Chicago 
Daily Journal, Dec. 2, 1920. 
“It was Galli-Curci night, and 


by the same token it ought 
to have been. The skyrockets 
of the ‘mad scene’ were an 


swered by the explosive thun- 
ders of a wildly enthusiastic 
audience. Incidentally the 
rule against encores died the 


death. The audience unani 
mously slaughtered it, buried 
it full five fathoms deep and 


then sat on the grave.” 


Farnsworth Wright, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, Dec. 
2, 1920. 

“That indescribable, floating 
tone familiar to Chicago was 
richly in evidence last night. 
Her singing seemed so easy, 


the notes seemed to flow 
without effort, and the most 
difficult cadenzas came so 


spontaneously that the often 
used comparison with a bird 
seemed natural and inevita- 
bie. Her voice if possible, 
had gained an added shade of 
richness since last season.” 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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Joseph Schwarz, Baritone 


America may surely be congratulated upon the advent 
an artist as Joseph Schwarz, the Rus 
sian baritone, who made his New York debut at Car- 
negie Hall on January 3, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, at 
the piano, and Lajos Shuk, cellist, who played an obli 
gato to the Handel arioso with which the program opened. 
the beginning of the program the predisposi 
the audience toward the artist was shown by the 
lengthy applause which greeted his entrance upon the 
stage. He is a man of imposing appearance, tall and 
broad shouldered, and with a deep chest the efficacy of 
which is felt in the very remarkable breath control which, 
not but constantly in his vivid 
There indeed, to 


of so remarkable 


Even before 
tion ol 


he evinces, occasionally 


and musicianly interpretations. seems, t 
be no limit to his length of breath, and he does things in, 
the way of highly artistic and satisfying interpretation of 


which very few singers are capable 

With the first note of his first aria a good deal of this 
apparent, also, the reason (or at least 
one reason) for his great European success: his voice is 
beautiful, large, vibrant, sonorous, exquisite. An unmis- 
takable thrill of satisfaction passed over the great audi- 
ence that filled Carnegie Hall as it recognized this quality. 
Everyone present felt that he or she was not to be dis 
appointed, that their anticipation was justified. The un- 
known quantity had become a known quantity 

That Schwarz is an operatic baritone was evident from 
his broad, dramatic handling of the two arias in the first 
group—"“Eri tu,” from Verdi's “Masked Ball,” and “Di 
Provenza” from “Traviata.” But that he was no less a 
song singer was proven in the groups that followed: a 
set of Russian songs, beautiful songs, by Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff and Tschaikowsky, sung with the most 
charming simplicity and with appropriate and varied 
tonal shading which stamped the singer as a master of 
pathos and of all shades of mood and feeling, grave and 


became apparent 


gay 

It would serve no useful purpose to analyze the pro- 
gram in detail. What has been said covers all that was 
done, and this program or another, it would have been 
the same story of success followed by success, for there 
is nothing this singer cannot do. 


Yolanda Mero, Pianist 

There are today, for some reason, very few women 
pianists of the first rank, yet among them one who is all 
too rarely heard, Yolanda Mero. Mme. Mero gave her 
second recital of the season at Aeolian Hall on Monday 
afternoon, January 3. Her program began with the 
Beethoven D major sonata, op. 10, followed by four of 
ihe Schumann “Fantasiestuecke,” a group of Chopin and a 
final group of Liszt. The early Beethoven sonata is sel- 
dom placed on a recital program, but Mme. Mero’s clear, 
iticisive interpretation of it fully justified its inclusion. It 
was delightful to hear. The Schumann group was full of 
fine contrasts—lovely, poetic tone in “Des Abends” and a 
splendid vigor in “Aufschwung” being notable features. 
The Chopin included a number very seldom heard in- 
deed, the Bolero, generally reckoned among his weakest 
compositions, but which, under Mme, Mero’s vigorous 
rhythmic treatment: and musicianly reading, became a 
most interesting number. The D flat waltz, played with 
brilliancy and charm, was another feature of this group, 


which included still another unusual thing, the larghetto 
from the F minor concerto, played as a,solo number. In 
the Liszt group which ended the program, Mme. Mero 
was at her best, her Hungarian blood warming to the in- 
terpretation of the music by her fellow countryman. 
There was the rarely heard “Funerailles,” the Chopin- 
like D flat study, played with great delicacy and impec- 
cable technical surety, the Liebestraum, and a dazzling 
performance of the fourth rhapsody to end with. The 
audience was extremly appreciative of Mme. Mero’s play- 
ing atid insisted upon numerous encores, among which 
were the Chopin G major study and the sixth Liszt 
rhapsody. 


Josef Fuchs, Violinist 


On Monday evening, January 3, a second violin recital 
of the season was given at Aeolian Hall by Josef Fuchs, 
who again delighted his large audience by proving that 
he is really the artist that the public and press alike said 
he was after his first appearance. His program consisted 
of the E minor concerto, op. 61, No, 3, by Saint-Saéns; 
also works by Handel, Goldmark, Gardner, and others, 
in which he displayed an excellent tone, rich in quality, 
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Rarely have Debussy songs been heard to such ad- 
vantage.—New York Evening Post. 
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Admirable feeling—wocal skill—grace and charm.—New 
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Beautiful voice, made a profound 
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Voice of beautiful quality and style-—New York Globe. 
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Voice of pleasing quality, 
Newark News. 
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combined with excellent technic. His legato was smooth 
and velvety and cadenzas and difficult passages were han- 
dled in a most graceful manner. Mr. Fuchs showed he 
was at ease at all times and displayed excellent control of 
his instrument. After caprice No. 8, by Kreutzer-Kauf- 
man, he was so enthusiastically applauded that he was 
obliged to respond with an encore. Harry Kaufman, who is 
a most able accompanist, and assistant, presided at the 


piano. 
JANUARY 4 





Philadelphia Orchestra: Novaes, Soloist 


The Philadelphia Orchestra gave two concerts in New 
York last week at Carnegie Hall, one on Tuesday even- 
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ing, January 4, and an extra one on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 5, for the benefit of the Froehbel Society. 
On Tuesday evening it Dt the Beethoven “Pastorale” 
symphony, the two ebussy poems, “Nuages” and 
“Fetes,” and the second Liszt rhapsody in Raff’s tran- 
scription for orchestra. And what best pleased the aidi- 
ence? The Hungarian rhapsody! The house burst’ into 
tremendous applause, mingled with actual cheers, while 
Leopold Stokowski and his men were still holding the 
final chord. It was a break-neck, breathless performance 
of the old war-horse, one that made the blood tingle, 
and recalled the days of Theodore Thomas. Another 
astonishing bit of orchestral virtuosity was the “Fetes.” 
And the audience interrupted the symphony after the 
thunderstorm episode so that Mr. Stokowski had to call 
upon his men to rise before the work could proceed. 

Wednesday afternoon there was a distinctly popular 
program—the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Scheherezade” and the 
“Rienzi” overture, with Guiomar Novaes making her first 
appearance here this season and playing the fourth Saint- 
Saéns concerto. The final movement of the “Schehere- 
zade” came about as near to perfection in orchestral play- 
ing as this writer ever expects to hear. Under Stokow- 
ski’s magic wand, the execution was astonishing and de- 
monstrated conclusively that his energetic work in the 
Quaker City has given it an orchestra without a superior 
in America—and few equals. A trifle more warmth in 
the strings is the only remaining desideratum. The 
“Rienzi” was another sure-fire hit with the audience. 

Miss Novaes, heartily greeted as she came in and 
heartily recalled as she went out, did as much as anyone 
could to infuse real life into the artificiality of the Saint- 
Saéns music—life that is not there. Technically there 
was the usual crispness and clearness in her playing and 
the same fine musical feeling—as far as there was any- 
thng to express in the work. One will be glad to hear 
Miss Novaes in recital where there is more chance for 
owe to deliver the peculiarly individual message which is 
1ers. 

The Beethoven Association 


The third of this season’s concerts by the Beethoven 
Association attracted a very large and representative audi- 
ence to Aeolian Hall, on Tuesday evening, January 4. 
The organization endeavors to maintain a very high 
standard, which was again evident at this concert. The 
participants were Eva Gauthier, Efrem Zimbalist, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Hugo Kortschak, Louis Svecenski, and Wil- 
lem Willeke, all artists of national and _ international 
fame, who infused warmth and sincerity into their work. 
With but one exception—the trio in B flat major, op. 99, 
for piano, violin and violoncello—the program was de- 
voted entirely to compositions by Beethoven. 

The most enjoyable numbers were Schubert's trio, op. 
99, and Beethoven’s sonata in F major for piano and 
violin, op. 24, in both of which Mr. Hutcheson’s superb 
ensemble playing and musicianship shone out prominently. 
In the trio, in which he had the assistance of Messrs. 
Kortschak and Willeke, the tonal balance was fascinat- 
ing and highly refreshing. The same superior traits were 
revealed in Beethoven’s piano and violin sonata played 
with marked intelligence by Messrs. Hutcheson and Zim- 
balist. The concert closed with a delightful rendition of 
Beethoven’s quartet in C minor, op. 18, No. 4, played with 
perfect tonal balance and musicianship by Messrs. Zim- 
balist, Kortschak, Svecenski and Willeke. Eva Gauthier 
sang songs by Beethoven exclusively, a group containing 
“The Cottage Maid,” “Tintendo,” “Mit einem gemalten 
Band” and “Delices des larmes,” and later gave “Der 
Erlkénig.” She was ably accompanied by Leroy Schild. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, Contralto 


A large and interested audience enjoyed the afternoon 
with Marguerite D’Alvarez, the contralto, at Aeolian Hall, 
on January 4. It was the singer’s second appearance in 
the hall this season and she again gave evidence of her 
artistry as an interpreter. Mme. D’Alvarez opened with 
the recitative and air from “Iphigenie en Tauride,” Gluck, 
which was beautifully sung and which aroused her hearers 
to much applause. She invested it with great depth of 
feeling and tonal richness. WHandel’s “Affanni del pen- 
sier,” and “Danza danza” by Durante, were the other 
numbers. 

The second group, containing many interesting and 
grateful bits, began with a manuscript song called “Wild 
Geese,” by Rhea Silberta—an unusual composition, but 
most effective. Mme. D’Alvarez’s rendition of it caused 
so much pleasure that the song could have been repeated. 
Martin’s “All for You,” which was a “request” number, 
was repeated. Bridge, Del Riego and Bantock were the 
other composers represented in the group. The third 
consisted of French songs, while the last was given over 
to Spanish and the ever popular aria from “Samson et 
Dalifa.” 

Mme. D’Alvarez was in excellent spirits and voice. 
She is always an interesting artist and her personality, as 
usual, played a strong part in the recital. Walter Golde 
was at the piano and furnished very sympathetic accom- 


paniments, 
JANUARY 5 





Gustave Tinlot, Violinist 


Gustave Tinlot, concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was heard in a recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 5. The feature of the 
varied program was the Chausson concerto in D major, 
ip its original form for violin, piano and string quartet. 
For the interpretation of the work, Mr. Tinlot had the 
valuable support of Robert Schmitz, whose brilliancy at 
the keyboard added materially to the success of the con- 
certo, and Arthur Lichstein, first violin; Edwin Bachman, 
second violin; René Pollain, viola, and Paul Kéfer, celle. 
The work, in four movements, is of wide scope and con- 
trasted moods, which the players were successful in bring- 
ing out. The audience enjoyed it and rewarded Mr. Tin- 
lot and Mr. Schmitz with warm applause, causing them 
to reappear several times. Then with Marcel Hansotte 
at the piano, the violinist gave a superb rendition of the 
Lalo “Concerto Russe,” which reveaied him as a thorough 
musician and a skilled wielder of the bow. Other num- 
bers on the program were: the Bach largo from sonata, 
No. 5; a Spanish dance, by Granados-Kreisler; ballet 
music from “Rosamunde,” Schubert-Kreisler, and two 
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pieces heard here for the first time, Faure’s romance in 
B flat and Hue’s fantasie. 


Frieda Hempel, Soprano 


Is there anyone today—at least in America—to dispute 
with Frieda Hempel the crown for Mozart singing? After 
listening to the way in which she sang the recitative and 
aria, “Non mi dir,” from ‘ ‘Don Giovanni,” at her Carnegie 
Hall recital, W ednesday evening, January 5, one must un- 
hesitatingly say “no.” It was the only operatic number 
she included in her program and how well it was sung, and 

with what exquisite finish of phrase and light surety of 
cient Nor was she any less true to style in the 
arioso from a cantata of Handel, with which she began 
her program, tO an organ accompaniment, or Schubert's 
“The Shepherd on a Rock,” with flute obligato, which 
followed. Her German’ group’ included Schubert's 
“Gretchen am Spinnrad,” the tragic simplicity of which 
was most sympathetically depicted, the same composer’s 
“An die Laute,” Schumann’s “Du bist wie.eine Blume”— 
the few measures of which were given with fervent in- 
tensity—and Wolf’s “Er ist’s.” Then, following the aria, 
came songs in English—Bantock’s “In the Harem,” Far- 
ley’s “The Night Wind,” and two of Lieurance’s sugar- 
izations of Indian melodies—“Oe’r the Indian Cradle” and 

“Indian Spring Bird’—both of which were exquisitely 
sung and proved great favorites with the hearers. Her 
closing group included Dutch, French, German and Nor- 
wegian folk son the latter being the old Jenny Lind 
favorite, “The Hexdeenad’s Song,” which scored such a 
success at the Jenny Lind anniversary concert at the 
opening of the season, when Miss Hempel impersonated 
the Swedish Nightingale so successfully. There were 
numerous encores, among them an old English Vesper 
Hymn and Mozart's “Schlafe, mein Prinzchen.” 

The all too rare appearances of Miss Hempel in New 
York make one realize what the metropolis misses through 
her absence from the Metropolitan Opera. With a de- 
lightful voice, a most unusual ability to sing, and a 
charming presence, her few recitals dre always sung, as 
this one was, to a full house which never tires of showing 
its enthusaistic approval of the singer. 


JANUARY 6 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 
ducting, was the attraction at Carnegie Hall, January 6. 
A large and appreciative audience was in attendance. The 
program opened with the Tschaikowsky “Manfred” sym- 
phony, op. 58, founded on the Byron poem. The work has 
not been heard here in some time. This symphony has 
never been considered one of the composer’ $s great works, 
yet nevertheless as played this evening it gave unalloyed 
delight to the listeners. D’Indy’s “La Quest de Dieu,” 
from the opera “La Legende de Saint-Christophe,” fol- 
lowed and was also delightfully played. It is a question 
whether an operatic interlude such as this, when torn 
from its setting, does not leave an unsatisfactory feeling— 
an idea of incompleteness which troubles the mind of the 
listener. Bax’s “Au Sluagh Sidhe” (“In the Faery Hills”), 
a symphonic poem given for the first time in New York, 
proved a work well worth hearing. There is a rather 
familiar Celtic lilt, deft orchestration, neat, fancy and dei- 
cate instrumentation. It should, however, be heard again 
for one to form a real opinion of its merits. It was splen- 
didly rendered and the audience certainly liked it. The 
concluding number was Lalo’s overture to “Le Roy d’Ys” 
in which conductor and orchestra arose to superb heights. 
All in all, it was a delightful if rather lengthy program. 


Gervase Elwes, Tenor 


There was a large crowd in attendance at Aeolian Hall, 
January 6, when Gervase Elwes, English tenor. gave an 
interesting song recital. His first number, a Bach aria, 
“Dearest Saviour, Whom I Long For,” was sung very 
smoothly and effectively. The second group comprised six 
Brahms songs, all given in German, the last of which, “O 
komme, holde Sommernacht,” was particularly well done. 
Fifteen English songs made up the next group. He was 
most at ease in these, singing them quite feelingly. 
“Phyllis” and “So Sweet is She,” a seventeenth century 
song, were both very appealing. The last group contained 
six old French songs. In contrast to the program of most 
recent song recitals which have many modern works, this 
was made up almost entirely of earlier compositions. Mr. 
Elwes sings with much expression, and although he did 
not display great volume, his tones were very sweet and 
pleasing. He did not force his tones or attempt to go 
beyond his range, and sang with understanding. His 
enunciation was clear in the German and French as well as 
in the English songs. That he delighted his audience was 
evident from the generous applause. 

Theodore Flint played very satisfactory accompani- 
ments. 


Royal Dadmun 


A large audience listened to Royal Dadmun’s second 
Aeolian Hall recital, January 6, which brought lively rec- 
ollections of those fine numbers of a year ago. They 
were forthcoming in his ease of singing of ancient classic 
love ditties by Handel, Wilson and Arnold; in his build- 
ing of climax in songs by Brahms and Grieg, sung in 
English, the audience applauding “At Forty” insistently, 
so that he repeated the last stanza; in French songs by 
moderns, and in a group which closed the program by the 
Americans—Keel, Griffes, Taylor, Kramer and Reddick. 
Of these his noble, manly tones brought effect largely in 
“By a Lonely Forest Pathway” (Griffes) and in the negro 
“Travelin’ to de Grave” (Reddick), in which the singer 
showed his pure enunciation and poise. Frank Bibb was 
an able second to the singer, his piano accompaniments 
having the qualities of sympathy, expression and support. 


Daisy Krey, Contralto 


Daisy Krey, contralto, gave a song recital in the Prin- 
cess Theater on Thursday afternoon, January 6, which 
was attended by a good sized and fashionable audience. 
Miss Krey, who possesses a voice of unusual purity and 
rich in quality, made an excellent impression. Her sing- 
ing is marked by sincerity and artistic finish, and aside 
from this she possesses a charming stage presence and 
personality. Her program was made up of four groups, 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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GLENDALE 8290 ~~ Jaymary, 2,108 
Haensel and Jones, 
33 West 42d Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

As you already know by my telegram the beautiful 
singing of Madame Koshetz completely captured the Detroit 
audience. She was given an ovation at her appearance with 
our Orchestra last night and ever since I have had people 
thanking me for what they termed the finest concert we have 
had. I wish to thank you for the privilege you have given 


me of being the first conductor to present that great artist 


to an American audience. 


Yours very truly, 























“The event must rank as historical, for it marked the American debut of one 
of the world’s greatest vocalists. There is only one voice on this continent 
that can be mentioned in comparison with this diva’s utterance of song.”— 
Detroit Journal, January 1, 1921. 

“She could lament the passing of a czar or sing the nuptials of an emperor— 
and Lenin would take off his hat.”—Detroit News, January I, 1921. 


“Mme. Nina Koshetz proved a veritable sensation.”—Detroit Free Press, 
January 1, 1921. 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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GS/s FRANCISCO AND 


BERKELEY WORKING TO OBTAIN ONE BRANCH OF NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 











National Conservatory of Mu- 
A sic and Art, with a branch in 
California, is provided for 
in the Fletcher bill now pending in 
Congress. In order to enable us to 
visualize the possibilities of such an 
institution in such a setting, Bernard 
R. Maybeck has designed a_struc- 
ture as unique and as beautiful as 
his Palace of Fine Arts, the glory 
of the Exposition. 
While the Fletcher bill may suffer 
a sea change and emerge with other 
details and even another name, it 
seems assured that the United States 
is at last to have a Department of 
Fine Arts with a secretary in the 
cabinet. It has long been a source 
of embarrassment and humiliation 
that of all the great nations the 
United States alone has never, offi- 
cially, recognized and supported the 
fine arts 
France, Italy, Germany even Bol- 
shevik Russia, have liberally patron- 
ized and promoted the arts, but this 
proud, rich country has very seldom 
appropriated a. dollar for such pur 
For stock breeding and crop 
tens of millions 
cultural progress 


poses. 
improvement, yes 
annually, but for 
practically nothing 

The Fletcher bill provides that 
the national conservatory shall con- 
sist of “five departments of equal 
standard, one in the District of 
Columbia, the second in Florida, the 
third in the city of New York, the 
fourth in Chicago, and the fifth in or 





SUGGESTED DBSIGN 


Provided for in the Fletcher Bill now pending in Congress. M 
architect of the Palace of Fine Arts at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San 








of. It is California, and only Cali- 
fornia. 

The. reproduction of Maybeck’s 
design in plain black and white fails 
to do.it justice. He is naturally a 
colorist and it is intended that his 
conservatory shall be rich with color. 
It is in the form of a great irregular 
court flanked by an outer bastion. 
The studios are in the buttressed 
walls, each in its own particular 
niche, and are all connected with long 
interior galleries. The outer studios, 
because of their complete seclusion, 
are especially adapted to creative 
work, 

The central building contains a 
small auditorium for lectures, recitals, 
etc., while the steps leading up to it 
are provided with a wide landing 
that in turn becomes the stage of a 
great outdoor theater where thou- 
sands might gather. 

The beauty and originality of Mr. 
Maybeck’s design have so impressed 
those who have seen it that as soon 
as the necessary legislation has been 
enacted by Congress and a suitable 
site agreed upon, an effort will be 





FOR THE CALIFORNIA BRANCH OF 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND ART, 


Francisco. (Photo by Gabriel Moulin.) 


THE 


Drawn by Bernard R. Maybeck, 


made to secure its acceptance as the 
California branch of the National 
Conservatory. 

A resolution respectfully urging 
Congress to consider Berkeley as the 
most advantageous site on the Pacific 
Coast for one of the national con- 
servatories of music, as provided by 
the pending Fletcher bill, was unani- 
mously adopted by the city council 


PROPOSED 








about San Francisco or in or about 
Los Angeles.” The California branch 
would admit pupils from Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines. Each 
branch would be governed by its own board of regents, 
with a general board of regents governing the whole. 

The movement for a national conservatory has been 
under way for a number of years. Before the war it was 
estimated that 10,000 American students were studying in 
Europe at an average annual cost of $1,000 each, or a 
total of $10,000,000, The sudden and tragic plight of many 
of these students, a large proportion of whom were in Ger- 
many and Austria, and the realization that the arts had 
long been avenues of foreign propaganda, focussed atten- 
tion on the conservatory project. 

As a legitimate part of the reconstruction program, 
therefore, it is proposed to undertake to keep these stu- 
dents at home in future by providing in their own country 
the conditions and facilities they sought abroad. Pledged 
as it is to “America First,” the incoming administration 
can hardly do otherwise than approve an institution which 
will provide equal culture with American instead of Euro- 
pean ideals. National pride demands it. As a matter of 
fact numerous members of Congress have already prom- 
ised their assistance and their votes, and the president- 
elect himself has, in a general way, voiced his approval of 
the project. 

It is not the purpose of the National Conservatory to 
provide free instruction for all who seek it. Entrance 




















“Mr. Cornell has established himself as a pianist 
of complete technical equipment and musical dis- 
cernment The appreciation shown by the audi 
ence was spontaneous.”-——New York World. 


LOUIS CORNELL 


Pianist 
BOSTON 
New Eng. Conser. of Music 
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would be by competitive examination and would be limited 
to the chosen of the chosen few. A thousand would aspire 
and a hundred try for every one admitted. 

Then why a conservatory? To provide a goal, to dig- 
nify the professions of the fine arts with governmental 
approval and encouragement, to fix standards of excellence. 
But most of all as a declaration of our artistic independ- 
ence and, as a sure foundation, to establish centers of cul- 
tural influence. 

The magnitude of our country makes it desirable, if not 
imperative, to have regional conservatories. One of these 
would be located “in or about San Francisco or in or 
about Los Angeles.” The chances favor the bay region. 
Los Angeles will advance a thousand reasons, but we shall 
advance as many and as good, and always one more— 
geography. We occupy the geographical center of the 
coast. It is a fact, unchangeable and unanswerable, and 
it is almost certain to decide the matter. 

It is fitting that California, unique among the states, 
should impress the world. with a distinctive architecture. 
Our conservatory must proclaim to all and sundry the 
magic of California. It must not be such as might be 
found in New York or Chicago; it must be something 
that could be found here and here alone. 

No man is better able to comply with this requirement 
than Bernard Maybeck, the genius that made the Palace 
of Fine Arts a thing to marvel at flowers anew, this time 


in a glorified mission such as the padres never dreamed 


ZURICH ENJOYS 
BRUCKNER’S THIRD 


Tonhalle Orchestra Gives Fine Performance with Joseph 
Pemb as Soloist—Other Concerts 

Zurich, November 23, 1920.—The feature of the third 
symphony concert of the Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra (No- 
vember 2) was Bruckner’s third symphony. This work, 
somewhat long-winded, with its tremendous sweep and 
passion, and its structure, conceived in big lines, received 
a satisfying performance under the baton of Dr. Volkmar 
Andreae. The other orchestral numbers were Wagner's 
“Siegfried Idyll” and his overture to the “Flying Dutch- 
man.” 

The soloist of the evening was Joseph Pembaur, at pres- 
ent professor of piano at the Leipsic Conservatory, but 
beginning with next spring at the Munich Academy of 
Music. His long artists mane, flying cravat and eccentric 





manners did not detract from his remarkable performance , 


of Liszt’s second concerto, in which he displayed great 
fire, poetry, a great range of dynamics and a fine technic. 
A Fantastic ProGraM, 

His program contained only fantasies, of which he gave 
a wonderfully wide array. His finest work was in the two 
romantics, Schubert's “Wanderer Fantasy,” and the great 
one by Schumann in C major, but he also shone in Cho- 
pin’s fantasy in F minor, which he gave with refinement 
and poetic sentiment, Other fantasies included in the pro- 
gram were Bach’s in C minor, Mozart’s in the same key, 
Beethoven's in G minor, and Schumann’s in G major. In 
all he proved; himself a true and profound musician, a poet 
and a thinker—even if one could imagine some things more 
beautifully done. The audience was wildly enthusiastic. 

OrnerR CONCERTS, 

Max Krauss, the eminent baritone of the Munich Na- 
tional Opera, who some time ago appeared. at the City 
Theater here as Wotan and Hans Sachs, gave a song re- 
cital at the Tonhalle, in which he gave evidence of a bari- 


tone of great power, beauty and warmth, exhausting with - 


his intellect, temperament and vocal technic the possibili- 
ties of an exacting program by the great masters of song. 


of Berkeley. Charles Keeler and 
Gilbert Moyle, representing local ar- 
tists who already have started a campaign to obtain a con- 
servatory for this city, addressed the council. The resolu- 
tion reads: 


Whereas, San Francisco bay is conveniently located for students 
traveling both from Los Angeles, from such northern centers as 
Portland and Seattle, and from the central mountain district, and 
on account of its unsurpassed harbor with a population of nearly 
a million people about its shores, is destined to be the great metropo- 
lis of the Pacific Coast, and 


Whereas, Berkeley was chosen after long deliberation as the ideal 
site for a university and has become the great educational centet 
of the west, with the largest university in America, under the leader: 
5 of David Prescott Barrows, an eminent educator and publicist, 
ana 


Whereas, The University of California has today a department ot 
music, a department of drama, and a department of fine arts, with 
the Greek theater seating over 7,000 people, where symphony or- 
chestras perform, and where grand operas, oratorios and dramas are 
rendered, and 


Whereas, On account of the inspiring beauty of the site and the 
favorable climate at all seasons o: the year, Berkeley is peculiarly 
suitable for an educational center, and 


Whereas, Berkeley lies upon the hills overlooking San Francisco 
hay, only thirty-five minutes away from the city of San Francisco 
(with which it is connected by electric trains and ferry operating on 
a twenty-minute schedule) ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the city council of Berkeley re- 
spectfully invites the consideration of this site as the most ad- 
vantageous one on he Pacific Coast for a National Conservatory of 
Music, and pledges its hearty co-operation in carrying out this en- 


terprise 
C.R: 





The eminent Dutch soprano, Madame Noordewier- 
Reddingvs, in conjunction with an organist from Berne, 
Adolf Hamm, gave a recital at the Fluntern church and 
proved herself to be an artist endowed with a beautiful 
large voice, good technic and most refined taste. 

The well known contralto, Mrs. Minna Weidele, gaye a 
song recital, the program being devoted entirely to Schu- 
bert. Her voice has a dark timbre, yet she knows how to 
interpret songs of a bright and joyful mood, as well. 

In memory of the late Max Bruch, the Mixed Choir 
produced his choral work, “Das Lied von der Glocke.” 
It received an excellent rendition under Felix Pfirstinger. 


: OPERA, 

At the City Theater, Emmy Krueger appeared twice as 
guest with great success. Until now one of the stars at the 
Munich National Opera, she has just been engaged for the 
Vienna State Opera. Her Ortrud in “Lohengrin” was 
appropriately characterized by her dark-timbred voice as 
well as her superb acting. The Lohengrin of the evening 
was Max Hirzel, a born Zuricher, who only last year ap- 
peared for the first time on any stage. From next season 
on he is engaged at the Berlin State Opera. He is an ideal 
Lohengrin, has a lovely, purely lyric tenor, which, however, 
is sufficiently powerful for the bigger heroic roles. Emmy 
Krueger closed her Zurich engagement as Brunnhilde in 
“Walkiire,” and heightened the fine impression made on 
her first evening. N 


Althouse Starting Extensive Tour 


Paul Althouse is leaving this week for one of the most 
extensive and fully booked tours he has ever undertaken. 
Opening in Great Falls, Mont., on January 17, Mr. Althouse 
sings the length and breadth of the states of Washington 
and Oregon, then down into California where he appears 
in San Francisco under Jessica Colbert’s management. 
From here the noted tenor goes to Texas and Arkansas 
where he will sing many times, then into Florida where he 
is to appear in March. On April 8 and 9 he is featured as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under Gabri- 
lowitsch, and then he rushes to the New England States to 
sing in Portsmouth, Boston, Waterbury, and as principal 


soloist at the important Fitchburg, Mass., festival. 
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RECITALS 


December 5th in ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Press Comments: 


“Last night Mr. Josef Hofmann’s piano playing at Queen’s Hall brought 
about one of those ‘scenes’ that definitely set the seal of London approval 
on a virtuoso, after which he has the ear of our public for his life’s re- 


mainder.”—The Daily Mail. 


“At the end of the evening the audience shouted like any foot-ball crowd 
and made him play six or seven encores.”—The Daily News. 

“That he is one of the greatest pianists before the public at present is 
certain.” —The Daily Chronicle. 

“Josef Hofmann might truly say, (in Browning’s words): ‘I do what 


many dream of, all their lives——Dream? Strive to do, and agonize to 
do, and fail in doing.’”—The Westminster Gazette. 


“The prophecy made in these columns that Josef Hofmann would be- 
come popular with the British public has proved to be correct.”—The 
Morning Post. 


“It is not only that his technic is amazing .... as a pure stylist, I do 
not know where to look for his superior among pianists.”—The Sunday 


Times. 
_ A charm of style, a delicate beauty of phrasing and amplitude 


of rhythmical impulse and vigor such as no pianist since Rubinstein has 
surpassed or perhaps even equalled.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“He showed us that he could coo like a dove as well as roar like a lion.” 
—The London Express. 


“Hofmann gives more by controlling his emotions than some others by 
letting them have full pay.”—The Observer. 


“His performance made one realize something of Hazlett’s feelings when 
he saw the Indian Jugglers.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


“In short, a great artist in the strictest sense of the word.”—The Star. 


“What a magnificent pianist is Josef Hofmann! His touch has the va- 
riegated color of the spectrum, violet rays and all. His Chopin was 


heavenly.”—The Sunday Telegraph. 


NOW TOURING AMERICA 


Season of 1921-22 Now Booking 


STEINWAY PIANO 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street 


HOFMANN IN LONDON. 


October 2lst to 27th, November 8th to 23rd in QUEEN’S HALL 


New York 
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Karel Kovarovic, conductor of the orchestra of 
the national opera in Prague, who visited London 
and Paris last year at the head of that organization 
and made an excellent impression both as musician 
and man, died recently in the Czech capital at the 
age of fifty-eight. In his youth he was a pupil of 
the famous Czecho-Slovak composer, Zdenko Fibich, 
and later became one of the leaders of the nationalist 
movement in Czecho-Slovakian music. Two operas 
of his composition had been successfully performed 
‘ der . 
in Prague. See i 

A respected daily paper spares an inch to a recent 
recital and closes with the remark that: “Her 
audience was large and seemed to enjoy her sing- 
ing.” Another concert is reported in the next para- 
graph, also about an inch, and this paragraph is still 
more restricted in its intelligent criticism. It notes 
only that: “The audience was large.” This is the 
refinement of critical cruelty. The first paragraph 
with its statement that the audience “seemed to 
enjoy” certainly seems to convey a covert sneer 
both for the judgment of the audience and the art 
of the singer. And the second, by comparison, 
juxtaposition and propinquity, gives the suggestion 
that, although the audience was large, it did not 
“seem to enjoy—” 

« + — 

Music education is gradually reaching back to- 
wards basic elements, making an effort to teach 
essentials of music-thought, to teach something of 
a love and understanding of music to the many who 
must make up our audiences, to the silent thou- 
sands who cannot play, who may sing a little in 
chorus if opportunity affords, and who certainly 
have the right not to be musical illiterates. Two 
distinct methods of accomplishing this praiseworthy 
object have recently been brought to our attention: 
The Justine Ward System of Music Teaching, and 
the Seymour System of Musical Re-Education. 
The former is being promoted in the Parochial 
Schools of the Roman Catholic Church and is based 
upon the Gregorian Chant and upon the Ecclesi- 
astical School of church music, The basis seems 
to be that every pupil in the school shall know 
how to read written music at sight, and shall, fur- 
thermore, be able to write down from dictation any 
given melody, The Seymour method is more 
adapted to instrumental students, students who play 
(some) but who know practically nothing about 
music. There are many such, They learn music 
as a sort of finger exercise and remain in complete 
ignorance of sight-singing, solfeggio, oral harmony, 
and the like. The Seymour Method corrects this 
and teaches those who play to think. Both systems, 
and, indeed, all systems that aim to bring about this 
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urgent reform in music study, are worthy, and their 
development will be awaited with interest. 
- aniealion 

Good news from Detroit! Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
has signed a contract for two years more as con- 
ductor of the symphony orchestra in the great 
industrial center, Detroit is fortunate to have such 
a splendid musician at the head of its highest tonal 
efforts. 

There is a fine slogan at the top of the cover page 
of the Oliver Ditson Company’s monthly novelty 
list: “The American Composer First.” Better still 
is the fact that a perusal of the contents of the list 
proves that the dean of American publishing houses 
lives up to its motto. 

— © = 

According to news dispatches, they had to call 
out the police the other night in Paris on the occa- 
sion of the first performance at the Opéra of Wag- 
ner’s “Die Walkiire,” sung in French, of course. 
Lest anyone should think that the police were sum- 
moned in consequence of a riot of protest against 
the performance of German opera in Paris so soon 
after the great conflict, be it distinctly stated that, 
on the contrary, they were required to quiet the 
crowds who struggled in vain for admission to the 
Opéra to hear the performance, which was a tre- 
mendous success, 

® 

“What has become of T. B.?” asks London 
Musical News, and then goes on: “Nothing appears 
to have been heard in the musical world of Sir 
Thomas Beecham since his financial affairs came 
under public notice. It may be that a temporary 
retirement is not unwelcome to him after the ardu- 
ous labors of the last few years, but if his absence 
from the conductor’s desk is due to any other cause, 
he should be induced quickly to return to it. Un- 
doubtedly his resources were of inestimable service 
to our musical world, but it was not merely by 
spending money that Sir Thomas Beecham served 
music. He has great gifts that can ill be spared 
when there is so much to be done.” 

---—@ —_ 


At the Costanzi in Rome, so a copyrighted cable 
dispatch to the New York Times states, a demon- 
stration was organized by the Catholic Popular 
Party dgainst some women of high society in the 
boxes who wore dresses of extreme deécolletté. 
During a performance of “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” such a storm of hisses were directed against 
these women that the performance was interrupted 
and the offenders compelled to leave the theater. 
Did you, by the way, see that new dress that Miss 
Farrar wore in the second act of “Carmen” last 
week? It was a study in green, gold and flesh 
color—the latter supplied by Miss Farrar herself— 
and about as appropriate to “Carmen” as it would 
be to wear the conventional dress suit and plug hat 
in the coronation scene of “Boris.” 

-———-<@ —-- - 

Not so long ago the management of the Teatro 
Comunale at Bologna had the kindness to present 
tickets for the dress rehearsal of a “Manon” per- 
formance to the members of the orchestra, so that 
their wives, families or sweethearts might witness it. 
When the rehearsal came, the soprano, wishing to 
save herself for the first performance, did not sing 
with full voice, and the tenor in consequence fol- 
lowed her example; so after the first act a delega- 
tion from the orchestra went on the stage and in- 
formed the management that if the singers did not 
sing loudly, so that their relatives and friends could 
really enjoy the opera, the musicians in the pit would 
quit the rehearsal. After half an hour’s discussion, 
the tenor, to save the situation, agreed to sing his 
principal phrases in full voice, and with this com- 
promise the opera went on. Half a loaf— 

OO 

Alice Mayer, pianist, writes from London that 
she has decided to discontinue the use of her re- 
cently adopted stage name, “Frisca,” made from 
the place of her birth, “Frisco,” in other words, San 
Francisco, Miss Mayer says that “the San Fran- 
ciscans were very indignant, as Frisco is wholly 
disliked, being termed slang. Our good friend, 
Redfern Mason, raised a terrible fuss in the 
Examiner, and compared me to a Folies Bergeres 
girl with a futile sobriquet.” With the example of 
Melba from Melbourne and Nevada from the state 
of that name, and many other similar cases, the 
selection of Frisca was not so bad. And to the 
ignorant stranger “Frisco” always seems a term of 
endearment for the Western metropolis, and no 
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more slang than Billy or Harry or Peggy. Only, 
why a stage name at all? What is the matter with 
Mayer? 
—_@e— — 
BOOKS ON FRENCH MUSIC 

Since our publication of Henry Collet’s article on 
“The Triumph of French Music” we have received 
numerous requests for further information on the 
subject of the “moderns,” and questions as to 
whether Tiersot’s book, “A Half Century of French 
Music,” of which the article is in part a review, 
is published in English, or whether there is any 
English work dealing with this all-absorbing sub- 
ject. The answer is that Tiersot’s book is not 
published in English so far as we know, nor is there 
to our knowledge any complete work on the subject 
either in French or English. Dutton publishes a 
work entitled “French Music of Today,” by Aubrey, 
but it is hardly more complete than the Tiersot book 
which, as Collet says, dedicates two hundred pages 
to the French music before Debussy and only twenty 
to the musicians who came after. 

It is a strange and interesting phenomenon that 
publishers do not seem to be interested in the pub- 
lication of any work dealing with the living. Collet 
gives a long list of the composers of the young 
French school, and it would certainly seem as if 
their doings might be of interest to a goodly number 
of music lovers. The Musicat Courter finds it 
necessary to give its readers exact and complete 
information (as far as possible) upon such matters, 
but is often greatly hampered by the impossibility 
of itself getting the information, even information 
as to age, place of birth, schools and teachers, and 
lists of published and performed compositions. 
Neither Darius Milhaud nor Louis Aubert, for 
instance, are mentioned in the index of Tiersot’s 
book, yet works by both of these men have interested 
American audiences, and who they are and what 
they are ought to be of interest. And many of the 
names mentioned in the Tiersot book are merely 
mentioned and: no more. 

What is the matter with the publishers ? 


snipnnialbiiihaiend 
BEGINNING SCHOLARSHIP AT HOME 


There are scholarships and scholarships, but the 
Société Philharmonique, one of the leading French 
musical organizations of Worcester, Mass., has had 
the happy thought of beginning its charity at home 
by creating scholarships for its own younger mem- 
bers who are not themselves able financially to pay 
for a thorough musical education, although they 
may possess special talent. Says the Worcester 
Telegram: 


With the coming of its fifth anniversary, the Société 
will inaugurate a plan which is expected to mean much 
to members who have real talent, but not the money, to 
pursue higher studies in music. The organization has 
make known that all money netted from its third concert 
in March will be devoted to training promising singers 
discovered in the ranks, 

Officers ‘say that at first there will not be sufficent money 
to assist more than one member at a time, so a board con- 
sisting of three prominent musicians from Boston and 
Worcester will be formed to decide on the recipient. 
After it has been verified that the applicant is financially 
unable to get a musical education, the subjects will come 
before the judges, and the scholarship will be awarded to 
that member of the society whom they consider has the 
most ability and promise. There are several young people 
who are already planning to try for the prizes. 


It is an idea which other organizations may well 
adopt. 


———~ 
Y 


From an editorial in the London Musical News, 
anent the recent universal Beethoven celebration: 

It would be useless to deny that, almost unconsciously, 
a revision of judgment is taking place in regard to Bee- 
thoven. It is not that his fame is in any way threatened. 
His stature in the world of music is such that any attempt 
to reduce it is condemned at the outset. But the nature 
of that fame is subject to change, and it may well be that, 
in days to come, critics will honor him for other qualities 
than those on which it rested until a few years ago. There 
are already signs of this, Today the dynamic aspect affects 
us more readily than the constructive in listening to his 
most powerful works. Perhaps the day is in sight when, 
having meanwhile ceased to regard Beethoven as identical 
with “Right” in music, we shall the better appreciate that 
he stands for “Might.” Whether in this connection might 
is right is a philosophic point too complex for discussion in 
a paragraph. . 


That a revision of judgment in regard to Bee- 
thoven is taking place seems such a self-evident fact 
that it requires no mention, A revision of judg- 
ment in regard not only to Beethoven, but to 
everything about which the world judges, is the 
inevitable accompaniment of the flight of time. No 
generation looks upon anything with the eyes of 
the preceding or the following generation. But 
exactly what ye London editor means by “dynamic 
aspect” and the difference between “Right” and 
“Might” is not clear to us. Perhaps he will explain. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 





Now that Wagner’s “Walkiire” has been per- 
formed in Paris, the signal for the general dis- 
armament of the musical patrioteers all over the 
world seems to have been given. By the way, the 
authentic report on the Paris production says that the 
house was jammed to the doors, the principals were 
recalled eight times at the end of the opera, and the 
forthcoming “Walktire” performances have been 
sold out to the last seat. 

meReR 

The Chicago Orchestra is to play here January 25, 
and some New York critic will be sure to wonder 
next day in print why out-of-town orchestras visit 
us when we have so many symphonic concerts of 
our own. 

eRe 

Suggestion for orchestral programs: Why not 
play the “Tristan” prelude and “Love Death”? 

nme 

If the blue Sunday fanatics bar all other music 
on the Sabbath, at least they should permit “The 
Blue Danube” and Dukas’ “Bluebeard.” 

eRe 

Conductor of street orchestra: “Nah then, wot’s up?” 

Violinist: “We've struck! ‘Arry, wiv ‘is chello gets all 
the rests in ‘While Shepherds Watched,’ so either we 
changes the toon or we stops playin’.”—London Passing 
Show. 

RRR 

The latest custom of conductors to invite other 
conductors to lead their orchestras is not confined 
only to New York. Last season Stokowski, of 
Philadelphia, extended the courtesy to Gabrilo- 
witsch, of Detroit, and now Gabrilowitsch bids 
Victor Herbert, of everywhere, to direct the Detroit 
Orchestra on January 14 and 15. On the program 
will be the “New World” symphony and Herbert’s 
“Hero and Leander.” Cyril Scott is to be the 
soloist. 

eRe 

And if opera in America really were one con- 
certed and heartfelt unit in the cause of disinterested 
art advancement, the Metropolitan and Chicago 
operas would exchange leading artists every week 
or so for One or more performances. It is done all 
the time in Europe, and with very good results. 
Imagine any two opera houses in the same coun- 
try abroad, being on throat-cutting and shoot-to-kill 
terms. It is inconceivable. 

nme 

If Richard Strauss were to compose a piece called 
“Silence,” he’d probably use more instruments in 
his orchestra than ever. 

eer e 

We told a lady opera-goer the other day that in 
New Orleans they are running a horse called 
Scarpia 2nd, She replied promptly: “There is 
only one Scarpia, and he is named Scotti.” 

ad 

Which brings to mind what Katharine Lane, 
kindliest of music critics and most amiable of 
raconteurs, wrote recently about “Tosca” in her 
“Merry-Go-Round” (Evening Mail) column: 

After the second act of “Tosca” the other night we 
went out to get a drink of water from the mirrored foun- 
tain nearest our exit. Billowing piles of used paper cups 
climbed to a pyramid and flowed, like the end of a snow- 
oe battle, to the floor. There wasn’t a single fresh one 
“Think ‘Tosca’ is a thirstier opera than ‘Carmen’?” | 
asked the Bachelor. 

“Of course, because there’s all that red wine on the 
table in the second act.” 

Yes, but I’ve decided that Friday nights are the thirstiest 
ones. There were showers of cups after the first act of 
“Manon Lescaut.” Still, that was New Year’s eve, and 
possibly every one hadn’t been eating fish. 

If “Tosca” is the most thirst-inspiring opera, “Parsifal” 
is the hungriest. At the end of the solemn scene in the 
Temple of the Grail serious music-lovers leap upstairs 
demanding chicken and ham sandwiches. 

ere 

“Clarence Lucas now is a regular fellow,” said 
Helen Fairbanks, of the Musica Courter staff, 
as she laid a marked copy of a magazine on our 
desk. The publication was the Royal Colonial 
Institute Journal (London), and the ink circled 
passage told that Clarence Lucas, London repre- 
sentative of the MusicaL Courier, had been elected 
to a Fellowship in the R. C. I., an honor justly due 
Lucas, as he is the most learned of the great editors 
of our self-esteemed a A gg 3 home publication. 


A gentleman named C. A. Roehn, of Minneapolis, 
writes to us that Henry T. Finck has no right to 
like Liszt rhapsodies better than Beethoven sonatas. 
Mr. Roehn alludes to the rhapsodies as “jazzy,” 


and gives it as his view that Liszt’s compositions 
have no merit. Now we expect another letter from 
someone else, objecting to Mr. Roehn’s objection 
against Finck’s opinion of Liszt. That is how such 
matters run. 

ner Re. 

According to the city and news editors of the 
dailies, it is a great musical season, what with 
the scarehead stories of Mary Garden’s tempers, 
Caruso’s illness, and Ganna Walska’s appearances 
and disappearances. 

ne 

Huneker’s “Chopin” was published recently in 
German, at Munich, and the Teutons probably will 
be surprised to discover that there are Americans 
who write serious books on music. The majority 
of Germans think that this country has had only 
two authors, Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 

ere, 

J. P. F. inquires: “Which opera singer do you 
consider the greatest?” We shall ask Caruso, 
Muratore, Bonci, Garden, Farrar, Galli-Curci, 
Ruffo, Raisa, and let J. P. F. know the net result. 

Ree 

At one of the recent Vienna concerts in the 
chambers of the Friends’ Relief Mission, a Schubert 
evening constituted the program. In introducing 
the artists, Dr. Hertzka, the pianist, said: 

“My friends and I, musicians, and lovers of music, 
gladly accept this opportunity of paying off a tiny part of 
the debt which our beloved home town has contracted 
through your work among us. We pay in the only valuta 
which remains to us, and which other countries will still 
accept at the old exchange value, in music! I know nothing 
more suitable than to dedicate this evening to Franz Schu- 
bert, one of the very greatest artists this town has pro- 
duced, who, in his melodies, has appreciated more than 
anyone else the noble and immortal beauty of Vienna. If, 
until now, you have in the course of your work, learnt of the 
misery and poverty of this town, brought to the verge of 
starvation by the results of the war, we want tonight to lay 
bare to you a part of its wealth—wealth which can neither 
be increased by victorious wars, nor lessened by defeated 
campaigns. 

“In the first movement of the famous trio, we would 
lead you out to the borders of the Wienerwald, past its 
woods and meadows covered with flowers, accompanied 
by soaring larks; past its old towers! 

“In the second part, we have a few moments of silent 
contemplation in the shady wood. The third leads us into 
one of the village inns, where we shall dare to join in a 
little dance! The last part leads us homeward, with hasty 
step, yet checked ever and again by goblins trying to play 
their pranks on us. 

“If you like Franz Schubert, we shall come another 
time, and you shall hear the most personal and the most 
Viennese thing which he left us—his C major string quin 
tet, and his octet. We are not miserly with our treasures ; 
we do not wish to keep them, we want to send them out 
over all frontiers, to share them with our one-time enemies, 
and our now friends, and have our share in.the ‘Repara 
tions Commission,’ which, we hope, will be active, not only 
in government offices, but also in the hearts of the people 
We want, with Franz Schubert, to help to show to you, who 
are strangers here, the pleasant features of this town—you 
are to feel its pulse beat, to throw one look into its soul 
and now, out into the Wienerwald !” 

ners 

The grown-up musical prodigy who stays pro- 
digious is a rarity. Not that we know Ellen Ballon, 
the Canadian pianist, to be prodigious, but Alberto 
Jonas, her teacher, tells us that he is willing to 
stake his professional reputation on her being so. 
She studied in her prodigy days with Rafael Joseffy 
and later went to Josef Hofmann. Conductor 
Stransky heard her not long ago and engaged her 
for a Philharmonic concert at Carnegie Hall, 
January 21. Following that, Miss Ballon will 
appear in a recital at Aeolian Hall, February 14. 
(We remind the critics that the last-named date is 
St. Valentine’s Day.) Miss Ballon’s Philharmonic 
number will be Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. 

: nme 

One of those fearful and wonderful daily news- 
paper musical articles is the New York World’s 
illustrated Sunday thriller, called “The Soul of a 
Lost Violin.” Alexander Bloch says that he in- 
tended to read it all, but made a dramatic and 
permanent pause after he got to this passage: 
“If it was my violin the hole would still be there, 
or a patch would show where it had been mended. 
We took off the bridge.” ‘Taking off the bridge 
to look for a patched hole in a violin seemed to 
Mr. Bloch like trying to find a fracture in a man’s 
skull by pulling out one of the hairs of his head 
and looking underneath. 

zene 

This column was in error when it announced last 
week that the American Music Optimists offered a 
$500 prize for a contest for the best American string 
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quintet, and that the competition would close Octo- 
ber 1. The truth is that the prize is being given 
personally by Mana-Zucca, president and founder 
of the American Music Optimists, and that the con- 
test will close November 1. In order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, here is the amended announce- 
ment of the proceedings: 

Mana-Zucca offers a prize of $500 for the best 
quintet (piano and strings) by an American com- 
poser, 

The contest will close November 1, 1921. 

Manuscripts must be labelled with a motto or 
nom de plume, and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing outside the same motto or nom de 
plume and containing the name and address of the 
composer. These envelopes will not be opened by 
the judges until after they have selected the winning 
composition. 

Manuscripts are to be sent to the secretary of 
the American Music Optimists, M. Gobert, at 4 
West 130th street, New York City. 

The judges will be Josef Stransky, Henry Hadley, 
Hans Letz, Roberto Moranzoni, and Joan Manen. 

The winning composition is to have its first per- 
formance at one of the concerts of the American 
Music Optimists. 

For all further information regarding the contest, 
address the secretary of the A. M.O. 

Rem e 

J. H. Thuman also is an optimist, and a musical 
one. On November 13 he delivered an address 
before the Optimists Club at the Queen City Club, 
Cincinnati, and it made such an impression that 
the Cincinnati College of Music (of which Mr. 
Thuman is the managing head) had the speech 
printed in pamphlet form. It is full of pith, pep, 
and propulsiveness, and takes a highly hopeful 
view of the future of American music, provided 
the training for those who are to make it be of the 
right kind. Mr. Thuman should get into touch 
with Dr. Noble, guide and pilot of the Juilliard 
$15,000,000 Foundation for Music. 

eRe 

The Viennese musicians appreciate deeply the 
relief work being carried on in their city by foreign 
organizations. They have only one form of wealth 
left—music—and this they give to the relief workers 
“gladly, freely, and from the depths of grateful 
hearts,” as a Vienna report informs us. Concerts 
are held in the relief and mission stations “by the 
best known musicians of Vienna and greatly en- 
joyed by the busy folk who spend their time 
ministering to the wants of the hungry and needy.” 

nmr er 

One wondérs what would happen to Tristan and 
Isolde if Brangaene, by mistake, filled her inspiring 
beaker with some of that one-half-of-one-per cent. 
solution. 

nee 
Kind correspondents continue to pour in upon 


us their confidential ideas about music, and we 


love to publish them. Here is a letter received 
from Chicago: 
Everybody is crazy. No doubt about it. Yesterday P. 


M. I went to hear Al McGlook (Alma Gluck). The concert 
was in Orchestra Hall and there were no vacant 
Two or three hundred people were seated on the big stage. 
The big crowd gave Alma generous and vociferous ap- 
plause. The program was lengthy and she gave several 
encores. It was plain that the audience was delighted 
When the last number was finished the mob applauded for 
two or three minutes. About one-third were on their feet, 
putting on wraps. Out came Alma and, responding to loud 
suggestions from the audience, sang “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny.” Then more applause, and more, and more 
Some had left the hall. More than half were on their 
feet, but still applauding. And again the singer appeared 
and sang a Scotch ballad. All this, mind you, after the 
long concert was over. 

There was nothing else on the program. Just Alma 
Gluck. But she was charming and gracious and anxious to 
please. Three times she sang encores to the bunch on the 
stage, her back to the audience. I, personally, myself, en- 
joyed the program. I thought I liked her singing better 
than when I heard her before 

And now, listen! Today the critics, I think without ex- 
ception, took hard raps at poor Al, They said she was 
rotten, or words to that effect. “So there you are” quoting 
your own favorite inanity. Who is crazy? The 2,000 
people who gave unmistakable evidence of keen pleasure 
in listening to the singer or the blase critics who opined that 
Alma is on the bum; that she has nothing but a pretty 
stage presence and a gracious, winning manner; that her 
voice is tired and worn; that she sings with effort; that 
she cannot get the upper tones, that the luscious quality 
is gone, etc., etc., etc. 

By the way, is it “au fait” to wear a hat as Alma did? 

setter omit name, perhaps. 
nRre 

Nilly (in second act of “Aida,” nudging Willy) 
—‘‘Amonasro’s coming soon,” 

Willy (yawning)—‘‘That so? 
member the names of those Jewish holidays.’ 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


seats. 


I never could re- 


, 
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PIANOS FOR CONCERTS 


As the present musical season advances the im- 
portance of the piano in concert work becomes 
more and more apparent to the artist. It is well 
known to those who have observed the conditions 
that surround the giving of concerts that fully 
ninety-nine per cent. of the recitals and concerts 
given must have a piano or they cannot take place. 

The manufacturers of concert grands, and there 
are very few of them in this country, are strained 
to the limit of their ability to supply grand pianos 
for concerts, so the effort has been made this season 
to utilize the smaller size of grands. Mary Garden, 
with her usual independence, has used in concerts 
the Steinert parlor and concert grand pianos, instru- 
ments manufactured in Boston and of unusual tonal 
quality. Other artists have followed Mary Garden 
in this movement, and thus today the manufacturers 
are finding themselves relieved in part of the great 
demand for concert grands. It does not seem 
possible, however, that the manufacturers will be 
able to keep up with this call, for the manufacturing 
facilities and the obtaining of proper workmen make 
it almost impossible to produce enough concert 
grands to take care of the many coneerts which are 
being given. Evidence of this is shown in New 
York City alone, where three theaters are being 
utilized for concerts all the time when they are not 
being used for dramatic performances. This same 
condition exists in Boston, Chicago, and the other 
large centers where a great number of concerts take 
place. i 

It is a question whether the artists really appre- 
ciate or comprehend what a piano means to them, 
And it is a question whether or not they under- 
stand that the piano is absolutely necessary and 
that they are dependent upon the manufacturers to 
a great extent for their ability to give their concerts 
and recitals. 

The piano manufacturers of this country have 
contributed more to the advancement of music and 
to giving the people the music they demand in the 
public appearances of the artists than any other 
single factor. For many years the few auditoriums 
devoted to music in New York were sufficient to 
meet the demand, for there were many nights when 
these music auditoriums were dark. Last season 
and this season it has not been the case. Audi- 
toriums could not be obtained, and only when Crosby 
Gaige, of the Selwyns, built the three theaters which 
represent the Selwyn plant in Forty-second street, 
New York City, and which were constructed with 
the end in view that concerts could be given in them, 
utilizing the time when the theaters were not being 
used for dramatic performances, was the situation 
relieved. It is a commercial feature, to be sure, 
but one that 1s giving relief to the congestion in 
New York City due to lack of auditorium facilities. 

This is stated here simply to indicate the number 
of concerts that are being given and to emphasize 
further that there is a limited number of concert 
grand pianos available for these concerts, and the 
great drain that is made upon the piano manufac- 
turers in taking care of the artists and supplying 
the necessary musical accompaniment for them. It 
was stated last spring by the Musicat Courter 
that the Steinway piano was used in no less than 
10,000 concerts during the season of 1919-1920. 
It is estimated that the Steinway will appear in a 
far greater number of concerts this season. 

Let one estimate what this has cost the House 
of Steinway; let him reason within himself from 
the commercial point of view, the dollar and cents 
side of the proposition; then let him consider what 
return has been given the piano manufacturers for 
this great expenditure of money! His answer will 
be the advertising. If, however, the piano manu- 
facturers are not able to sell concert grands, it 
then follows that all this is but adding to the name 
value of the instruments, and it is a question with 
the manufacturers whether this publicity could not 
be obtained in a different manner, through different 
sources, at a lower cost. Foreign musicians seem 
to feel that it is an easy thing for manufacturers 
to supply pianos and pay big bonuses. 

With the piano manufacturers of the highest 
grades it does not seem possible to continue this 
method of advertsiing. One well-known concern 
has over 200 concert grands in constant use; another 
concern has over 100. If. each one of these con- 
cert grands represents $1,000 in cost, it can be 
understood how much capital is invested in these 
300 concert grand pianos alone. Then must be 
added the cost of tuning, and that most expensive 
operation at the present time, the cost of moving. 
Mason & Hamlin, in New York City, placed a con- 
cert grand piano upon the stage of the Hippodrome 
one Sunday this season at a cost of eighty-six dol- 
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lars. This gives some indication of the contribution 
of the makers of the concert grands when it comes 
to providing instruments only for Sunday concerts. 
The Knabe house has spent equally as large a sum 
for the moving of one piana upon a Sunday, and 
the makers of other concert grands can tell of the 
same costs in supplying pianos for the use of the 
artists upon that day. 

If there are 30,000 concerts given in the United 
States this year, it is easy to arrive at some con- 
clusion as to the support the piano manufacturers 
are giving the artists who have their music to sell 
just as have the piano manufacturers their pianos. 

lf the artist claims he gives an adequate return 
to the piano manufacturer in the way of advertising, 
it would not be out of place for the piano manu- 
facturer to make the same claim as regards the 
publicity of the artist. 

All this is stated to show the conditions that 
surround the securing of pianos at the present time 
for the use of those who give concerts. It not only 
applies to New York but to every city in the United 
States where concerts are given. That is why 
artists are having such great difficulty in obtaining 
pianos. All seemingly demand the concert grand. 
There are many of them who could get along just 
as well with a small grand, and it is not sarcasm 
to say that many artists in their concerts could 
utilize the upright piano and thus lend to the com- 
mercial side of the proposition something that will 
bring sales to the piano manufacturers through 
their dealers, which would be just as much appre- 
ciated as are the box-office receipts by the artists. 
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COURTESY 


It is always considered good business for anyone 
who has anything to sell to treat customers with 
courtesy. All business men recognize this fact and 
endeavor in every way to have their employees 
extend at least some courtesy to those who enter 
their premises to buy what is offered for sale. 

This same rule should apply to all employees in 
concert and amusement places, where managers 
have something to sell the public. Everyone who 
attends a concert is certainly a customer when he 
offers to buy a ticket. It is strange that in the 
average theater or concert hall there are instances 
where courtesy is conspicuous only by its absence. 
Musical managers should see to it that the front 
of the house pays that same attention to the com- 
fort and feelings of the customer as is insisted 
upon in business houses. But if the managers 
themselves lack courtesy, it is to be expected that 
this lack will extend throughout the personnel in 
the front of the house. 

As an illustration of what this means for anyone 
—and especially any woman—who finds difficulty 
in understanding the modus operandi of the dis- 
posal of tickets and who may be compelled to ask 
questions, Carnegie Hall in New York City pre- 
sents an instance of this lack of courtesy, which is 
annoying when there is a line in the lobby leading 
to the box office and an effort is made to purchase 
a ticket for a current musical affair or for coming 
attractions of musical managers. For it costs noth- 
ing to return a courteous answer to an inquiry. 

There have been some complaints of the 
employees of Carnegie Hall as to this lack of 
courtesy, and it would be well for the managers of 
musical attractions offered for sale to the public 
to insist that due courtesy be extended to their 
customers. Anyone is apt to become flustered in 
a crowd. A hesitating inquirer should receive the 
necessary information. A big, burly man in uni- 
form who will answer a lady’s inquiry rudely—and, 
incidentally, incorrectly—has no place in such a 
position. Why it is that musical managers, offering 
their wares for sale, will allow or tolerate such 
lack of courtesy by employees in the front of Car- 
negie Hall is one of those things which cannot be 
understood; yet it has continued for a long timé, 
if all that is said be true. 

Courtesy is as cheap as advice; advice may not 
be of value, while courtesy always is. If all the 
complaints that have been made are true, Carnegie 
Hall’s position as to management of crowds in the 
lobby and the attitude of the box office employees 
should be reformed. This can be done by the 
musical managers themselves if they insist that 
those who come to patronize their offerings receive 
that courtesy which is due to everyone who wishes 
to purchase tickets, just the same as courtesy is 
received in the big department stores or in the small 
retail establishments. 

The fact should be taken into account that a 
crowd, seeking to buy at one window tickets for 
perhaps half a dozen different events, is bound to 
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bring about a considerable confusion, and inquiries 
from intending purchasers should be answered witli 
patience and consideration—not, as has occurred to 
our knowledge, with rough discourtesy. 

Many complaints have been made in days gone 
by as to the attitude of the men in the box office 
in places of amusement throughout this country. 
It is the very fact that these employees understand 
the effect that a crowd has upon an individual, and 
take advantage of this, that causes many bitter and 
resentful feelings which should not be permitted 
to arise. 

It is to be hoped that the musical managers of 
New York City, if these conditions be true, will 
insist that there be a changed attitude in this respect. 
If those who are said to be guilty of these acts of 
discourtesy will not change their attitude, then there 
certainly are people with ability enough to do this 
kind of work to take the places of those who seem 
to feel that a helpless woman, worried and flustered, 
can be talked to as though she had no rights as to 
what she does with her money or what she obtains 
for it. 

If what is said herewith be not true, and if the 
management of Carnegie Hall desires to rectify any 
mistake made in this article, it is at perfect liberty 
to do so. 
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INEXPERIENCE 


It is announced that the Chicago Opera season in 
New York is to begin with “Norma.” Now the 
choice of “Norma” with which to open a season 
certainly indicates that there is lack of experience 
or lack of authority somewhere in the management 
of the company. The opera is simply the vehicle 
for the exploitation of a single star, and it is hepe- 
lessly old fashioned and of the smallest musical 
interest. We were about to comment upon it 
editorially when the following was received from 
Rene Devries. Writing of a performance of 
“Manon” at Chicago last week, he said: 


It is not the desire of this reviewer to condemn the opera 
management unfairly. This writer holds in the highest 
degree of esteem of the good intentions of Herbert M. John- 
son, but though he and his associates are not asking for 
advice, the many years spent by the writer listening to 
opera not only in this country but abroad as well, impels 
him to call attention to drawbacks which, when remedied, 
will make of the Chicago Opera Association an organiza- 
tion second to none in the operatic world. Mr. Johnson 
may believe that one or two stars will make a cast. This 
is not true. A Muratore may pack the Auditorium, but he 
alone cahnot present “Manon” any more than Galli-Curci 
“Linda di Chamounix,” or Raisa “Aida,” or any other big 
star boasted of by the Chicago Opera Association. The 
ensemble makes a performance worthy or unworthy and 
that ensemble was again lacking in the performance under 
review. Small roles this season have been neglected. That 
is to say, seldom has a whole star cast been heard during 
the season that is soon to come to an end. Five excep- 
tions could be cited, but for the balance the performances 
have been marred by the miscasting of singers in the small 
parts. Hector Dufranne, one of the most reliable French 
baritones, is not the type for Lescaut, nor has he sufficient 
vocal agility to sing the part. Thus, he was miscast. 
Desire Defrere, one of the most essential members of the 
company, has this season been entrusted with roles not in 
his voice, and it happened again on this occasion when he 
appeared as Guillot di Monfortaine—sung generally by a 
second tenor, such as Dua or Warnery. True, the part 
has been sung by baritone bouffes, but the role is not in 
Mr. Defrere’s make-up. Furthermore, he read the lines 
poorly, Constantin Nicolay, a bass, sang the role of De 
Bretigny, given generally to a young baritone. Nicolay 
did well with the role; nevertheless he too was miscast. 
Margery Maxwell, Elso Diemer and Philene Falco (and 
not Frances Paperte, as indicated in the program) appeared 
as Poussette, Javotte and Rosette, respectively, and did 
their best, but that was not sufficient to make their parts 
stand out as they should. So much for the small roles. 

Now a little word about the stage management: Mr. 
Johnson may think that the performance went on without 
any mishaps. Several occurred nevertheless. In the sec- 
ond act, the tenor says to the soprano: “Quel vacarme” 
(“What a noise”)—and there was perfect silence! Three 
or four other errors were jotted down by ye scribe, but 
having made his point with one, an enumeration of them 
would throw no further light on the matter. Then one of 
the stage managers appeared between the scenery now and 
then and his street clothes took away from the picture. 
The face of the man was not discernible, but his bald 
head shone brilliantly. This is not the first time either 
that a head or an arm has been projected from the scen- 
ery, as often one of the chorus conductors is seen by the 
audience. 

All these things are small in themselves, but when put 
together, they show conclusively the lack of a firm hand. 
Mr. Johnson is new in the operatic field; he can learn 
through criticism, as, if only praise were given, he would 
naturally believe that further improvement is unnecessary. 
These words are addressed to him in the best spirit—that 
of sincere admiration for an honest man, desirous to be 
put on the right track, but whose previous experience was 
in a different line and who must learn that a warm day 
or two does not make a summer, nor one, two or even 
three stars a good performance. 


Mr. Devries has covered so thoroughly the ground 
upon which we intended to build a few remarks 
that we will leave him the word. He has demon- 
strated conclusively and proved by evidence what 
we, from New York, could only suspect. 
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Bandmaster Goldman Honored on His Birthday 


A birthday party in honor of Edwin Franko Goldman, 
‘the celebrated bandmaster, was given at the residence of 
‘Millie Hambur on New Year's Eve, at 930 Park 
‘Avenue. Mr. Goldman was born in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on January 1, 1878. 
by the presence of many celebrities as well as by the 
rendition of a most unusual program. 

_As most of those present were musicians, it was de- 
cided not to permit the performance of a single serious 
work, and this rule was adhered to throughout the even- 
ing. Not even the correct names of the performers ap- 
peared on the program. As a joke, the “Socety of 
Music Pessimists” was founded on this occasion, and 
held its first meeting to the delight and merriment of over 
150 guests. All the musicians vowed that they hated music 
and musicians, and would do all in their power to dis- 
courage art and artists. After the meeting the specially 
prepared program was allowed to proceed. The printed 
jprogram consisted of ten wonderfully clever parodies which 
‘evoked roars of laughter. The hit of the evening was an 
impersonation of Cantor Rosenblatt by Felix Gross, ac- 
‘companied by Maximilian Pilzer. Indian dances by Prin- 
cess Watawaso and Robert Mainzer were also enthusias- 
tically received. A “Jazz Band” consisting of famous 
musicians (in which Mr, Goldman played the cornet) was 
also a hit. The entire audience joined in the singing of 
two popular songs for which special verses were written. 

The entertainment was followed by a dance, and about 
seventy guests remained for breakfast which was served 
at about 6 a. m. The dance music was provided by the 
various artists present, everybody entering into the spirit 
of the occasion, Eugene Ysaye played six or seven dance 
numbers with Max Pilzer at the piano; he played the 
“Blue Danube” waltz, “Avalon,” “Whisperin’,” “The Love 
Nest” and other numbers, and the crowd simply howled 
with delight. He later danced with several of the ladies 
present. A magnificent birthday cake was baked for the 
occasion and cut by Mr. Goldman. He was presented with 
a combination gold knife and pencil by several of his 
friends. 

Among the guests present were: Eugene Ysaye, Mrs. 
Vernon Stiles, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Stransky, Roberto 
Moranzoni, Rosa Ponselle, Carmela Ponselle, Juan Manen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Pilzer, G. Bamboschek, Fannie Hurst, 
Ellen and Herma Dalossy, Rhea Silberta, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger De Bruyn, G. Sturani, John Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludwig Marum, Mana-Zucca, Princess Watawaso, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, Helen Stover, Harriet 
McConnell, Louis Mann, Clara Lipman, Samuel Shipman, 
Grover Tilden Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Gross, Alex. 
John Gross, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Mainzer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Mainzer, Regina V. G. Millhiser, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Gimbel, Albert Rifkin, Dr. Lewis Hart Marks, 
Mrs. Simon Frankel, Mr. and Mrs. A. Norman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolph Love, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Hambur, Wil- 
ton Lackaye, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Schroder, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Schiffer, Mrs. Edward Kerbs, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Ittleson, Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Haberman and Jacques 
Danielson. 


Sevcik to Arrive January 15 


Professor Otokar Sevcik, the world famous violin peda- 
gogue, who is coming to America to teach at the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, will arrive on the Rotterdam next 
Saturday, January 15. A large number of violinists have 
already registered for work with the great master, and 
aspiring young students will go to Ithaca from all parts 
of the United States to try for the $1,200 Kubelik-Sevcik 
scholarship examination to be held there on January 22, at 
which time this scholarship will be awarded. Owing to the 
fact that applicants will*compete from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific the winner will really be a fair representative of the 
best talent America can offer. 

At a concert by the Conservatory Orchestra, under the 
direction of Professor Paul Stoeving, to be given at the 
conservatory on January 26, the winner of the scholarship 
will be the principal soloist. 

With Auer already in America, the coming of Sevcik 
will swing the violin pendulum decidedly to this side of the 
world, and this should prove a tremendous impetus not only 
in developing native American talent, but also in directing 
world attention to the gigantic strides America is making 
musically, 


Coates Returns Home 


Albert Coates, the conductor of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, and Mrs. Coates sailed on January 4, on the 
French liner Rochambeau for England, after a two weeks’ 
visit as guest conductor of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Before sailing Mr. Coates said: “Coming over to Amer- 
ica for the first time, and knowing only your eminent con- 
ductor, Walter Damrosch, whom London honored last 
spring, the kindness and hospitality which Mrs. Coates and 
myself have met with has struck us all a heap. The honor 
and privilege of conducting the New York Symphony 
Orchestra has made life worth living.” 

When asked what he thought of New York’s mid-winter 
weather, the conductor said that two days before arriving 
in New York the ship passed through a tremendous bliz- 
zard, and was pleasantly surprised when the ship docked 
in beautiful weather which continued throughout his visit. 


Gallo Wins California Suits 


The two lawsuits (for salary and profits due) brought 
against Fortune Gallo by his former associate, Charles 
Baker, in Los Angeles, were decided last week in favor 
of the former. The first suit, for $8,383, was decided by 
Federal Court Judge Blatsoe with the final finding that 
Gallo had overpaid Baker. The latter was required to pay 
court and other costs. The second suit, for $2,650, for 
salaries claimed by Baker after he had resigned from the 
San Carlo Opera Company also was decided in favor of 
Gallo by the same court and judge, who ruled that 
Baker’s resignation nullified his further claim on Gallo. 





Minnie Tracey Stages Miracle Play 
Last evening (January 12), a miracle play in the style 
of the twelfth century, with musical setting by Paul Bliss, 
staged and produced by Minnie Tracey, was given at the 


e occasion was made memorable ° 
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Woman's Club in Cincinnati. The stage picture was de- 
signed by Paul Ashbrooke, the well known painter. A 
detailed account of this work will appear in a latter issue 
of the Musicat Courter. 





Huge Audience Hears Toscanini’s Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall was packed to the doors to hold the im- 
mense throng of auditors who gathered to hear the second 
New York concert of Toscanini and his La Scala Orches- 
tra. The playing was of a far more finished order tonally 
and technically, due to the lesser degree of nervousness of 
the men and also to the better concert acoustics of the oc- 
casion, the Metropolitan Opera House being no match for 
Carnegie Hall in that regard. 

The concert opened with some ancient Italian numbers, 
delivered with exquisite clarity, taste and delicacy. 

Then followed Beethoven's seventh symphony, a_per- 
formance of superlative effectiveness. Someone or other 
accused Toscanini of being too Italian in his Beethoven 
interpretations. If that be the case, then commend us to 
the Italianism of the Beethoven version as given by Tos- 
canini last week. It was a highly appealing, beautiful, 
artistic, and faultlessly conceived and executed musical 


‘message. When Beethoven can be made to sound so lovely 


only a soured critic or opinionated churl could find it in 
his mind (and pen) to dissent. 

Victor De Sabata’s “Juventus,” a vivid and spicily scored 
symphonic poem, 4 la Strauss, Debussy, and Liszt, was 
given with scintillating virtuosity and held the listeners in 
thrall. The Rossini “William Tell” overture drew cheers 
after its finish, so spirited and compelling was its presenta- 
tion. 

Toscanini, the lion of the evening, was modest and retir- 
ing as usual in his acknowledgment of the ovations he re- 
ceived, 


Matzenauer with Philharmonic 


Margaret Matzenauer will make her second appearance 
this season at the Philharmonic concerts tonight, January 
13, at Carnegie Hall, when she will sing the aria, “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon,” and three manu- 
script songs for voice and orchestra. Conductor Stransky 
will give a revival of Brahms’ third symphony, Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration,” and the “Carneval” overture 
of Dvorak. 

At tomorrow afternoon's concert, January 14, Mme. 
Matzenauer will again be the assisting artist, singing with 
the orchestra the “Immolation Scene” from “Gotterdam- 
merung” and the manuscript songs of tonight’s program. 
For the symphony Mr. Stransky has chosen the first one 
of Schumann in B flat, and will present for the other or- 
chestral number Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun.” 

A second all-Wagner program will be given at the Phil- 
harmonic Sunday afternoon concert at Carnegie Hall on 
January 16. The program will be entirely different from 
that given at the first all-Wagner concert. 


Alexander H. W. Bremer Dead 


Alexander H. W. Bremer, for over fifty years a member 
of the Musical Mutual Protective Union and its president 
for twelve terms of one year each, died at his home in 
New York on January 5. He was born at Copenhagen on 
January 15, 1850, coming to this country in 1867. In 
Denmark he studied with Gade, and when he arrived here 
was, during thirty years, a member of most of the prom- 
inent orchestras and bands, playing under such conductors 
as Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Seidl, Thomas and Gilmore. 
Among his musical offices was that of president of the 
National League of Musicians of the United States and 
secretary of the Musical Exchange. At the time of his 
death he was secretary and treasurer of the International 
Music Festival League. He was also active in municipal 
politics and held several city offices. He is survived by his 
widow, Katherine Gross Bremer, to whom he was married 
in 1875, and by an only son. 


Spalding Soloist with New York Symphony 


Albert Spalding was the soloist on Sunday afternoon, 
January 9, with the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Aeolian Hall. It was more of a Spalding reception than 
anything else, and the American virtucso was loudly ap 
plauded many times in appreciation of his masterly playing. 

The orchestra opened the program with the overture, 
“Rosamunde” (Schubert), which was followed by the Ber 
lioz symphony, “Harold in Italy,” in which Mr. Pollain 
played delightfully the viola solo. 

Then came the violinist with a superb rendition of the 
Beethoven concerto in D. The cadenza was not familiar, 
but delightfully given. He was enthusiastically applauded, 
and deservedly so. 

Conductor Damrosch had announced a performance of 
the Chausson symphony for this date, but a printed slip in 
the program stated that insufficient rehearsals had caused 
a postponement. The program closed with the De Sabata 
symphonic poem, “Juventus.” 


Sundelius in “Don Carlos” 


Although Marie Sundelius did not happen to play a lead- 
ing role in the elaborate revival of “Don Carlos” that was 
given for the first time in many years at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season, nevertheless the critics in re- 
viewing the performance did not overlook her artistic 
work. Gilbert Gabriel in the Sun pithily put it as: “Mme. 
Sundelius’ voice was a voice from heaven.” 


Nevada Van Der Veer a Mezzo Contralto 

Nevada Van Der Veer’s voice and range are so unusual 
for a contralto that it is small wonder that she was re- 
cently named as “soprano.” “Mezzo contralto” really best 
describes her voice, for she has a range covering the high- 
est and the lowest. 

Riegger to Assist at Organ Recital 

On January 16 at the Girls’ High School of Brooklyn, 
Carl G. Schmidt, organist, assisted by Neira D. Riegger, 
contralto, will give a recital. 


I SEE THAT— 


Owing to the wrangling of the artists, Marinuzzi has re- 
signed as artistic director of the Chicago Opera. 

Caruso is recovering from his attack of pleurisy. 

Charles M. Schwab has accepted the presidency of the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir. 

Prominent musicians attended the birthday party given in 
honor of Edwin Franko Goldman on New Year's 
Eve. 

Selma Kurz, the Viennese soprano, made an excellent im- 
pression at her first New York concert appearance. 
Roderick White has just gone under the management of 

Evelyn Hopper. 

Two hundred guests greeted Mengelberg at a reception 
given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. bodanzky 

Bellini’s “Norma” is to open the Chicago Opera’s season 
in New York on January 24. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch has signed a contract for another two 
years as director of the Detroit Orchestra. 

According to a dispatch from Brighton, England, Sir 
Henry Wood says he will never conduct an orchestra 
without women in the future 

Alexander H. W. Bremer, ex-president of the 
League of Musicians, is dead. 

Arthur Middleton already has been secured by 
and Witte for a string of dates next season 

Marinuzzi threatens to leave the Chicago Opera for good 
if anyone but Herbert Johnson succeeds him 

Guiomar Novaes was married to Octavio Pinto last No- 
vember. 

Toscanini and his orchestra aroused unparalleled enthusi- 
asm at their recent Boston concerts. 

Poldowski will give a program of her own compositions 
at the Princess Theater, January 18. 

Emma A. Dambmann gave a reception for the Southland 
Singers. 

Mabel Garrison’s first New York recital of the season will 
be given in Carnegie Hall, February 12, 

Janet Bullock Williams will hereafter spell her 
Jannet Bullock Williams. 

For the first time since the war German opera was sung 
in Paris on January 5 

The Chicago Orchestra will give its only 
cert in Carnegie Hall, January 25 

Selim Palnigren is announced to’ arrive in 
middle of January. 

Gutia Casini has been called by critics the Heifetz of the 
cello 

Marie Ruemmeli appeared recently at two successful con 
certs in St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko are now in Monte Carlo. 

Albert Coates returned to England ‘on January 4. 

Josef Hofmann will present an entire Schumann program 
at his Carnegie Hall recital 

Many youthful artists enjoyed the Christmas party given 
by Rosemary Pfaff. 

The three Eddy sisters played at St. John’s Church, Bay 
onne, December 26. 

Marinus de Jong, the 
America. 

On February 10 Hipolito Lazaro will fill his third concert 
engagement in Montreal this season 

Wild applause greeted Muratore upon his return to the 
Chicago Opera. 

Rose Sutro wrote the sketch of Max Bruch’s life and 
works which was read by Charles Cooper at the Mac 
Dowell Club on January 6 

Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller have been booked 
for a five weeks’ tour of the Middle West 

Sergei Klibansky has been visiting in the South. 


National 


Horner 


name 


New York con 


America the 


Belgian pianist, has arrived in 


A baby boy arrived at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Stoessel on January 6. ' 
Marguerite d’Alvarez will be among the winter visitors 


to Florida. 

Frederick Gunster will sing in Brantford, Ont., on Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Fortune Gallo has won the two lawsuits brought against 
him by Charles R. Baker 

This year’s Soder-Hueck scholarship has been awarded to 
Josephine Di Martiana, an Italian 

Mina Kaufmann is giving a series of teas at her Carnegie 
Hall studios in New York 

Mme. Davenport Engberg has returned to Seattle to reor- 

ganize her People’s Symphony Orchestra 

Francisco and Berkeley are working to obtain one 

branch of the National Conservatory of Music. 


San 


Alice Frisca has changed her name back to Alice Mayer. 

Gottfriend H. Federlein, subwarden of the American Guild 
of Organists, presided at the annual luncheon 

Kerekjarto was proclaimed a genius after his Chicago 


recital. 

The Société Philharmonique of Worcester, Mass., is 
ing scholarships to talented local musicians 

An appeal has been issued to New York State teachers to 

make the American Artists’ Contest a success 

Bush Conservatory in Chicago will give a formal 

debut concert to each of its post-graduate students 

who are ready for a professional career 

The dates of the Zurich International Festival have been 
changed to June 19 to July 17 

Alexander Schmuller is making his first public appearance 
in America today 


offer 


The 


What with teaching in Cleveland and New York, Ernest 
Bloch has little time for composing 

The Manhattan Opera House next season will be largely 
devoted to concerts 

Mary Mellish is “more than busy.” 

Alfredo Oswald, the Brazilian pianist, has won praise for 


his playing both here and abroad 

Dr. Karl Muck is one of the successors of Otto Hess at 
the Munich Opera. 

Leo Ornstein was most successful at his two 
pearances in Havana. 

The Selwyn, Times Square and the Apollo theaters in New 
York are available for concert purposes 

Holst’s “The Planets,” played for the first time in America 
by the Chicago Orchestra, proved to be an interesting 
and worthy novelty. 

John Warren Erb writes interestingly on “The Qualities 
Upon Which the Perfection of Choral Singing De 
pends.” G.N 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA’S FINE PERFORMANCE OF 
BLOCH’S SYMPHONY LEADS WAY FOR NEW HEARINGS 





Creator of the Much Talked About C Sharp Minor Symphony Delighted with Reception His Work Receives—Praises 


hi Ss 
4 Too Str 


to Devote All the Time He Would Like 





Conductor Sokoloff and His Men—Finds T: 


to Composition—His Success at the Cleveland Institute of Music 


It is impossible to hear any one of Ernest Bloch’s major 
compositions without desiring to meet and talk with the 
creator of them, Their restrained modernism and _ their 
extraordinary complexity and beauty of structure give one 
to wonder what manner of man the composer may be 
That he must be interesting one could hardly doubt, for 
the works are intellectual as well as beautiful, but that he 
would present as many sidelights as he does, so many fields 
of thought that lie outside of the ordinary limits of creative 
work, was a surprise to this interviewer. 

The interview followed the production by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra of Bloch’s symphony in C sharp 
minor, which was conducted by the composer.. The work 
had already been heard a number of times in this country, 
but never before if Cleveland. It scored a tremendous 
success, as it has upon every other occasion. 


His Success at THe CLeveLann INstTiTUTE oF Music.. 


Upon his arrival in New York Mr. Bloch very kindly 
spared us a half hour of his mych occupied time and told 
us so many things that we despair of giving any more than 


‘a mere outline of them. 


Mr. Bloch speaks quietly, without 
haste or excitement, but with conviction and unbounded en- 
thusiasm. He describéd how he was called to Cleveland to 
take charge of the newly organized Institute of Music, 
how he was called upon by strangers, who knew of him 
merely by reputation, to undertake this work, and how 
his ambition was to override friction by meeting his possi- 
ble competitors and explaining to them his ideals and 
theories. And because he is interested only in art and 
not in personal animosities he won them all to his cause 
and swept aside any opposition that might have developed 
to the new undertaking. : 
The foreword to the prospectus of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music is quoted from one of Bloch’s lectures: “Musical 
education, in addition to the thorough study of technic, 
ought above all else, to develop qualities of appreciation, 
judgment and taste, and to stimulate understanding and 
love of music.” Enlarging upon this, Mr. Bloch explains 
that there are many who may not become successful play- 
ers but that there is no reason why they should not become 
successful listeners. The audience as well as the execu- 























emotional stress. 
because of its evenness. 


Hall i 
mas carols and French ‘noels’ tenderly, admirably sung. 


later French and Russian groups.’’—New York Times. 


she began with ancient Christmas Carols, _ 
“She sang these with charm and significance. 


“Aeolian Hall was filled by an audience which 


Van der Veer. 


‘Die Allmacht,’ the exacting range of which was 
“Mme, Van der Veer’s voice is of a rich color, 


formed a French 
to Miss Van der 


VAN oer VEER 


New York, December 29 
Triumphs Again-Capacity House 


“Nevada Van der Veer, mezzo-contralto, has one of the most beautiful voices of the 
day. It is not only opulent in quality but sensuously colored. Her range is wide, and 
she sings with ease and eloquence every type of song, ranging from church music to 
works of the modern French school.”"—New York Tribune. 


“Only a few seasons ago Mme. Nevada Van der Veer was known as an oratorio singer. 
But she has expanded her activities to include the more difficult field of the song recital, 
and she has become very proficient in her new field. Her voice is one of the best con- 
traltos now on the concert stage. It is an expressive voice, and that is the most impor- 
tant attribute a voice can have in interpreting song. 

“The Christmas carols were sung with firm, even tones. 
an excellent control of the. quantity and quality of her tones. 
miss’ variety of singer who flood the concert halls, attributing their lack of fineness to 
Yet Mme. Van der Veer’s voice is not lacking in emotional appeal 
She sang Schubert’s “The Omnipotence’ very effectively. 
Again in some French songs, including Debussy’s ‘Recueillement’ and Ravel’s ‘La 
Flute Enchantee’, she displayed her versatility..—New York Telegram. 


“The songs were all evidently much enjoyed by the large audience. 1 
fine voice with skill, her diction was good and her phrasing excellent.”—-New York 


“Nevada Van der Veer, the contralto, oftener heard as a commanding figure in oratorio, sang to a full Aeolian 


She presented herself in varied mood pictures and outstanding lyric beauty. i y i 
She gave Schubert's ‘The Omnipotence’ with opulent tone, adding 


“Nevada Van der Veer gave an interesting recital of songs to a fashionable audience. 
Her interpretations of quaint lieder, graceful chansons, romantic Rus- 


sian ballads and various other sorts of vocal selections proved her capability.’’— 


“The singer of this name has been known for a long time, especially as a dependable and beautiful voiced oratorio 
She offered us yesterday after many former successes in song recital a very interesting program that showed the 


singer. f a i : 
reatest artistic endeavor, and which fulfilled every expectation. Mme. \ an der Veer has undoubtedly a decided talent 
or interpretation, and her large audience gave her a very warm welcome.""—New York Staats Zeitung. 


listened 


“Starting with a group of five Christmas carols, Mme. Van der Veer proceeded to an English version of Schubert's 
nobly filled by her well managed voice. 
Her taste is excellent, reserved, 


diction made the words of her songs as clear as their mood was 


“Mrs. Van der Veer sang a varied and interesting programme, 
in good condition, and she sang with assurance and expressiveness.’’—-New York Globe. 


“Miss Van der Veer’s fine mezzo-contralto voice was in special holiday form, too, with perhaps a little added color. 
It is possible that the enthusiasm of her audience did not detract from this. 

“'La Vierge A la Créche’ was sung with particular beauty and tenderness. 
roup, and there was Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff and Tscherepnin to represent Russia, finely adapted 
eer's interpretative powers.”—New York Evening Mail. 


“Mme, Van der Veer has a voice of fine quality, broad range and 
She displayed an: apt knowledge of treating the phrase as part of a well-felt interpretation of her songs. 
especially effective results in a group of Christmas carols and in Schubert’s ‘Die Allmacht,’ sung in English.”—New York 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 
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Mme. Van der Veer has 
She is not of the ‘hit or 


In her delivery of them the singer used her 
erald. 
She began with 300-year-old Christ- 


In sympathy with the season 


New York American. 


enthusiastically to a well varied program by Nevada 


intensely musical. Her English 


defined.”"—-New York 


Her voice, which tends to brilliancy of tone, was 


Debussy, Ravel, Paulin and Chabrier 


resonant power, and one excellently handled, 
She achieved 


New York 
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(It is interesting to note that 


tants should be educated. 
It is the newest phase 


this concept is sweeping the world. 
of musical thought.) 

The faculty of the school is as follows: Piano, Nathan 
Fryer; violin, Louis Edlin, concertmaster of the Cleveland 
Orchestra; cello, Victor De Gomez, first cellist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra; orchestral department, members of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. This list is given only to illus- 
trate how Mr. Bloch and Mr. Sokoloff are working to- 
ag and in harmony for the uplift of Cleveland music 
ife. 

SoKOLorr AND THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, 


“Sokoloff has done a wonderful work with the Cleveland 
Orchestra,” says Mr. Bloch. “In two years he has built 
it up out of nothing until now it is a first class organiza- 
tion. Then, too, he is a fine violinist and was the soloist at 
the concert when my symphony was played, and the press 
was enthusiastic about his playing as about my symphony. 
They gave me and the orchestra some very fine notices in- 
deed. And the orchestra deserved them. It played splen- 
didly. 

His Sympyuony 1n C SuHarp Minor, 


“The symphony was written twenty years ago. I was 
then twenty years old—and working, in business, to earn 
my living. That is all right so long as you can work 
fourteen hours a day. They wouldn’t play it then. And 
now that my music is played I am no longer interested in 
it. What I am interested in is the music that is not yet 
written, the compositions that are to come. 

Has Many Pupits. 

“I have little time to compose even now. I teach in Cleve- 
land, and I retain my pupils here in New York, traveling 
back and forth. I get my rest on the train. I have man- 
aged to finish my violin sonata. I thought about it during 
the summer, completed it in my mind, and had then only to 
write it down. 

“I have many pupils, big and little, and find them very in- 
teresting. They present many problems. Some have good 
rhythm and no ear, some have ear but lack rhythm, some 
have ear and rhythm but no sentiment, some appear to be 
musically endowed but do not care for music. 

“IT use no books in teaching. For counterpoint I use 
Palestrina, for fugue the Well Tempered Clavier, for har- 
mony the Bach Chorals, for form the Beethoven sonatas 
and symphonies. The pupil is always kept close to music 
and away from dry rules. 

“At Peterboro, where | have a class of children during 
the summer, I have opportunity to make many useful ob- 
servations as to the working of the child. I have here, you 
see, a volume of stenographic reports of these experiences, 
all typewritten, filed and catalogued. I am not so much 
concerned with the successful ones; they are easy to teach. 
But I say to myself: ‘How about that poor little one over 
there? What is wrong with him? Why can he not make 
the motions up and down or sideways indicating rhythm, 
I—2, I—2, I—2—3, I—2—3?” 

“Generally I find it is a lack of co-ordination, sometimes 
a lack of imagination. I say to them, ‘Make a mark on the 
blackboard.’ It is the same motion—down, up, down, side- 
ways, up. They can do that. They can see it. It is some- 
thing real. Then I get them to make the same motions 
away from the blackboard. Thus I teach them rhythm. 

“I have many interesting pupils of composition, They 
work well. Some of them will produce brilliant work. One 
of them even writes rag-time. Why not? As long as he 
writés good rag-time ! 

LittLe TrME FoR CoMPOSING, 

“My own work? Of course, I want to compose. But 
what time have I for that? I have to earn my living. I 
am not rich. If I had kept on with my violin I might have 
had a living from that. But the character of violin play- 
ing, of the virtuoso, is so different from that of the com- 
poser. The tone, the life, the whole trend of thought, is 
different. 1 could not do both. 

“And I have no regrets. My work interests me. I used 
to be unhappy at the passing years with nothing accom- 
plished, or too little. But now—when I die there is one 
line they can write on my tombstone: ‘He did the best he 
could !’” P, 





Francisca Catalina Gives Recital 


On Saturday evening, January 1, Francisca Catalina, a 
Spanish coloratura soprano, gave an interesting and artistic 
song recital at Aeolian Hall. In her singing she displayed 
an excellent tone, brilliant in color with exceptional flexi- 
bility. Her program consisted of French, English, Italian 
and Spanish numbers in which there was plenty of variety 
to test her ability. The aria from “Lucrezia Borgia” 
(Donizetti) was particularly well sung and gave her ample 
opportunity to show her ability as a coloratura. She was 
enthusiastically received and obliged to add encores. 


Adele Lewing’s Tribute to Beethoven 


A poem written by Adele Lewing and subsequently 
printed in a metropolitan daily, was recited by her at a 
Liederkranz affair, followed by her playing of Beethoven 
sonatas. Two pleasing Christmas songs, the poems and 
music by this artist, were sung by her at a Christmas 
celebration gathering of the same society. She was highly 
complimented and later gave some piano solos. 











JUST PUBLISHED! 


The DIRECTORY of the NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF MUSIC CLUBS, containing over 3,000 
names and addresses of musicians and a list of all 
Federated Clubs in the United States. Only a lim- 
ited number of copies are for sale. Price $5.00. 
Address: 
MRS. FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, 

Chairman of Printing and Publishing, 
41 N. Portage Path, Akron, Ohio. 
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HAVING HEARD SPIWAKOWSKY AT STOCKHOLM 7 YEARS AGO, WHEN HE 
WAS BUT 17 YEARS OLD—AND HAVING SINCE THEN OBSERVED THE 
ARTIST’S STEADY RISE TO GREAT FAME IN ENGLAND, HOLLAND, SCANDI- 
NAVIA AND GERMANY 


M. H. HANSON 


has decided to present 


JASCHA 


OPIWARO WOR} 


RUSSIAN PIANIST 











early in January, 1922 


MESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS DEBUT ABOUT JANUARY Ist, 1922 


aware of the artists’ merit have placed j : 

their Concert Grand at Spiwakowsky’s For all p — address 
disposal for his U. S. and Canadian M. H. HANSON, 
Concerts. 437 5th Ave., New York 
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MARINUZZI THREATENS TO QUIT CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 5.) 


January 6, Rene Devries asked the following pertinent 
questions: “Has Marinuzzi authority or has he none? 
Is he the artistic director or only the leading Italian con- 
ductor? Does he make the casts? In other words, is he 
responsible for the blunders as well as successes of the 
present season?” ; 

The same scribe recently had a long conversation with 
Mr. Marinuzzi in his private office, and at that time asked 
him point-blank who was the artistic director. He de- 
manded that the question be put to him again and the same 
question. was repeated. His answer was: “Why, I am the 
artistic director. What do you mean?” 

The conversation then proceeded as follows: 

Devares: “Just what I said. Do you make the casts 
and also the repertory?” 

Marinuzzi: “Yes, I do.” 


Devnres: “Always?” 

Maninuzzi: “Nearly so.” 

Devries: “Did you cast—and—artist—in—and—role ?” 
Marinuzzi: “No,” 

Devares: “And—and—in—and—role ?” 


Marminuzzi: “No, but I am very friendly with Herbert 
M. Johnson.” 

Devries: “Excuse me, but I did not ask you any question 
pertaining to the Executive Director of the company.” 

Marinuzzi: “No, but I would prefer that you should 
know how Mr. Johnson and I stand together,” 

To reporters and others Mr. Marinuzzi stated that his 
resignation was due to the fact that he had too much work, 
“as it is simply too much for one man to be artistic director 
and chief conductor. Now I have resigned and I intend 
to devote all my attention to conducting. Herbert Johnson 
will probably take over the entire management. Artists 
with the company will now be satisfied with the way they 
are cast, as one can't argue with one’s boss.” 


Too Many Cooks, 


rhat last sentence in Marinuzzi’s statement is quite cor- 
rect. “Too many cooks spoil the broth” and the Chicago 
Opera needs but one chief. If the present head does not 
make good, then the critics, the public and the Board of 
Directors of the Chicago Opera Association will know 
conclusively on whom te tack the blame, instead of having 
one of the men acting as the goat for the others. Mari- 
nuzzi’s statement that he had too much work to do is cor- 
rect, although if he had been given free rein, he probably 
would have remained as artistic director; but his authority 


since the beginning of the season has been secretly ques- 
tioned on more than one occasion. 

Both Messrs, Johnson and Marinuzzi are giving of their 
best to the Chicago Opera Association. Nothing more can 
be asked from anyone. It is to be hoped that intrigues 
will not be allowed to jeopardize their splendid efforts. 

Marinuzzi's ULtiMatuM, 

Since the foregoing was written, rumor after rumor 
has been spread abroad, naming this one or that one as 
the likely successor of Gino Marinuzzi in the position of 
“Artistic Director.” The writer saw Mr. Marinuzzi again 
in regard to these rumors and he made the following cate- 
gorical statement : 

“If any other person than Herbert M. Johnson directs 
the affairs of the Chicago Opera Association or is ap- 
pointed to the position of Artistic Director, from which I 
resigned, I will leave the organization altogether.” 

Rene Devries. 


Althouse Pleases Everywhere 


Despite the fact that Paul Althouse gave his third recital 
in Canton, O., within seven months, the audience was none 
the less enthusiastic and received him with open arms. 
According to the Evening Repository of October 29, he 
“gave one of the most artistic concerts that has "been sung 
here. His program was finely balanced and the tenor sang 
with an abundance of feeling and with a clear-and resonant 
voice from the opening to the closing number, and was 
warmly applauded throughout.” 

Emphasizing his popularity is the report from the Daily 
News, which said: “There is always room in America’s 
Hall of Music Fame, so we offer the name of Paul Alt- 
house, who thrilled and pleased some 2,000 people at the city 
auditorium.” 

When the Metropolitan Opera tenor went to Elmira, N. 
Y., on November 14, he created an equally favorable im- 
pression, as indicated in the following: “Probably no 
recital given in Elmira has created more enthusiasm or had 
a more appealing force than this one; how can we express 
the artistry in words of Mr. Althouse’s singing? We can- 
not, but we can say that after several of his songs many 
were in tears; that is what few singers can claim for 
themselves, the real emotional quality.” 

“This young artist énthralled his immense audience,” 
is the manner in which the critic of the Appleton, Wis., 
Post-Crescent of November 17 describes the impression 
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made by the singer. Ending his criticism by saying: “Very 
few singers have been accorded the reception which he 
received here. The singer’s perfect enunciation added to 
the charm of his program.” None the less commendatory 
was the music reviewer of the Daily Capital of Topeka, 
Kan., who said: “Truly Mr. Althouse is a wonderful 
artist.” : 


Boston Critics Analyze Garden’s Art 


“Mary Garden Stirs Audience of 3,000” was the head- 
line which appeared in the Boston Globe after the diva’s 
recent concert there, and in his introductory paragraph, 
the critic said: “There have been concerts and concerts 
in this city, but never, it is safe to assert, has there been 
one so unique, so entertaining and so thoroughly original 
as that given by Mary Garden yesterday afternoon at the 
Boston Opera House.” In speaking of Miss Garden as a 
concert artist, he said: “That Mary Garden would be in- 
teresting in concert was a foregone conclusion, but that 
she would infuse into her various numbers so much of 
herself—of her marvellous, incomparable and vital -per- 
sonality—was hardly to be expected. From the moment that 
she appeared, she captured every one of the 3,000. odd 
persons who had assembled, and held them firmly until the 
end of a lengthy program to which she generously added 
many encores.” 

That Mary Garden can sing the simple, little songs and 
ballads as effectively as she can the dramatic operatic arias 
is emphasized by the opinion of Philip Hale, who said in 
part of his report for the Boston Herald: “She sang the 
simple songs with a gusto and an archness that ravished 
the ears and the eyes of the audience. As we have said, 
her voice was full and well controlled. She sang the oper- 
atic airs in the appropriately dramatic, emotional manner, 
and gave significance to the songs that were not inherently 
of great importance.” 


Maier and Pattison Twice in Pittsburgh 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have been engaged by the 
Pittsburgh Friends of Music to give one of their concerts 
of music for two pianos in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Schenley on January 16. Although this will be their first 
appearance in Pittsburgh they are already engaged for a 
second concert in the Heyn series during the season of 
1921-22, Other new bookings for them secured by Daniel 
Mayer during the past week include recitals for the Wom- 
an’s City Club of Haverhill, Mass., on January 18, and in 
the subscription concerts at Summit, N. J., on January 27. 
The Haverhill concert will mark Mr. Maier’s second 
appearance there this season as he was soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in November. 
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DRAMATIC—PICTURESQUE—BRILLIANT—DEPTH—POWER 


BERUMEN’S 


New York Recital at Aeolian Hall, December 28th, 1920 |: 


He PRESENTS equally WELL the DRAMATIC, the PICTURESQUE and _ |: 
‘the ROMANTIC in his PIANO tone PICTURES. 


Beramen is RIGHTFULLY credited with BEING Mexico's most DIS- 


TINGUISHED pianist. 


POWER. 


THING he does INTERESTING. 





A PIONEER of the PAN-AMERICANS before NOVAES on the local | 
stage. His TALENT for the picturesque CARRIED his HEARERS into || 
forgotten BYWAYS from Handel to Brahms. ile We hes it 


An “Allegro de Concert’’ by Granados and Palmgren’s ‘A Night in May”’ 
DISCLOSED greater BRILLIANCY and DELICATE interpretative 


This YOUNG Mexican EXERCISES a WARMTH of TONE, a TASTE 
and an INTELLIGENCE in his playing that COMBINE to make ANY- 


The “Minuetto" by Haydn, was GIVEN with DELICACY and singular 
CLEARNESS of PHRASING as WELL as SWEETNESS of tone, while 
the Brahms “Rhapsody in E flat,” as in contrast, was DEVELOPED 
with a DELICIOUS depth of resonance and POWER. —sorning Telegraph. 


He played with GREAT vigor and SPIRIT, but considerable LIGHT- 
NESS and DELICACY were NOTICEABLE, with a TECHNICAL skill 
WELL shown ‘in the Liszt “Mephisto’’ waltz. 


Not only he REVEALED his rare ABILITY in classic and FAMILIAR 
works, but he PLAYED with a FINE regard for ARTISTIC effect a new 
TRANSCRIPTION of Liszt's “Oh Quand je Dors,”” by Adolf Brune. . 


Beramen. COUNTS natural born TALENT, musical FEELING and 
TASTE, an unusually vivid TEMPERAMENT and a BRILLIANT 
technique as the factors in his SUCCESS. 
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—Morning Telegraph. 


—New. York American, 





—New York Sun. 
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“Chicago Possesses the Greatest Tenor in the World’ 


MURATORE ART, 
WORLD’S BEST, 
THRILLS ANEW 


Golden Voiced Tenor Back After 
Two Years; Sings More Glori- 
ously Than Ever 
“MONNA VANNA” 

BY HERMAN DEVRIES 


Chicago possesses the greatest tenor 
in the world. 

Two seasons ago Lucien Muratore’s 
name stood for the finest blossom of 
the finest ‘arts that France had given 
the world. 

Today we are sure that every one 
of the thousands who were present 
at his triumphal return to our stage 
last night will agree with us that he 
stands without a peer. 

It is an enigma to us that Chicago 
should have been deprived of this 
magnificent artist for two seasons. 

It is equally a matter of congratula- 
tion to the present management that 
the music world on this side of the 
water once more thrills to the art of 
this remarkable singing actor, and 
we hope, we dare hope, that in the 
future Muratore’s engagement will 
not be for a few performances but 
for the entire season. 

Those thousands who witnessed 
last night’s ‘‘Monna Vanna” gave this 
noble French singer one of the most 
sensational ovations on record in the 
history of the Auditorium. 

“How is Muratore singing?” was 
the question heard on many lips 
when the news of his return was 
brought -to Chicago. 


SINGS BETTER THAN EVER. 

To those who were not present 
yesterday evening we bring the as- 
surance that he is singing more 
gloriously than at any time in his 
career, 

The voice has grown in power, in 
depth, in richness, without losing any 
of the exquisite tenderness of timbre 
that was always its greatest charm, 
with all the caressing modulations 
and artful shadings that colored any 
music he sang with emotional inten- 
sity and meaning. There is the vel- 


vet mezza-voce, the ethereal pianis- 
simo, the superb climax. And added 
to these technical vocal qualities 
there is the pervading histrionic 


genius of the man, the male Sarah 
Bernhardt of the lyric stage. 

The art of Muratore is not static. 
Monthly, yearly, it broadens, grow- 
ing finer and nobler, nourished by 
constant study and intensive work. 

Thus his Prinzivalle has become a 
more finished creation, somewhat 
more impassioned perhaps than the 
idealistic warrior we remember, and 
vocally more heroic as well. 


The performance of Muratore 
alone deserves a column of the most 
unreservedly enthusiastic and re- 
spectful admiration. 


The recalls numbered somewhere 
near fifteen and an enormous laurel 
wreath bearing the American and 
French flags was handed him over 
the footlights.—Chicago American, 
January 5, 1921. 


The same Muratore that Chicago 
knew three years ago came back to 
the operatic stage at the Auditorium 
last night in Fevrier’s opera, “Monna 
Vanna.” His voice was pure gold, 
warm, lyric and satisfying, possess- 
ing a rich baritone ony in the 
lower part of its range and extraor- 
dinary sweetness and beauty in the 
brilliant tenor tones. 

Muratore showed that admirable 
quality possessed by so few singers, 
of coloring his voice to every mood 
of the role. As an actor he was su- 
perb, the scene with Mary Garden, 
as Vanna, where she comes to him 
at night in his tent, being impas- 


sioned yet tender, and sung with glo- 
rious tonality. 

His reception was something of an 
ovation, 


even for a tenor as well 





Thunder of Applause 
for Great Muratore 
Shakes Auditorium 


BY RUTH MILLER, 


Lucien Muratore returned to us 
last evening. And his idolators who 
crowded the Auditorium recked not 
of split gloves, blistered palms, splin- 
tered chairs, or Anglo Saxon restraint 
as they added curtain call unto cur- 


tain call. At last when Muratore’ 
took a tiny French and American 
flag from the inescapable wreath 


which was presented to him and 
kissed the latter with all Gallic fer- 
vor, his spectators sniffed in tearful 
ecstasy and showed a distinct desire 
to climb over the footlights and ex- 
press their enthusiasm as individuals. 

How does he sing after his much 
lamented absence?. Like the greatest 
singing actor and master artist that 
he always was. Perhaps at first a 
wee bit of emotion at his cyclonic re- 
ception upset for a second the cool 
head of his art, but after that no 
matched necklace of . superlatives 
could do him justice. His tone is 
silken, warm, and fragrant, like a 
flower under the noon sun. 

He does not yell and storm, this 
Muratore. It is the shallow art that 
screams emotions. But that great re- 
serve, that quietness, that controlled 
voice with its sheen of burnished gold 
may breathe an agony or an ecstasy 
that is not given to puny men. 

Among the rich, warm tinted hang- 
ings of Prinzivalle’s tent in the second 
act of “Monna Vanna,” which is pri- 
marily the tenor’s, this Olympian 
singer was a compelling, a rather 
tragically magnificent figure.— Chi- 
cago Tribune, January 5, 1921. 








Return of Muratore in 


‘“‘Monna Vanna’’ Acclaimed 
BY MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Last evening was the most bril- 
liant night of the opera season, Lu- 
cien csace the well known 
French tenor, made his reappearance 
as a member of the Chicago Opera 
association. 

Emotional to a high degree, Mura- 
tore could not disguise his feelings as 
the storm of welcoming applause 
greeted him when the curtain rose on 
the second act of Henri Fevrier’s 
lyric drama, “Monna Vanna,” and 
disclosed him seated in his tent as 
Prinzivalle. There was no doubting 
the cordiality of the audience, which 
completely filled the theater and in- 
terrupted the performance until the 
great tenor had come forward and 
acknowledged the rapturous good 
will extended to him, Almost two 
years ago he left here ill and tired. 
He returned last night, evidently re- 
freshed in spirit as well as in body. 

“Monna Vanna” is an opera which 
gives Muratore a fine opportunity 
for the display of his vocal as well as 
his histrionic talents. The second 
act might be considered as an espe- 


cially splendid medium for him. 
Elegance of carriage, aristocratic 
bearing, persuasiveness, the art of 


love-making, and all the human emo- 
tions, are brought to notice in his 
portrayal of the. role of the Floren- 
tine hero. The audience was quickly 
responsive and at the close of the act 
called him forth a dozen times. A 
large laurel wreath, garnished with 
American and French flags was 
handed to him across the footlights 
as a particular evidence of apprecia- 
lt Daily News, January 5, 





known as Muratore. On his four- 
teenth recall before the curtain, after 
the second act, he made a theatrical 
appearance, holding in his  out- 
stretch hands the American and 
French flags that had adorned the 
huge wreath passed over the foot- 
lights to him. 

He pressed the American flag pas- 
sionately to his lips and won a big 
round of applause ay * gical. & 
Examiner, January 5, 1921. 


ROYAL WELCOME 
GIVEN MURATORE 


Tenor, Back After Two Years, Re- 
ceives Unusual Ovation at Opera. 


BY HENRIETTE WEBER. 


No wonder all the seats had been 
sold days in advance and the audi- 
ence gathered there was one of the 
most brilliant of the season. 

A tempestuous welcome met the 
favorite French tenor when the cur- 
tain went up for the second act, re- 
vealing the mighty tent of the Prince 
Prinzivalle, impersonated by Mura- 
tore. For many minutes Mr. Morin’s 
baton was held aloft in waiting, 
while the public laid its heart at the 
feet of its idol, and with hand clap- 
pings and glad shouts told him how 
happy Chicago is to have him back. 

There has been another Prinzi- 
valle in the interim, singing to the 
magnificence that is Monna Vanna, 
but it was good to hear Muratore 
once more in a role that so perfectly 
suits him. He was in splendid vocal 
form, and all the phases of his art, 
both as to singing and acting, were 
in evidence in even bolder relief be- 
cause of his two years away from us. 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce, Jan- 
uary 5, 1921. 


Muratore, the Magnificent 
BY EDWARD C. MOORE. 


There were ruined gloves and tin- 
gling palms a-plefty at the Audito- 
rium last night. 

A great and distinguished artist, 
Lucien Muratore, returned to the 
opera company amid cheers and en- 
thusiasm. 

Usually a famous singer gets his 
ovation at the end of his big scene. 
In this case it occurred before Mura- 


tore had opened his mouth. As the 
curtain went up on the second act 
of the Maeterlinck-Fevrier “Monna 


Vanna” and discovered him as Prin- 
zivalle, that figure of medieval ro- 
mance, the audience took one look 
and then began to applaud. 

It was no merely polite greeting, 
but a freshet of applause that. quick- 
ened into a torrent. Muratore was 
shaken out of his calm, even out of 
his character. He rose and bowed 
again and again, and not until he be- 
gan to show visible signs of abashed 
distress was the performance permit- 
ted to proceed, 

This was part of a wave of conti- 
nuing climax . The air was full of 
electric tingle. There had been a big 
scene just before, presented by two 
other distinguished artists, Mary 
Garden, as Vanna, and Georges Bak- 
lanoff, as Guido Colonna. It started 
the wave, the appearance of Mura- 
tore continued it, and the thrilling 
scene between him and Miss Garden 
brought it to a point of rapture such 
as the Auditorium seldom witnesses. 

What with a great American so- 
prano, a great Russian baritone and 
finally a great French tenor, there 
was a trio of personalities, singers 
and actors to stir the blood. And 
what a_ performance they gave! 
“Monna Vanna” has been presented 
many times in past seasons, but no 
presentation ever approached that of 
last night in the crackle of high- 
voltage tensity. 

Muratore’s two ears’ absence 
from the Chicago Opera company 
has apparently renewed his youth. 
Any anticipations that he might be 
approaching his twilight may be in- 
definitely deferred, for he is not even 
within calculable distance of it. The 
golden voice is pure gold still. 

He is a little thinner than when 
last he was among those present at 
the Auditorium, which serves to 
make him look younger. And the 
poise of the man, the presence, the 
apparent spontaneity of all the 
movements and gestures that make 
up-+that crafty art known as acting 


Great Welcome Given 


° “é 
Maratore in ‘‘Monna 
3? 
Vanna 
BY KARLETON HACKETT. 
We are a cold, reserved race. 


There can be no doubt about it, since 
we proudly admit the accusation. 
But once in a while we get sufficient- 
ly warmed up so that we let go, and 
when we do we make a good job of 
it. Lucien Muratore actually ap- 
peared in person on the Auditorium 
stage last night, thereby setting at 
rest one subject for debate, and the 
reception given him by the audience 
was illuminating as to many contro- 
versial questions. When the curtain 
parted for the second act, and the 
public saw that he was there, they 
greeted him as no other member of 
the company has ever been greeted. 
Then, “0 the act was finished and 
they ‘had heard with their own ears 
that he was not only back in person, 
but that his voice and art were in 
fullest power, they really tore things 
loose. 

Miss Garden and Mr. Morin came 
forward to bow their acknowledge- 


ments with Mr. Muratore, and all 
were given a great demofistration 
many times repeated. But the audi- 


ence made it evident that they 
wished to express their good will to 
Mr. Muratore by himself, and when 
he came before the curtain alone 
they gave him an ovation such as 
comes only on some special occasion, 
once every half dozen years. Time 
after time he came forward to be 
greeted with cheers which rose from 
all over the house. 

There was no doubt left in any- 
body’s mind as to the feeling of the 
audience regarding Mr. Muratore, 
and as many people as could crowd 
into the Auditorium were present. 

Muratore represents romance. He 
brings to us for a time that land of 
poetry in which we common work- 
aday mortals fain would dwell. In 
this day of ours we have many great 
artists who can do various extraordi- 
nary feats of virtuosity, but. none 
save Muratore who can so transport 
us into the realms of romance. His 
presence seems to pervade the stage 
and create an atmosphere in which 
for a time the facts of our daily lives 
lose their significance and we will- 
lingly give ourselves up to the illu- 
sion. 

He has returned with all his art in 
fullest vigor and with his voice in the 
freshness of its prime. All doubts 
were dissolved by his performance of 
last evening. The Muratore whom 
you remember is here again, but only 
for six performances, Therefore if 
you wish to be present at one of 
them, you will have to make prompt 
arrangements at the box office.— 
Chicago Evening Post, January 5, 1921. 





seem even more striking now than 
formerly. 

| wish there were words in the 
English language to transmit the pic- 
ture made as Muratore stood in the 
middle of his tent bending over the 
hand of Miss Garden, He in the 
chain-mail and tunic of the soldier, 
she in the flaming orange and purple 
cloak of her nocturnal visit, a ray of 
light from above on their heads, both 
backed by the dark purple curtain of 
the tent, they were the romance and 
the poetry of medievalism. 

Maeterlinck may have dreamed of 
it when he wrotedhig play. In spite 
of his’ well-known distaste for music, 
and particularly music that is written 
to his writings, he would probably 
have applauded ‘if he had chanced to 
be in the Auditorium last night. 

It is a good thing for great artists 
to be:.associated in the same cast 
with an audience determined to 
cheer them on. Reactions pass from 
stage to audience and back again, to 
the great benefit and enjoyment of 
both.—Evening Journal, January 5, 
4921. 
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METROPOLITAN STARS AT SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 


Opera Repetitions Draw Large Audiences—Changes in Casts 


“Don. Carios,” JANUARY 3. 
The Monday evening subscribers had their first opportun- 
ity of hearing Verdi's “Don Carlos” on January 3, mani- 


fésting their appreciation of the lavely score and the 
splendid singing of the cast by frequent applause. As pre- 
formance on the whole was most satisfactory. As pre- 
viously Giovanni Martinelli was the Don Carlos, Giuseppe 
De Luca the Rodrigo, Rosa Ponselle the Elizabeth, Mar- 
waret Matzenauer the Princess Eboli, and Adamo Didur 
the Philip 1 

Never has Miss Ponselle been heard to better advantage 
than she was in the role entrusted to her. She did some 


of the most beautiful singing of the evening, ¢ especially in 


hér big arias which called forth cries of “Bis.” The rich 
quality of her voice was particularly well suited to the 
music and she increased the favorable impression made 
by her dramatic acting. In Martinelli, she had a capable 
partner, both vocally and histrionically. This the audience 
realized and applauded him frequently, all of which he 
merited, De Luca handled his role skilfully, while Didur’s 
big moment came in the last act when he did some splendid 
acting and singing. The role in the hands of Mme. 


the only opportun- 
which the singer 


Matzenauer is not a very grateful one; 
ity offered comes in the “O Don Fatale,” 


delivered beautifully. Ellen Dalossy was an attractive 
herald and Marie Sundelius lent her silvery voice to— 
A Voice. Papi conducted. 

The ballet in the third act aroused much pleasure and 
both Rosina Galli and her able partner, Bonfiglio, came in 
for their share of the evening’s applause. 

“CARMEN,” JANUARY 5. 

Mardones, as Escamillo, was the unusual feature of 
the perennially popular Bizet opera, and the Spanish bari- 
tone scored a splendid success with his virile singing and 
spirited acting. Martinelli, in excellent voice, made the 
Don Jose music sound more appealing than ever, especially 
in the “Flower Song.” Geraldine Farrar was the same 
fetching and compelling Carmen as ever. Marie Sundelius 
as Micaela put sweet tones to her credit, phrased beauti- 
fully and looked lovely. 

“Operon,” JANUARY 6, 

A splendid performance of “Oberon” on January 6 
brougint new laurels to Rosa Ponselle, as Rezia; Jeanne 
Gordon, as Fatima; Morgan Kingston, as Sir Huon; Ra- 
faclo Diaz, as Oberon; Delaunois, as Puck; Dua, Ananian, 
Laurenti, Sundelius, Schlegel, Martino and Reschiglian. 
Bodanzky at the conductor’s desk added materially to the 











“AIDA” PRESENTED AT POLI’S THEATER 


WASBHINGTON OPERA COMPANY IN HIGHLY 
CREDITABLE PRODUCTION 


rrr 


Probably not since Oscar Hammerstein brought a 
alaxy of stars from his Manhattan Company to the 
Besse Theater nearly a decade ago has Washington 
seen an operatic production which in its combined 
’ musical and social qualities, so nearly approached the 
a standard of the established season in New York as 
that of the Wasington Opera Company at Poli's 
Theater tact evening. This statement is advanced in no 
burst of optimism over a locally sponsored production, but 
it is sustained by the high degree of enthusiasm manifested 
by a highly representative audience—-and Washington audi- 
ences are not notably enthusiastic about hom: musical talent 


pre 


for home's sake In several respects, chiefly in the 
quality of its ensemble singing, in ite distinctive and beau- 
“ tiful settings and in its tasteful costuming, the Wash- 


ington Company paid attention to details which make 
operatic production something more than a costumed 
concert, and set in several degrees ahead of the usual 
professional productions which Washington gets a 
chance to hear. . 

More surprising, perhaps, was the organ-like qaality of the 
choral Ba a of the temple scene. The weakness of the 
production, especially emphasized in “Aida,” was the com- 
paratively small orchestra but that was atoned for in large 
vart by the quality of the musicians, among whom were men 
nl, to the programs of Washington's morning music clubs. 
The effect of so iow trumpets imparted a mellow, rather than 
a martial quality to some of the marches, but this was novel, 
rather than displeasing. 

Especially unexpected was the series of beautiful 
un pictures revealed, until a climax was reached 

n the scene along the banks of the Nile which, for 
outer and lighting, vied with productions which ay 
more stress upon scenic quality than is usual wit 
A ae , THIS ACHIEVEMENT IS AC- 
& A WOMAN'S DIRECTION—THAT 
y OF ENRICA TeLAY DILLON.—The Washington Post, 
December 14, 1920. 


i WASHINGTON OPERA CO. DELIGHTS 
5 BIG AUDIENCE BY ITS WORK IN “AIDA” 


; Dreams come true sometimes! Washington has 

produced civic opera that challenges comparison with 
the foremost professional opera. he Washington Opera 
Company optges its season with an amazingly splendid per- 
formance of Verdi's pageant opera, “Aida,” last Night before 
a brilliant and notable audience that filled Poli'’s Theater and 
made the event typically “opera” night. The large horse- 
shoe of improvised boxes was filled with “all the world” 
socially, in a bright glow of evening costume. 

Such a first night by ‘fag A organization would be noteworthy. 
There was not a hitch he action went smoothly, with dig- 
nity, and with the dramatic fervor with which this opera 
abounds, The groupings were rich, the chorus a vital 
factor, and this idy! of onsen Egypt was set forth 
in stage pictures of scenic and tableaued excellence. 
To see this Alda” is to know Verdi's “Aida” for 
what it truly is in its splendid music, its spectacie 
and its atmosphere. 

The chorus of men and the chorus of women, held in many 
separate parte were each ¢ hat they 
left no feeling of a debut was evidenced in their surety, 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON PRESS SAID OF 


EWRICA GLAY DILLON’S 


Production of “AIDA” for the WASHINGTON OPERA COMPANY 


First time that a woman has ever been engaged in this country 
to stage and direct an operatic production throughout. 


Only representative in America of the celebrated Master of Acting, the late Francesco Mottino 
Open for engagements during Spring of 1921 


their clean-cut phrases and their volume of tone. The many 
pictures, the ao aeons fe xv peor scene on the 
desert, WERE PRO EAL CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP FROM ENRICA CLAY DILLON, STAGE DI- 
RECTOR AND COACH 

Civie opera has won her ‘sar in the Capital of the Nation. 
Her life is yet in jeopardy—-for life must succored. Surely 
no more inspiring child of our commonwealth has come to 
claim our faith and our support. So our dreams needs 
must com: true in the decade that is dawning.—Jessie Mac- 
Bride in The Washington Times, December 14, 1920. 


REAL SUCCESS MARKS 
EFFORT OF CIVIC OPERA 


. . After three years of struggle against tremendous 
odds and the apathy of Washington, the organization suc- 
ceeded last night in putting on a production of “Aida,” 
which really merited the word “magnificent,” which brought 
forth a large and +) aura audience and which carried 
that audience off its 

if the production merited comparison with Metro- 
politan Opera productions—and the audience agreed 
almost unanimously that it did both musically and 
pictorially—the ‘‘house”’ had a brilliance and a cos- 
mopolitan interest which New York gonnes rival.— 
The Washington Times, December 14, 


POLI’S “AIDA” 


. Probably the most satisfactory oeeduetien of grand 
opera by local talent ever heard in this city. ie per- 
formance of Verdi's four-act ra “Aida” ‘by the Wash. 
ington Opera Company, at Poli’s Theater last night will 
hold an RNRICA place in the musical s So We ington. 

A CLAY DILLON WA E DIREC. 
TOR AND DRAMATIC COACH. a Washington 
Herald, December 14, 1920. 


POLI’S “AIDA” 


. » The entire cast was admirably selected, the 
chorus was of the best quality, drilled to perfection 
and picturesquely costumed; the performance began 
on time and went through to the end smoothly, with 
no hitches or delays for changes of scenery, and the 
ereene were shorter than might reasonably be 
expected. 

orchestration was sustained throughout, and, 
in short, the entire performance was something of 
which Washington justly may be proud. This is the 
seventh production offered ty this civic organization, which 
was founded in 1918, Last night’s performance was not 
only an improvement over previous offerings, but a great 
stride toward undoubted success. . the scenery 
throughout was genuinely a sur rise and a pleasure. 
Each scene shifted with smoothness and ease, and 
the beauty and perfection of settings matched in 
success the performance itself. The scene along the 
banks of the Nile and the final setting of ~ anthem an 
with the great vaults beneath, were most ive. 

This wi of opera is the result of indefati ble ote and 
the faithful holding to ag sa ae" ashington the 
national shrine of musi ENRICO CLAY 
DILLON AS STAGE “‘pinECTOR "AND accent 
COACH.—The Evening Star, December 14, 
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completeness of the performance. The duet of Ponselle 
and Gordon was especially fine, and both, individually, 
were at their best. The scenery and lighting effects were 
indeed a credit to those responsible for them. 


“TRISTAN AND Isotpa,” JANUARY 7. 


“Tristan” called for nothing new in report, except to 
note that William Gustafson sang the role of King Mark 
for the first time and did it very well, making the prolix old 
gentleman as bearable as possible by careful singing of the 
music and clear enunciation of the text. The others, Isolda 
Matzenauer, Brangaene Gordon, Tristan Sembach and 
Kurvenal Whitehill, all confirmed and strengthened the 
excellent impressions made in previous performances this 
season of the Wagnerian masterpiece. Bodanzky and his 
orchestra were both in fine fettle. 


“MapAM Butrerrty,” JANUARY, 8 (MATINEE). 


Geraldine Farrar repeated her touching impersonation 
of the disillusioned, little Japanese maid at the Saturday 
matinee of January 8 She was in good voice and her 
singing and acting were appreciated by the audience, most 
of whom were her young admirers. She received several 
bouquets tossed upon the stage during curtain calls, 

Giulio Crimi was the Pinkerton for the first time this 
season and a most satisfactory one. He looks the part 
and sang exceedingly well. In the duet with Farrar, both 
scored a distinct success with the audience. Scotti, as 
Sharpless, was excellent, while Rita Fornia handled the 
role of Suzuki with her accustomed skill. Moranzoni 
conducted, 


“MEFISTOFELE,” JANUARY 8 (EVENING) (BENEFIT 
PERFORMANCE). 


Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

The concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday 
evening, January 9, constituted an operatic program and 
called into service a big array of singers, assisted by the 
Metropolitan chorus, orchestra and stage band. Two 
changes were made, Orville Harrold appearing in place 
of Mario Chamlee, and William Gustafson replacing Paolo 
Ananian, 

The program throughout was excellently rendered, and 
comprised “Coronation March” from “Le Prophéte” (for 
orchestra and stage band), Meyerbeer; coronation scene 
from “Boris Godunoff” (with Adamo Didur as soloist), 
Moussorgsky; “Harem Scene” from “Oberon,” beautifully 
sung by Rosa Ponselle and Jeanne Gordon; “The Soldiers’ 
March” from “Faust,” for chorus, orchestra and stage 
band; “Garden Scene” from “Faust,” Gounod, with the 
following cast: Marguerite, Marie Sundelius; Siebel, Mary 
Ellis; Martha, Marion Telva; Faust, Orville Harrold, and 
Mephistopheles, Leon Rothier, The outstanding artists in 
this last mentioned scene were Mme. Sundelius, who sang 
charmingly, and Mr. Harrold. 

The closing number was the triumphal scene from 


“Aida,” Verdi, which was cast as follows: Aida, Rosa 
Ponselle; Amneris, Jeanne Gordon; Radames, Morgan 
Kingston; Amonasro, Pasquale Amato; Ramfis, Adamo 


Didur, and the King, William Gustafson. The four artists 
who particularly distinguished themselves in this scene 
were Rosa Ponselle, Jeanne Gordon, Morgan Kingston 
and Pasquale Amato. Giusepne Bamboschek conducted, 


Who Alexander Schmuller Is 


Russian Violinist, Making American Debut Today, Studied 
with Both Sevcik and Auer—Known as a Pen Champion 
of Scriabine—What He Has Done in Europe 


This afternoon (Thursday, January 13) Alexander 
Schmuller is making his first public appearance in America, 
playing the Tschaikowsky violin concerto with the National 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Willem Mengelberg. 
Schmuller looks like Paganini. He is not a handsome man, 
by unanimous vote, but his eyes sparkle and light up when 
he is talking and still more when he is playing. He is a real 
Russian, notwithstanding his German sounding name, and 
originated in a little city in the government of Minsk, 
whose name nobody would know were it printed here. His 
musical life began when he was quite a youngster—he was 
a child prodigy, in fact, but happily not one of those who 
were overdeveloped and thus spoiled for good work in later 
life. 





Stupiep Born witu SevciK AND AUER. 


His first teacher was Otakar Sevcik, then teaching at 
Kieff, and later on he worked for a long time under Leopold 
Auer, so that he had the unique distinction of having been a 
— of the two acknowledged greatest masters of this day. 

is public work as a mature violinist began in Moscow and 
Petrograd, and he became known, not only as a player, but 
also as a writer upon musical subjects. He knew, and was 
intimately associated with, all the prominent Russian musi- 
cians from Rimsky- Korsakoff to Stravinsky, Steinberg, and 
the recently deceased Scriabine. With his pen he was one 
of the first champions of the latter, his writing doing a 
great deal to spread the knowledge of Scriabine’s works 
and ideals. He recalled the days of the Revolution of 1905, 
which was coincident with the first performance of 
Glazounoff's violin concerto. The artist was Leopold Auer, 
and the concert was finally brought off only in the face of 
great obstacles. The second violinist to play it was 
Schmuller himself, who gave performances.in many Russian 
cities, with the composer conducting. 

“By the way,” I inquired, “what about Glazounoff?, I 
hear efforts are being made to get permission for him to 
come to America.” 

“Yes,” said Schmuller; “I heard so, too. But I doubt if 
he will come. I understand he was at Reval, but returned 
to Petrograd. His mother is very old and quite incapable 
of moving, and from what I know of his filial devotion, I 
do not think he would leave her under any circumstances.” 


ASSOCIATED WITH REGER. 


Ten or twelve years ago Schmuller transferred the main 
field of his musical activities to Germany. He played in 
all the cities and with all the orchestras, but was especially 
associated with the late Max Reger, whose violin concerto 
is dedicated to Schmuller. With Reger he worked i in sonata 
recitals and.in chamber music for six successive seas ps. 

(Continued on page 31.) - 
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: Lo_ 7; hose [nterested: 





M. H. HANSON 


begs to announce that at last 
we are going to hear 
the Violinist 
Franz 
Von 


VECSEY 


Mr. Vecsey will arrive in New York about 

October 15th, for Twenty Appearances only, 

which are now being booked. Please com- 
municate immediately with 


~ M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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RELIEVING NEW YORK’S | 
CONCERT HALL CONGESTION 


The Selwyns, with Three New and Beautiful Theaters, the Selwyn, the Apollo, and the Times Square (All in the Heart 


of the 
Arrangements, 


Theatrical District), Offer Possibilities of Untold Advantage to the Musical Fraternity—Stage, Seating 
Acoustics and Lounging Rooms, All Have Been Especially Designed for 


the Audiences’ Comfort and Convenience 


Just a year ago the Musicat Courter published an in- 


terior view of the then’ new Selwyn Theater on Forty 
second street, New York City With this illustration an 
article appeared stating that the Selwyn Theater would be 


during the time that the auditorium was 
theatrical offerings 
auditoriums for concerts in New York 


beginning was made in 


open tof concert 
not taken uf witl 

The limitation of 
City was then apparent, and a 


utilizing the theaters for this purpose when the theatrical 
engagements did not conflict. The great trouble with the 
iverage theater in giving concerts, however, is the high 


THE 
One 
seating capacity of 1,158, 


stages which place the artists far above the heads of the 
listeners on the parquet floor. Crosby Gaige, of the Sel- 
wyns, realizing the fact that the stage in the average theater 
militates against the proper viewing of the stage effects 
because of this height, built the stage of the Selwyn Theater 
and it was found that the balcony could be 
a clear view from each individual seat was 


on a low level 
so arranged that 


possible his innovation also showed that a low stage 
improved the acoustics of the theater. The Selwyn 
Theater has become well known as an auditorium fitted 


and during this season the en- 
have increased in a substantial 


for concert performances, 


gagements of the theater 
manner 

The Selwyn Theater was, as announced a year ago, the 
first unit of a theatrical plant such ds is probably not found 
in any oth@? city in this country or in any European country, 
for two other beautiful theaters planned after the Selwyn 
but of different seating capacities are now connected with 
it. There is given herewith an illustration of the Apollo 
Theater and of the Times Square Theater, and these with 
the Selwyn make a group of three theaters built on practi- 
cally one plan 

Following the with which the Selwyn met, the 
Times Square and the Apollo Theater are now obtainable 
for concert use. Each one of the new theaters presents the 
same acoustical excellence that is found in the Selwyn. 
With the inauguration of these two new theaters and with 
the Selwyn, a foundation is being laid for a music scheme 
that will give to New York adequate and substantial re- 
sources which have not been had up to the present time. 

The fact that each of the three theaters can be utilized 
every Sunday for a concert performance, makes it possible 
for six more concerts to be given, as their auditoriums are 
used only in the afternoon and evening. Of course, they 
are obtainable for Sunday morning as well, and it bids 
fair to come to that point in the growth of the musical 
affairs of New York City that each Sunday six or nine 
concerts given. With the great. number of con- 


success 


will be 
certs that are being given in New York City and the great 
number that would be given if there were more auditoriums, 
this plant of the Selwynts will relieve the pressure in a great 
measure, and the wonderful acoustical properties, the scenic 
effects and the arrangement of the balconies present as 
good, if not better, results in a musical way for those who 
attend musical attractions as do auditoriums planned for 
such purposes only. The whele ensemble presents a fitting 
setting for the artist upon the platform and bids fair to 
make this Selwyn plant the music center in times to come. 

All this has come through the ambitions of Crosby Gaige 
who has been the principal factor in designing and creating 
these three theatrical auditoriums, this widening influence 
as to music which will add to New York’s resources and 
which will take in the various new theaters which the Sel- 
wyns are building and acquiring throughout the country. 
It is the purpose of the Selwyns to bring into this work 
that is starting in New York City all their theaters through- 
out the country, They have the Park Square Theater in 





Boston, the Hanna Theater in Cleveland, and in the spring 
they will build in Chicago two new theaters, the ground 
having already been acquired and which will be known as 
the Selwyn and the Chicago Theaters. These will carry 
out the new ideas that have been built into these three New 

York theaters which represent an effort to satisfy the com- 
He of their patrons, not only as to the view of stage, but 
also as to wide seats, wide aisles, and wide space between 
the seats. It will be possible when this idea of the concert 
use of these theaters is carried out, for similar beginnings 
to be made throughout this entire string to“which there 


te 


APOLLO THEATER, 
of the iwo new theaters opened by the Selwyns in the heart of the metropolitan theatrical district and which, with its 
affords a fine auditorium for concert purposes. 


soon will be added Detroit, Philadelphia and other large 
cities. 

This plan will be of great advantage to the musical man- 
ager, for there are few auditoriums that are adequate for 
concert purposes. If a manager can rely upon obtaining 
a good auditorium where the concertgoer can listen with 
comfort to the artist's work, and can get the best not only 
as to personal comfort but as to acoustics, then will the 
work of the artist and manager be made easier and bring 
better results. Crosby Gaige has thus aided the artist and 
manager in giving to the people the kind of music which 
is needed and which is ever growing in demand. 

These three theaters in the New York plant, as we may 
call it—the Selwyn, the Times Square and the Apollo—are 
unusual in their architectural design, unusual in their seat- 
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PSL ee. en ee 


oe. 


CROSBY GAIGE, 
7'o whom is given most of the credit for the Selwyn's concert 
plan, 


ing capacity and unusual in their artistic treatment. Each 
theater presents an entirely different color scheme. The 
many comforts which they are giving to their patrons make 
them unusual as gathering places for musical people. The 
Selwyn Theater, especially, has a second lobby which is 
not only a lounging room but also a beautiful assemblage 
place for those who may desire to wait for friends, or for 
the gatherings of the musically inclined to discuss pro- 
grams or whatever arguments may come up on the ability 
of the artists or the music they are giving in their pro- 
grams. The balconies of the Selwyn and Apollo have 
a large area back of the seats for this gathering and loung- 
ing of the audience. The Times Square balcony is ar- 
ranged on an entirely different plan; it has a lounging 
room that may be utilized for informal meetings. 

There is no question but that this added facility to New 
York City’s musical activities will be of great advantage 
to the music lover who attends concerts. Even the limited 
time that can be given by the theaters for concert purposes 
will be received with delight. The engagements that are 
being made for the use of these three beautiful auditoriums 
indicate that there has been a new departure as regards 
concerts, and that it is only a question of time when there 
will be the morning concerts as well as those taking place 
in the afternoon and evening. 

The probabilities are that one of the great advantages of 
these theaters in acoustical qualities is brought about 
through the elimination of the top gallery. This does away 
with the tremendously high ceiling in the auditorium, and 
it creates a feeling of intimacy that is desired by those who 
attend not only concerts but also theatrical performances. 

The seating capacity of the Selwyn Theater is 1059; 
the seating capacity of the Times Square is 1031, and the 
seating capacity of the Apollo is 1158. There is one thing 
sure and that is that in each one of these three theaters, 
the balconies are unusually attractive, for each seat is as 
valuable as are the seats on the lower floor, something 
that will bring joy to those who have occupied a seat. in 
the balcony in the past and been made to feel that balcony 
seats were not as good as first floor chairs. Indeed, it is 
well worth one’s while to visit these theaters and find out 
for himself that any seat is as good as another so far as 
the singing or what is going on on the stage is concerned. 





THE TIMES SQUARE THEATER, 
Another new 0 Selicyn structure, also centrally located, which, like the Apollo and the Selwyn (the oldest of the ‘three 


Selwyn theaters in New York), likewise is splendidly equipped for the giving of concerts, The theater seats 1031 persons, 
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(Continued from page 5.) 

in the guise of a boy and sang like a man the role of Pie- 
retto. Rounds of plaudits were given her after her afia in 
the first act which she voiced superbly. Vittorio Trevisan 
was irresistible as the Marquis and Giacomo: Rimini, a well 
voiced and dramatic Antonio. A great deal more could 
be said concerning the work this season of. ‘this gifted 
singer, who has made phenomenal strides in his art until 
he has reached a place second to none among operatic 
baritones. He, too, shafed royally in the esteem of the 
public and proved a pillar of strength in the ensemble of 
the performance. 

Pietro Cimini, who has given proof this ‘season of his 
true metal, is of late winning the encomiums of public and 
press whenever he guides the destinies of an opera and 
many an artist is delighted to sing under his direction. 
This is quite comprehensible, as his beat is easy to under- 
stand and, though not lax, he, nevertheless, is willing to 
give the singers a certain leeway as to tempo, This is 
especially noticeable in solo numbers, while in ensemble 
he keeps his forces together while imbuing now and then 
some of his own personality and mentality into the score, 
thus making his reading illuminating. and praiseworthy. 

“LoHENGRIN,” JANUARY 6. 

“Lohengrin” was repeated with the same cast heard the 
previous week, headed by Rosa Raisa as Elsa, Edward 
Johnson as Lohengrin, Cyrena Van Gordon as Ortrud, 
Louis Kreidler as Telramund, Edouard Cotreuil as_ the 
King, and Desire Defrere as the Herald. Marinuzzi con- 
ducted with the exception of a few measures directed by 
Concertmaster Dubois, who saved the situation when the 
curtain rose on the last act without Marinuzzi at his desk. 
When Marinuzzi stepped to his desk, the modest Dubois 
took his place again at the head of the violins as though 
nothing unusual had taken place. The performance was 
even better than the previous one. 

“L’Amore Det Tre Re,” 


“The Love of the Three Kings” had its lone presentation 
outside subscription nights. Owing to the illness of Mary 
Garden, the role of Fiora was sung by Olga Cararra. 
The management is to be congratulated for not having 
changed the spectacle and also for having secured an artist 
who can be called on all occasions. The Chicago Opera 
Association needs singers such as Mme. Cararra who can 
substitute on a few hours notice. At three o'clock on 
Friday afternoon, Mme. Cararra was informed that she 
would appear in the evening in place of Mary Garden as 
Fiora, Without any rehearsal and having sung the part 
but once, some seven years ago, she went through the score 
with Gino Marinuzzi and Astolfo Pescia and at eight- 
fifteen she appeared on the stage. The above is not writ- 
ten as an apology for Mme. Cararra, but only to show 
what a valuable member she is to the company. Although 
apparently nervous at the beginning of the opera, she was 
nevertheless sufficiently routined to give a splendid. account 
of herself and by so doing she endeared herself in the 
hearts of the audience, which, though somewhat disap- 
pointed at the non-appearance of Miss Garden, rewarded 
the substitute for her pluck and her creditable work with 
salvos of plaudits. That Mme. Cararra did as well as she 
did under the circumstances attests anew her great musi- 
cianship and splendid memory. Although she had no inkling 
of ever singing the role with the company, the gifted 
soprano keeps always in trim; thus, her voice encompassed 
no difficulties in the music of Montemezzi for his heroine. 
The success of Mme. Cararra reflected credit also on her 
teacher, Astolfo Pescia. 

Virgilio Lazarri, although small.of stature was big as 
Archibaldo, The Manfredo of Carlo Galefhi can be used 
as a standard by which to judge other titulars of the role. 
He and Marinuzzi were the bright stars of the evening. 
Superbly costumed, he looked the twin brother of Saint 
Louis, the crusader king. His singing was on a par of ex- 
cellence with his acting. He was eecedel, dignified and 
a potent factor in making the part stand out more conspicu- 
ously than is generally the case and this altogether to 
his credit. .Edward Johnson, who had sung Lohengrin 
the previous night, was the Mantredo, which he rendered 
in a most poetic fashion, 

Montemezzi’s remarkable score was given an illuminating 
reading by the orchestra under the guidance of Marinuzzi, 
who brought out the innumerable beauties contained in 
the opera. Marinuzzi was given a rousing reception at 
the close of the second act, as a mark of appreciation for 
his splendid work at the desk and also to assure him that 
his resignation as artistic director was felt keenly by his 
many admirers. It was a Marinuzzi night at the opera. 

“Manon,” JANUARY 8 (MATINEE). 

The only performance this season of “Manon” with 
Yvonne Gall in the title role and Lucien Muratore as Des 
Grieux, brought one of the largest audiences of the season, 
the Auditorium being completely sold out days in advance. 
Lucien Muratore is just as much a matinee idol today as 
when he was last. here. The ladies; who formed the major- 
ity of the audience, were delighted~at his return and ex- 
pressed that satisfaction by applauding him vehemently 
whenever an opportunity presented itself. Muratore knows 
how to wear court dress with style; he knows also how to 
play on the hearts of, his listeners, not only through his 
voice, but also through his ‘acting. His new costumes fit 
him perfectly and many a young heart may have been 
broken by this handsome Des Grieux. After “The Dream” 
and also after the St. Sulpice scene, he was accorded a 
tempestuous demonstration. It was a Muratore audience. 

Yvonne Gall, in splendid fettle, outdid herself. She sang 
gloriously from beginning to end and her fresh, luscious 
and powerful tones were heard to best advantage. Beauti- 
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fully gowned in several new costumes, she looked regal to . 


the eye and made plausible the weakness of Des Grieux. 
Many a strong man would have fallen before the charms 
of such a Manon. She scored one of the big successes in 
her American career. Edouard Cotreuil as Des Grieux, 
Sr., was impeccable, both as to voice and action. 


noble, his manners had distinction and he added much by 
his presence to the success of the performance. 

The incidental dances by Serge Oukrainsky, assisted by 
Miss Shermont and the corps de ballet, were highly satis- 
factory and the costuming well deserving praise. Henri 
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Morin conducted, 
thusiasm. 
“La Traviata,” JANUARY 8 (EVENING). 

Another star was presented to the Saturday night bar- 
gain hunters when Tito Schipa appeared as Alfredo in 
“Traviata.” In glorious form he sang delightfully, and 
in jovial mood he acted with the enthusiasm of youth. The 
star was supported by a cast including Giacomo Rimini 
as Germont Sr., and Constantin Nicolai as the Doctor. 
The ballet, well arranged by Pavley and Oukrainsky, 
furnished another pleasurable moment. RENE Devries. 


WHO ALEXANDER SCHMUELLER IS 


imbuing the score with his own en- 


iCentianed te rant page 28.) 
When the war broke out he was arrested as a Russian 
citizen, but liberated very shortly, and—like that other 
Russian artist, Josef Lhevinne—permitted to remain quietly 
in Germany throughout its duration. Since it ended, he 
has made his headquarters in Amsterdam, where he has 
played repeatedly with the Concertgebouw Orchestra, under 
Mengelberg. his included a series of appearances in 
which he presented a historical review of the development 
of the violin concerto, beginning with Bach and continuing 
through eighteen concertos to the most recent, including 
those of Sibelius, Reger and Elgar, the latter of which he 
played with Sir Edward conducting. He has also directed 
a master-class for violinists in the Amsterdam Conserva- 
tory. Since the war he has resumed his concert activities in 
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various lands, playing with notable success in the Scandi- 
navian cities and resuming his connections in Germany, 
including an appearance with Nikisch at the Gewanhaus 
concerts. His concert given at Amsterdam included a 
series in which he played the entire violin works of Bach 
with all the solo sonatas and all the concertos, accompanied 
by a — orchestra under the direction of Mengelberg’s 
assistant, Dopper. 

His first violin recital in this country it to take place at 
Aeolian Hall on February 1, and he is especially proud of 
the fact that Willem Mengelberg, who long ago gave up 
public appearances as a pianist, will return to the instru 
ment for this occasion to play a sonata with him. 

H. O. O. 


Novaes—Pinto Nuptials 
Cupid seems*to be very busy among the musicians these 
days. The announcement recently leaked out that Guiomar 
Novaes was married to Octavio Pinto in Brazil in Novem- 
ber. Miss Novaes has endeared ‘herself to ber North 
American public by her splendid pianistic art and all good 
wishes for a long and happy life are hers 


“Shanewis” at Columbia College 


J. Warren Erb, pianist, and Marguerite Potter, contralto, 
gave a delightfully atmospheric operalogue of Cadman’s 
“Shanewis” before the Department of Arts and Science, 
Columbia University, on December 17. 
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ALICE ZEPPILLI 


Celebrated Lyric Soprano 


(Four Seasons Chicago Opera Co.) 
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[Symphony Concert With 
Alice Zeppilli 


By H. A. BELLOWS 

Last evening’s symphony ooncert 
was in every way one of the best of 
the season and it is unfortunate that 
the distractions of New Year’s Eve 
kept so many of the regular patrons 
away from it. The program was not 
only excellent in itself, but it was 
peculiarly well adapted to the - 


chestra, and the singing of Alic 
Zeppilli was an unqualified delight. 
If the orchestra is to enjoy such 
good fortune with its 


substitute 
was the case with Miss 
Zeppilli, and as undoubtedly will be 
the case likewise with Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler next Friday, neither ill- 
ness nor temperament need have 
any terrors for M erhoffer. 
ALICE ZE PPILLI'S. TRIUMP H, 
Alice Zeppilli, the soloist, more 
than justified the high hopes of those 
who had heard her in opera some 
years ago. That she would sing the 
‘Bird Song” from “I Pagliacci’ well, 
went almost without saying, for she 
has always had a voice of exquisite 
lightness and flexibility; but her 
rendering of the two Cherubino 
songs from Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” was a revelation of her ar- 
tistic growth. Most sopranos sing 
“Voi che sapete’ with a sugary 
sweetness which quite belies its 
comic-sentimenta!l quality, but Miss 
Zeppilli, without losing anything 
from the exquisite suavity of the 
melody, managed to bring out the 


underlying spirit with delightful 
sureness of touch, 

Having done this, she responded to 
the applause which followed by sing- 
ing Santuzza’s ‘‘Voi lo sapete’’ from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ with superb 
intensity and dramatic effectiveness; 
she made one almost forget the con- 
cert stage and its conventional limi- 
tations, so convincing was her ex- 
pression of elemental human feeling. 
The “Pagliacci” number was fol- 
lowed by the gavotte from ‘‘Manon,’ 
sung with much charm and delicacy 
of a4 this, again, was followed 
by a little Italian folk song, given 
without accompaniment, which in 
some ways was the most effective 
of all. The past four or five years 
have meant much in Miss Zeppilli’s 
artistic development, and have added 
to the natural charm of her voice 
a vividness of dramatic perception 
and a depth of emotional expres- 
siveness which make her singing 
memorable. 


Minneapolis Daily News 
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MUSIC 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


Listening to the C major sym- 
phony by Schubert, at the Audi- 
torium last night, when this great 
work occupied the premier place the 
closing orchestral number was the 
familiar and famous Wagner Bac- 
chanale from ‘“Tannhauser’ that 


was played superbly in the true 
Wagnerian manner, The defection 
of the advertised soloist did not 


prove very much of a disappoint- 
ment, in view of the ability of the 
singer, who substituted for Madam 
Fitziu. Alice Zeppilli ihe substitute 


in question, has an enviable repu- 
tation in the fleld of opera, and in 
this connection will be remembered 
by those patrons of the concerts 
who heard her some years ago with 
the Chicago Opera company in St. 
Paul. Last night she sang two Mo- 
zart arias from ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro,”’ “Non so plu cosa son,” and 
“Voi che sapete,"’ as her first contri- 
bution, following these with the 
“Ballatella,”” from ‘Pagliacci."’ It 
is a far cry from Mozart to modern 
Italian opera; but in both instances 
Madame Zeppilli displayed unusual 
dramatic and interpretative gifts. 
Her singing improved with each 
number, until the climax was 
reached in a beautiful rendition of 
the “Gavotte,” from Massenet's 
“Manon,” given as an extra. For 
an encore to the opening solos she 
sang, with great intensity, the ‘Voi 
lo sapete mamma,’ from “Caval- 
leria.”’ 

The singer is original in more 
ways than one and the introduction 
of a little Italian folk song, ‘‘Stor- 
nello,”’ for an additional encore with- 
out accompaniment, was fascinat- 
ing in the intimacy and beauty of 
the interpretation. 


JAMES DAVIES 
Minneapolis Evening Tribune 
January 1, 1921 
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CARRARA 





As LEONORA (Trovatore) 


Confirming Her Brilliant 
Debut With the 
Chicago Opera 


FOLLOWING ARE THE PRESS COMMENTS ; 


For Miss Carrara’s debut in “La Jac- 
querie”” was so auspicious that the task 
was an easy one. If we praised Miss 
Carrara then,. we can only repeat the 
eulogy here. Her excellent voice and 
dramatic ability find ample expression 
as Leonora. The tone rang out full, 
warm and vibrant. Her diction is as 
good as the rest of her qualities, and she 
acted with rarely intelligent discretion. 
There was a remarkably thrilling high 
D flat at the close of the trio. Need one 
add that her success was complete and 
that we are fully convinged that the 
company has secured a very valuable new 
member, 1 predict for her a very fine 
future.—Herman Devries, Chicago Eve- 
ning American, December 6. 

* 


The voice was of good quality, of ample 
volume in the upper tones. She sang 
with understanding of the music.—Karle- 
ton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, 
December 6, 


Mme. Carrara managed her role of 
Leonora with aplomb and sang the music 
with understanding and evident routine. 
Her dramatic soprano showed consider- 
able flexibility, and she made a good 
stage picture and a romantic heroine.— 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, 
December 6. 

Her voice is young, fresh and of at- 
tractive quality, and she would seem to 
have a pretty fair idea of how to use 
it. Consequently the big audience had 
an enjoyable evening.—Edward Moore, 
Chicago Journal, December 6. 





For information address Allen and 
Fabiani, 54 West 39th Street, New 
York City, or her teacher, Chev. 
Astolfo Pescia, Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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(Continued from page 17.) 

comprising “Quella Fiamma,” Marcello; “Amarilli,” Cac- 
cini; “Oh Thou That Tellest,” Handel; “Don Fatale,” 
Verdi; “Heavenly Clouds,” Dargomi jsky; Grieg’s “Good 
Morning” and “Mother Sorrow; . “Adelaid,” Beethoven ; 
Dirk Foch’s “J'ai cherche trente ans, mes soeurs” and 
“La vierge, chantant;” “L’heure Exquise,” Hahn; 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” Bemberg ; “Yohrzeit,” Silberta; “I Shali 
Awake,” Kramer; “Rain,” Curran ; “An Evening Song,” 
Gilberte, and “The Awakening,” Spross. 

The two delightful songs by Dirk Foch were particu- 
larly well received. Miss Krey’s artistic singing won for 
her much sincere applause and many recalls. She was the 
recipient of an abundance of beautiful flowers. 

Bruno Huhn’s sympathetic and highly finished accom- 
paniments are deserving of especial mention. At the con- 
clusion of the concert the audience showed reluctance to 
depart. 

New York Symphony Orchestra: Bauer, Yon 
and Pollain, Soloists 


Harold Bauer, Pietro Yon and Rene Pollain were the 
soloists at the concerts of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra’s Historical Cycle, January 6 and 7, at Carnegie 
Hall, and they provided almost all of whatever little in- 
terest there was at this concert. Almost, but not quite 
all, for Cesar Franck’s symphonic variations for piano 
and orchestra have an interest of their own, an interest that 
was fully realized by Bauer’s vigorous and. tasteful inter- 
pretation of it and the excellent accompaniment of the 
orchestra. 

But even Bauer, Damrosch and Yon could not make of 
the Saint-Saéns symphony (dedicated to Liszt) anything 
but a blatant and noisy circus feat of contrapuntal gym- 
nastics; nor could the splendid artistry of Pollain with his 
full throated viola make of “Harold in Italy” anything but 
a typical Berliozian experiment in “making music without 
ideas. 

Alas, that all this splendid effort should be expended 
on such fruitless soil! 


JANUARY 7 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale: Lazzari, 
Novaes, Hackett, Soloists 


“Music in its proper setting” is the phrase that suggests 
itself to describe the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales. 
The beauty of the ballroom where the musicales are held 
acts as a fitting frame and lends to the musical offering 
a warmth and intimacy too often absent in the cold interior 
of the music hall. The audience, too, the rustle of gowns, 
the clapping of gloved hands, the mingling of exotic per- 
fumes, must be an inspiration to the artist as it is to the 
chance listener. 

And the programs— no more interesting could be de- 
signed. On the morning of January 7 there was Carolina 
Lazzari, Guiomar Novaes and Charles Hackett, piano 
music and songs, tenor and contralto, so deftly blended 
as to create the impression of an organic whole. Novaes 
played Chopin with indescribable charm, a_ force truly 
masculine welded with feminine tenderness and emotion. 
She played Moszkowski and Albeniz, instilling into the 
latter the spirit of sunlit Spain; and all with marvellous 
speed, lightness and brilliancy. 

Lazzari and Hackett sang songs separately, and finally, 
togetiier, a duet from Verdi's “Trovatore.” The songs, too 
numerous to name in detail, were mostly of the lighter 
sort, pleasing and daintily passionate, and Lazzari’s full 
contralto and Hackett’s splendid tenor, their vocal prowess 
and impeccable enunciation, won them the applause that 
was their due. 

There were numerous encores demanded of and graciously 
granted by all three artists and the affair was an undeni- 
able success, 


Harold Berkley, Violinist 


A good sized audience filled the grand ball room of the 
Plaza Hotel on F riday afternoon, January 7, to hear Harold 
Berkley, violinist, in a varied program. Ably assisted at 
the piano by his wife, Marion Kahn Berkley, he first played 
a group of short numbers by Bach, Desplanes-Nachez, Le- 
clair-Kreisler and Tartini, the latter being represented by 
his sonata in G minor, The feature of the afternoon, 
however, was the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor which 
Mr. Berkley played in a commendable manner. Other num- 
bers were by Wagner-Wilhelmj, Moszkowski, Cui and 
Wieniawski. He has a sweet tone and his technic is facile. 
His renditions were marked for their intelligence and he 
was warmly received by the audience. 


Marion Armstrong, Soprano 


In a program made up of Italian airs, French, American 
and Scotch songs, Marion Armstrong, a young Canadian 
who now resides in Orange, N. J., was heard in her first 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
January 7, Miss Armstrong possesses a natural soprano 
voice of fine quality and sings with considerable feeling. 
Among the American numbers presented by the singer 
was Mrs, Salter’s “Her Love Song.” The young artist 
did especially well in a novel group of six old songs from 
Scotland. Coenraad V. Bos furnished excellent accom- 
paniments. 


Ignaz Friedman, Pianist 


Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, already known here 
to many as an authoritative editor of the works of Liszt 
and Chopin, but visiting this country for the first time in 
person, made his debut in a recital at Aeolian Hall on Fri- 
day afternoon, January 7, It was a happy idea to launch 
him there instead of in the vastnesses of Carnegie Hall, 
which is no place for a piano to be heard to advantage. 
Mr. Friedman had not played more than the opening 
movement of the Beethoven E minor sonata, op. 90, which 
began his program, before one realized that his European 
reputation is well deserved and that he must be reckoned 
among the foremost masters of the instrument today. This 
is the day of technical expertness, but at that Mr. Fried- 
man’s technic is truly astonishing; there is, apparently, 
nothing that he cannot do—and that with bewildering ease. 
His fingers and wrists have a flexibility that is uncanny 
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and are under absolute control for the production of every 
dynamic shade, from the most whispering pianissimo to a 
fortissimo that is thunderous. Such technical command 
as that evinced in his performance of the Chopin study 
in thirds at a breakneck pace and with astonishing smooth- 
ness is possessed by only one or two contemporary players. 

Seldom, however, does he abuse this command of dynamic 
extremes and manual dexterity, employing them merely 
in an effort to interpret a composition as he believes the 
composer wished it interpreted: The Beethoven, especially 
the final movement, was clean-cut straightforward and in 
best taste. In his Chopin playing there is marked individ- 
uality, His A flat ballade had fnuch more vigor than one 
usually hears it imbued with, and the same is true of the 
nocturne, op, 9, the middle section of which was played 
with unwonted energy. He has at his command, when he 
wishes to use it, a singing tone of velvety softness and 
most unusual beauty, which came to the fore in the ma- 
zurka and in the C sharp minor waltz, also included in the 
group, which ended with a stormy performance of the A 
flat polonaise, prodigious technically and much more just 
and correct in rhythm than one usually hears it. 

The Schumann “Carneval” was given a decidedly in- 
dividualistic reading. Whether or not it was Schumann’s 
idea of the “Carneval” is another thing; at least it was 
Friedman’s idea of it, consistently persisted in throughout. 
It was—if one may so express it—the pianistic interpreta- 
tion of the music. Everything hinged on the effect, and 
the result was new light on many numbers and new de- 
lights in many others. To end with there was an astound- 
ing bravura rendering of the tremendously difficult Brahms- 
Paganini variations, the technical problems of which were 
as nothing to the pianist. The glissandos in octaves were 
done with a precision and surety that was breath-taking. 

Mr. Friedman‘s success with his public was instantaneous 
and waxed throughout the program, the applause regularly 
taking on the nature of an ovation. His playing is pic- 
turesque—it is no wonder that it appeals. Encores were 
demanded, one of them being the “Butterfly” etude, played 
in a marvellously rapid tempo. Mr. Friedman certainly 
understands what appeals to an audience; one expects an 
unusual success for him here, 


JANUARY 8 


New York Symphony Society 
A delighted audience of children and grown ups listened 
to the Aeolian Hall concert of music by Thomas Raff, 
Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, and Wagner, and to the fascinat- 
ing and instructive explanations and anecdotes of Walter 
Damrosch. He has made these children’s affairs a specialty 
of his own and is quite inimitable in their presentation. 


Magdeleine DuCarp, Pianist 


On Saturday afternoon, January 8, Magdeleine DuCarp, 
pianist, gave an artistic and interesting program at Aeolian 
Hall, She displayed absolute repose from the very start 
and offered much to interest her hearers. Her program 
consisted of sonata, op. 110, Beethoven ; fantaisy in C 
major, op. 17, Schumann; “Islamey,” by Balakirew, and 
others, in which she displayed a large tone, rich in quality, 
combined with particularly fine technic. Difficult passages 
were handled gracefully and her interpretations were 
delightful. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Saturday afternoon concert had a delightful pro- 
gram and was delightfully performed, witk Schumann’s D 
minor symphony as the outstanding joy. Conductor 
Monteux and his men covered themselves with glory in the 
sunny old classic. Griffes’ symphonic poem, “The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan,” confirmed the fine impression that 
work had made &t previous hearings. It is a highly im- 
aginative and ingeniously orchestrated piece of composition. 
Malipiero’s “Impressions From Nature,” in the ultra 
modern style, gave much pleasure with its strongly spiced 
harmonies and its wealth of color and atmosphere. 
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proved to be a brilliant bit of writing and it. was. played 
with extraordinary dash and propulsiveness. Mozart's 
“Don Giovanni” overture showed the Boston Symphony 
strings at their best in tonal and technical respects. 


The New York Trio 


The second concert this season by the New York Trio, 
originally scheduled for January 24, was given at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Saturday, January 8, before a 
particularly refined and critical audience. For those who 
have watched the advance in the appreciation of good 
music in the metropolis, the advent of the New York Trio 
has done more than its quota, and is therefore entitled to 
a prominent place. 

The New York Trio, now in its second year, with such 
exceptional artists and idealists as Clarence Adler, piano; 
Scipioni Guidi, violin, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, 
representing its personnel, revealed fine musicianship from 
the very start; in consequence this combination established 
a clientele of sufficient size to continue on the artistic 
lines originally planned. 

The program on this occasion comprised Brahms’ trio, 
op. 101, in C minor; sonata for piano and cello, op. 19, 
Rachmaninoff, and the trio, op. 18, F major, by Saint- 
Saéns, These three numbers were rendered with such 
remarkable musicianship and sincerity as to leave a favor- 
able and lasting impression on the entire audience. Un- 
usually fine tonal balance, beautiful and effective coloring, 
accuracy of attack, as well as sincerity and musicianship 
characterized the work of the three artists. 

The New York Trio proved by its finished work that 
the musical world is materially benefitted by its existence. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The third season of orchestral concerts by David 
Mannes and his orchestra of selected musicians was aus- 
piciously opened on Saturday evening, January 8. This 
being the first of a series of four concerts donated by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., long before the scheduled time 
for the concert to begin, thousands of people flocked to 
the Museum eager to be certain of gaining admittance. 
This condition must be accredited solely to Mr. Mannes, 
whose educational concerts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art during the past two seasons established a follow- 
ing which developed new music lovers, and which will 
mean much to the musical life of the metropolis. 

Furthermore, Mr. Mannes displays excellent judgment 
in the arrangement of his programs. They contain works 
by standard composers, and are, to a large extent, educa- 
tional in character. The program at the opening concert 
of the season on Saturday evening, was no exception to 
this rule and comprised: march “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” Elgar; overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz; 
adagio (for string orchestra), Lekeu; andante and, 
scherzo from symphony No. 4, Tschaikowsky; “L’Arleé- 
sienne” suite, No. 2, Bizet; air on the G string, Bach; 
polonaise from “Serenade” (for string orchestra), Bee- 
thoven, as well as Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl,” and the 
bacchanale from “Tannhauser.” 


JANUARY 9 


Selma Kurz, Soprano, and National Symphony 
Orchestra 


Mme, Selma Kurz, the Viennese soprano, made her first 
public appearance in America at the Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, January 9. With accompaniments by the 
National Symphony Orchestra, Paul Eisler conducting, 
she sang an aria from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” 
Handel’s “Sweet Birds,” “Ah, fors e lui” from “I ravi- 
ata,” and Strauss’ “Voce di Primavera.” “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto” was sung as an encore, also Reger’s 
“Marias Wiegenlied.” 

Mme. Kurtz has a beautiful lyric soprano voice—warm, 
sweet and sympathetic; it is capable of florid singing and 
effective in coloratura to a considerable extent. Sunday 
evening she was handicapped by nervousness, by an un- 
suitable auditorium for a debut and by miserable accom- 
paniments. (It must indeed have been a pleasure for 
Conductors Bodanzky and Mengelberg, who sat in neigh- 
boring boxes, to learn how badly their orchestra can play 
when directed as it was on Sunday evening.) That in the 
face of all this she won her audience to such hearty dem- 
onstrations of approval as were hers, proves what a 
splendid artist she is. Her next appearance will be 
awaited with particular interest. 


Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone 


On Sunday afternoon, January 9, Reinald Werrenrath 
gave a sec8nd song recital at Carnegie Hall, at which he 
offered a “request program,” rendered entirely in English. 
There was a capacity house in attendance and judging 
from all appearances the baritone thoroughly satisfied his 
listeners—as he always does. He was in excellent voice 
and his splendid diction and artistic renditions of the 
varied selections contributed to an afternoon of distinct 
pleasure. 

His first number was Handel’s recit. “From the Rage of 
the Tempest” and aria “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” 
from “Julius Ceasar.” In these his clear diction, com- 
mendable phrasing and style attracted marked attention. 
The second group consisted of “Some Rival Has Stolen 
My True Love Away,” a traditional Surrey arrangement 
by Lucy Broadwood; “Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover,” 
Morley; “Little Mary Cassidy,” old Irish, which was de- 
lightfully given, and “Over the Hills and Far Away,” old 
Irish, arranged by William Arms Fisher. 

The following group offered numbers by Brahms, Wolf 
and Sinding, the most favored of which was “To Rest,” 
Wolf. In all of these Mr. Werrenrath’s beautiful voice 
was displayed to particular advantage. He is indeed an 
artist whose position is unquestioned. The program fin- 
ished with equally interesting songs by Frederick Clay, 
J. L. Molloy, Josephine McGill, Robert Coningsby Clarke, 
Arthur Penn (whose “Colleen o’ My Heart” met with 
favor), Arthur Whiting, Walter Damrosch and Arthur 
Sullivan (whose “Lost Chord” is always enjoyed). There 
were many encores. Harry Spier was at the piano. 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


The second of the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts of 
the second season was given at the Longacre Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, January 9, on which occasion the fol- 
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lowing artists appeared: Ethel Newcomb, piano; Frances 
Sonin, soprano; Mabel Corlew, soprano, and Fred Patton, 
bass baritone, 

The Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts are proving un- 
usually interesting and popular because of the fact that 
they offer programs largely consisting of music rarely 
heard in concert. 

Fred Patton opened the program with a group contain- 
ing “Ballad of Edward,” Loewe; “The Two Grenadiers,” 
Schumann; “Song of the Flea,” Moussorgsky; “Blow, 
Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” Sargeant; “The Floral 
Dance,” Katie Moss, and “I Love Sixpence,” Homer. His 
rich, resonant voice stirred the audience to great heights 
of enthusiasm, 

Ethel Newcomb played as piano solos two Chopin num- 
bers—nocturne and scherzo; “Romanza,” Rubinstein; 
waltz, “Artists’ Life,” Strauss-Schuett. Her work was 
marked by sincerity and musicianship and she received 
much applause. Olga Warren was unable to appear 
owing to illness, which necessitated the substitution of 
Mabel Corlew who sang several numbers charmingly. 
Frances Sonin gave several songs in costume. Sympa- 
thetic accompaniments were rendered by Francis Moore. 
A large and appreciative audience attended. 


Gladice Morisson, Soprano 


Gladice Morisson, French soprano, was heard in a debut 
recital at the Princess Theater on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 9, before a good sized and fashionable audience. The 
young singer was enthusiastically applauded upon entering 
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the stage, and the enthusiasm became more pronounced as 
the concert progressed. Her voice is one of much charm, 
her diction clear, and her interpretation of the many songs 
showed unusual intensity. Her program contained four 
groups, comprising “Romance,” Canal; “Done, ce sera par 
un clair jour d’éte,” Gaubert; two songs by Fevrier—*Par- 
fums d’Automne” and “Le Printemps; Rhené-Baton’s 
“Fréle comme un Harmonica” and “Berceuse ;” “Dans les 
ruines d'une Abbaye,” Fauré; “L’Ané Blanc,’ Hue; five 
Greek melodies translated into French, with piano accom- 
paniments by Ravel; “In Silent Woods,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; the same composer's “Southern Night,” “A Disso- 
nance,” Borodine, and “Lilacs,” Rachmaninoff. Miss Moris 
son was the recipient of a lavish supply of flowers which 
completely covered the large piano, and at the conclusion 
of the concert she was obliged to give three insistent en- 
cores. She was ably accompanied by Lina Coen 


Poldowski in Program of Own Compositions 

The composer, Poldowski, will be heard in a concert of 
her own compositions, assisted by Mrs. W. T. Carrington 
and Gervase Elwes, at the Princess Theater, on Tuesday 
afternoon, January 18 


Hemus’ New Address 
Percy Hemus is no longer under the management of 
Raoul Biais, but has established his headquarters at the 
offices of the Pathé Phonograph Company, I8 East 42nd 
street, New York. 
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QUALITIES UPON WHICH THE PERFECTION OF 
CHORAL SINGING DEPENDS 


By John Warren Erb 











superficial. A mere reading of notes usually suffices, with 
little or no regard for tonal valuation or diction. 
Another point of deficiency in choral perfection is the 
matter of accompaniment. The question might be asked, 
“When is an accompaniment not an accompaniment?” and 
answered, “When it is a nuisance.” In other words, when 
accompaniment is not in every way a support, it is a 


age of specialization, when the development of 
idual in art and music has advanced to the highest 
the perfection of the mass, in choral singing, has 
adly neglected 
no stronger than its individual links; like 

in the ensemble of a chorus depends upon 

quality of its individual members. They cannot be an ¢ 
alue, or give an intelligent response in a choral en hindrance, and a most serious one. 
ile, without possessing an understanding, not only of Creative artists such as Kreisler, Sembrich, Fremstad 
but also of the principles of diction and tone and others, demand of their accompanists not only super- 

In this respect they need not be so proficient lative musical ability, but also a mental co-operation and 
oloists: but each individual in the chorus should know assistance in portraying their conception of the work which 
to prenss all gradations of tone, from the softest is to be presented to the public. 
» the tonal breadth required for a climax, and A vreat artist with whom I have been associated, defined 
of the chorus should be able to do this in the my relationship to her work by. saying: “You paint the 

In this way only can perfect ensemble be picture and I tell the story; and woe to my story if you 
only can the perfection of contra- do not create the proper atmosphere!” 
for Bach and Handel composi Likewise in the presentation of a choral work, the ac- 
companiment has much to do with its success, which can 
either be made or marred by the atmosphere thrown about 
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it. It is impossible to create the mental atmosphere of 
support necessary for a Bach cantata or Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” by the employment of a group even of the most 
excellent musicians, who have no interest in the work be- 
yond their pay, no conception of the work to be presented, 
and no interest in its production except to play the notes 
set before them, What solo artist would risk presenting his 
work to the public with such an accompanist, even though 
an excellent pianist, as his support? 

One has only to hear the Bach Choir at Bethlehem, 
under the efficient conductorship of Dr. Wolle, to note 
what remarkable choral unity can be accomplished. But 
notwithstanding all the careful rehearsals by Dr. Wolle, 
of the group of most efficient instrumentalists who have 
comprised the festival orchestra for years, one is impressed 
with the feeling that the orchestra seems not to be a part 
of the wonderful atmosphére of the festivals, but some- 
thing “tacked on.” The spiritual mental animus of the 
words of prophets, the diction and histrionic values should 
not be marred by the jangling accompaniment of many in- 
struments, serving usually to cover up deficiencies in choral 
training, bad totie work and imperfect diction. 

To produce a perfect ensemble, the conductor must be 
able to gain a proper perspective of his work by rising 
mentally above it. Though he be conscious of all the 
detail work that has been accomplished through the founda- 
tion’ structure of his rehearsals, even as the solo artist must 
he rise above details, and see all things in their proper 
relationship, accompaniment included, and must elevate 
above all else the spirit of the composition. 

Critics and public have been ‘accustomed to hearing 
choral productions with certain traditional characteristics, 
and always with the same deficiencies. They have criti- 
cized, but without offering a solution. They have sought 
a perfect ensemble, without realizing that its attainment 
requires absolute unity of sentiment or harmony of thought 
among all involved. 

“Ensemble” means together, and perfect ensemble is pos- 
sible only when there is mutual sympathy and appreciation 
of the message to be sent out by the players or singers. It 
involves complete unselfishness on the part of each person 
interested to convey the message to the audience. 

In this age, when all is recognized to be “thought,” and 
thought expressed, we are happy to stand in a new era 
and see the shackles of old-time opinions broken, and to 
understand and emphasize the words, “Let us break their 
bonds asunder.” All things must be made gubservient to 
the spirit of the hour—the spirit or thought behind all 
words and things. It is not with a spirit of daring, but 
of pleasure, that we stand for an art whose perfection 


“Charm of Manner.” 


“Natural Flexibility” 


“Technic is Very Vir- 
tuose.” 





Attest the Success of American Debut 
at Carnegie Hall on December 13, of 


De Roda Helmuth 





ociety of 





N. Y. TIMES:—Madame De Roda 
Helmuth appeared at Carnegie Hall 
last night in a program of songs 
for coloratura soprano, 
selections were Proch's 
making tech- 


and airs 

Among het 
Theme and Variations, 
nical demands beyond the powers of 
singers, and 
Mad Scene 


many professional 
Thomas's more dramatic 


from ‘‘Hamlet.”’ 


THE WORLD:—Mme. De Roda Hel- 
muth gave a difficult program, She 
is a singer of experience and routine 
and pleased the big audience 

N. ¥. AMERICAN:—Her efforts as 
a coloratura valiant and her 
ballads showed a charming 
A large and fashionable au- 
greeted her. 


were 
simpler 
volce 
dience 


Criticisms in Detail: 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM:—She 
has a charm of manner. A pretty 
voice which is flexible. Her pro- 
gram was varied and well chosen 
in English, Russian, French, Italian 
and American numbers. 


THE SUN:—A sternly ambitious list 
which swung between the most flo- 
rid arias and the subtlest lieder. 
With a warmth of assurance she 
flung off notes of a novel quality 


EVENING MAIL:—There is a nat- 
ural flexibility. She can spin out a 
whispered climax in startling fa- 
shion, A remarkable voice when 
singing softly. Her effects were far 
from conventional in her well-staged 
debut. 


STAATS ZEITUNG:—The voice is a 
true coloratura in the best sense of 
the word. It is facile, bright, mo- 
bile, flexible, and gains in mellow- 
ness in the ascending scale. Her 
technique is very virtuose, particu- 
larly so the delicate piano head- 
tones, the zephyr-like mezza-voce. 
The poetic evanescence of the tones 
brings the singer in close sympathy 
with the listener. The technique of 
the “‘floritura” proper is eminent. 
She excels, in passages, staccati, 
flute-tones and echo-effects. 

The sweet, poetic lustre of the voice 
points to a sphere of fine miniature. 
Her realm lies in “‘moonlight’’ lyric, 
and even in the brilliant genre, all 
is pleasant, always elegant and of 
highest artistic character. 





MANAGEMENT 


E. de R. HELMUTH, Suite 134 
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has been neglected. The work of the Oratorio 
the New York City Christian Science Institute is being 
done from the highest musical, as well as spiritual, stand- 
point. “Their sound is gone out into all lands.” Our effort 
is to achieve a perfect ensemble, by such a unity of spirit- 
ual thought as will produce, at the same time, the. best 
musical results. Each individual unit of the chorus strives 
to attain the spiritual conception of the work, and under- 
stand its message. 

The absence of an orchestra, for the present, from our 
public productions, is due to the fact that we consider 
the employment of men disinterested in the works pro- 
duced not to be a suitable support for their presentation. 
It would-be impossible to combine with such a chorus, an 
orchestra composed of individuals who have no conception 
of the spiritual interpretation which is demanded. Every 
one connected with our oratorio work and our concerts is 
a Christian Scientist, and is striving to build character on 
a spiritual foundation. 

Our recent performance of “The Messiah” at Carnegie 
Hall was without orchestra, for the reasons stated. Since 
all authorities are unanimous in the opinion that Handel’s 
conception of “The Messiah” was from a vocal, and espe- 
cially choral, standpoint, this was not amiss. One author- 
ity of Handel’s day says: “He was a superb master of 
vocal and choral writing.” That his own orchestration of 
“The Messiah” was not as conspicuous an achievement and 
not suited to the orchestras of later days is evidenced by 
the fact that several noteworthy revisions of the instru- 
mentation have been made, ranging from Mozart through 
Franz to Ebenezer Prout of our own day. (Adv.) 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB ACCEPTS PRESIDENCY 
OF BETHLEHEM’S CELEBRATED BACH CHOIR 


Famous Steel Magnate Is Offered Position Recently Given Up by Dr. Drinker, Who Has Also Resigned as President of 
Lehigh University—Chorus Will Be Heard in New York Again on April 2 


Charles M. Schwab, master of steel and business and 
likewise a lover of music, has accepted the presidency of 
the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., the famous community 
chorus of men and women which has often been called by 
the press “the best choir in the United States.” Mr. 
Schwab was elected by the executive committee of the 
choir to succeed Dr. Henry S. Drinker, who recently re- 
signed as president of Lehigh University, withdrawing as 
well from leading participation in other activities. 

As the executive committee stated in the letter of notifica- 
tion, Mr, Schwab is ideally the man to guide the Bach Choir 
to still greater heights, His acceptance indicates his abid- 
ing interest in the great Bach movement which Dr, J. Fred 
Wolle conceived and developed. 

Herewith are the letters interchanged between the mem- 
bers of the choir executive committe and Mr. Schwab: 

Office of the Moravian Seminary 
and College for Women, 
Bethlehem, Pa., January 7, 1921. 
Charles M. Schwab, Esq., 
111 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr, Schwab: 

At our meeting today, Dr. Henry S. Drinker, who has been 
President of the Bach Choir since its reorganization in 1911, 
tendered his resignation which follows his resignation from the 
Presidency of Lehigh University and withdrawal from leadership in 
other activities. Resolutions were passed suproseing earnest thanks 
and appreciation of the splendid service Dr. Drinker has rendered 
the Bach cause and our gratification that we will have the continued 
advantage of his wise counsel as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. A copy of these resolutions is enclosed. 

As to the new President of the Bach Choir there was but one 
thought in the minds and hearts of us all. By your initial activity 
in the revival of the Bach festivals, by your splendidly generous 
financial support year after year, and, above all, by your constant 
evidences of whole-hearted, personal interest ‘in the aim and work of 
the Bach Choir, you have Scommné our unanimous choice for leader- 


ship 

ie the meeting of our Executive Committee this afternoon you 
were elected President of the Bach Choir. 

We confidently anticipate that, under the inspiration and stimulus 
of your presidency, the Bach Choir will go onward to still greater 
achievement. 

In the earnest hope that you will honor us by accepting this elec- 
tion and awaiting your pleasure, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Executive Com MITTEE, 
Bach Choir. 
January 8, 1921. 


To the Executive Committee, 

Bach Choir, Bethlehem, Pa., 

Care of Prof. Raymond Walters. 
Gentlemen: 

I feel honored in receiving your letter of January 7, and i am 
particularly glad that you enclosed a copy of the resolutions pay- 
ing tribute to the influence and achievements of our dear friend, 
Dr, Drinker. 

I accept with sincere pleasure my election as President of the 
Bach Choir. 

It has always been my conviction that music should be a part of 
every well-rounded human life. Our Bach Choir supplies this need 


in ideal fashion for its members, for our citizens of Bethlehem and 
for our many friends from afar and near who enjoy the spring 
festivals and the choir’s concerts in New York. I am happy to 
accept the presidency of a typically American organization that is 
upholding the best standards in choral music. 

With sincere regards to the members of the Executive Committee, 


to Dr. Wolle and all of our singers, I am 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) C. M. Scuwas 


Mr. Schwab's initial activity in the reorganization of the 
Bach Choir is related by Prof. Raymond Walters in his 
book on “The Bethlehem Bach Choir.” Professor Walters 
tells how Dr. Wolle, who had conducted Bach festivals in 
the old Moravian Church in Bethlehem from 1900 to 1905, 
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accepted appointment to the chair of music in the Uni- 
versity of California and served there for six years. It 
was during this period that Mr. Schwab, “on a business trip 
to San Francisco, went to Berkeley for one of Dr, Wolle’s 
choral productions in the Greek Theater of the University 
of California. He had a chat with Dr. Wolle, in which he 
assured him of his hearty support if he should decide to go 
back to the East. Now Bach, transplanted, has not flour- 
ished as in the soil of a community with musical traditions 
and resources like those of Bethlehem. Mr. Schwab’s offer 


35 


of co-operation, therefore, was a vital factor in causing 
Dr. Wolle to return. The measure of this co-operation 
proved to be wisely generous. Mr. Schwab bears one-half 
of the deficits of the present festivals. No one has char- 
acterized this better than Fullerton L. Waldo in a Public 
Ledger article in which he referred to Mr. Schwab as a 
‘doer of big things in a big way, the man who stands back 
of the deficit each time without destroying local initiative 
by footing the whole bill.’” 

Mr. Schwab's letter, cited above, refers to his love for 
music. “Since boyhood,” as Professor Walters states in his 
book, “music has been an integral part of his life, and to 
day as he listens or plays—or pays—he is giving expression 
to native tastes long and persistently cultivated. The 
Schwab family was musically inclined. His aunts were 
choir singers, His grandfather led a church choir. His 
sister, now Sister Cecilia of St. Joseph Mother House, 
Greensburg, Pa., is director of music there, and has a repu- 
tation as a pianist of uncommon ability. The boy Charles 
began his study of music at the age of nine. Old friends 
of the family tell about his playing a reed organ when he 
was so small that someone would have to assist him in 
using the pedals. As a youth of seventeen, while attend 
ing St. Francis College in Loretto, he studied music under 
Father Bowen, chaplain of the college, and an able musi- 
cian. Mr. Schwab's earliest and strongest love is for the 
organ. It dates back to his boyhood days when he played 
for his grandfather, who was the leader of a church choir 
at Williamsburg, Pa.” 

In addition to his patronage of the Bach Festivals held 
each spring at Lehigh University, Mr. Schwab has borne 
the entire expense of taking the Bach Choir from Bethlehem 
to New York for concerts before audiences her« in 1917, 
1918 and 1920. The first two appearances were in Carne gle 
Hall as guests of the Philharmonic Society. Last spring 
the Bethlehem singers took part in the festival of music 
of the Oratorio Society of New York, of which Mr 
Schwab is president. The performance of the Bach Choir 
was on each occasion a revelation as to the possibilities of 
community chorus singing. 

It has just been announced that the Bach Choir will 
again appear in New York this season. As guests of Mr 
Schwab the choir will participate in the second festival of 
music of the Oratorio Society, singing in the Manhattan 
Opera House on Saturday afternoon, April 2 


The Zurich International Festival 


It has been decided to change the dates of the Zurich 
International Festival—the exclusive announcement of 
which was made in the Musica Courier two weeks ago 
—from July and August, as previously stated, to June 19 
to July 17, inclusive, and the scheme of the first festival 
has been reduced so that it will consist of ten operatic 
performances and four orchestral concerts. The exact 
character of the international forces engaged will shortly 
be announced. The proposed inclusion of Toscanini and 
his orchestra seems to be automatically eliminated by the 
change of date, as they will not have reached Europe from 
their South American tour. 




















Aeolian Hall, Friday Afternoon 
FEBRUARY 4th 





By Mme, EVA GAUTHIER 





SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 


The program will include songs interpreted 


CYRIL 





IN 
Boston 


New York 


Philadelphia Record: 

Scott is a man of great versatility, a musician, pian 
ist, poet and philosopher, a sort of modern Leonardo da 
Vinci. His piano concerto in C major presented him 
as the interpreter of the most advanced work done by 
the orchestra in some time. Unlike much of modern 
composition, however, it is a work abounding in beauty 
—beauty of effects rather than of melodic design. Dis- 
sonances, consecutive fifths, in fact all the combina 
tions regarded as dangerous and undesirable by the 
conservative element, are used with a facility of work 
manship that makes them beautiful as they are re efresh- 
ing to hear. 


Boston Transcript (H. T. Parker): 

Mr. Scott has ability to write largely, variously, 
freely within a wide-stretched frame. He compasses 
no small sweep and power and large imagination sus- 
tains his music. In all his shorter pieces he makes his 
imagination a poetry in tones. 


New York Post (H. T. Finck): 

Mr. Scott has been characterized as Debussy’s Eng- 
lish double, but this generalization is neither fair nor 
completely true. He has something original to say in 
musie and he says it in a distinctly individualistic way, 
with the stamp of his own personality. These short 
piano pieces and songs show a command of diversity 
and variety in delicate and fastidious workmanship, 
glints of rare tonal beauty, novel harmonic effects, and 
considerable skill in evoking the mood. As compared 
with some of the ultra modern music, Cyril Scott’s 
pieces are lucidity itself. 


SCOTT 


Philadelphia 


Boston Herald (Philip Hale): 

There was much to enjoy in his recital. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to say that he has been some 
what influenced by Debussy; but to be influenced and 
to imitate are not the same thing. He has his own 
idiom, an idiom not borrowed, not affected, His tech 
nical proficiency is suited to his music He showed 
himself a colorist, rhythmically sure, and with range 
of dynamic gradations from poetic delicacy and re 
finement. to force. The Passacaglia was brilliantly 
conceived, 


Boston Post (Olin Downes): 

Mr. Scott is a personality on the stage—an admirable 
pianist. He has been accused of imitating Debussy 
but it must be recalled that Ravel also owed much to 
Debussy, that few moderns have failed to respond to 
his influence. Scott has a poetic talent, an exotic im- 
agination. He writes music which recoils from the 





beaten path. He also has genuine force, As a whole, 
he is Byronic in his music as in his personality, which 
is the quality which quite convincingly affects his 


hearers, 


Philadelphia Evening Ledger: 

The workmanship of the concerto is of a high order 
The orchestration is original. As a pianist, Mr. Scott 
showed talents of a high order especially in the softer 
passages, although he has ample power when required. 
His touch is firm but gentle, and he frequently brought 
a delicious quality of tone from the instrument. His 
technic is ample, but he has apparently not made a 
fetish of this too often abused facility. 
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‘ ‘ the Brahms work. Mr. Toscanini’s intensities served to 
TOSCANINI GIVES BOSTON SYMPHON Y clarify the music. It lost its traditional intellectual aspect 
Ai e and was sung with a poetic fervor that made it unusually 
TRUS TEES CAUSE FOR REFLECTION emotional. ever has the finale seemed so dramatic. 
The applause was tremendous. Conductor and orchestra 
— were no less effective in the other numbers. The colorful 
La Seala Orchestra Is Given Unusual Greeting Upon Its A ppearance in the Hub City; a Genuine Ovation Follows and and tuneful nocturne and rondo of Pick-Mangiagalli were 
Conductor and His Men Are Recalled Many Times—Havens, Zimbalist and Mero Among the heard here Ses. Sop: Stat Sate, ee Sass Sane age 
the Famous Conductor an is Men Are Recalle y ’ tive insect tragedy of Roussel, with its subtle tonal effects. 
Recitalists—Grainger Soloist with Boston Sy mphony—Philharmonic Choir Gives Concert Strauss’ dramatically sensuous tone poem received a sym- 
Performance of “Faust”—People’s Symphony Orchestra Heard pathetic and impassioned performance. A spirited rendi- 
tion of Verdi's overture brought the concert proper to a 
anuary 9, 1921.—It is doubtful if mor sonnel of the audience came a change in the nature of _ brilliant close. There was unprecedented enthusiasm and 
as ever been shown at a symphony concert response to the extraordinary musical appeal. When the many recalls, to which Mr. Toscanini responded with “The 
vhich attended the first of two concerts given srahmsians gather in this city, approval is generally con- Star Spangled Banner” and the “Marcia Reale,” both 
, la Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, conductor, last fined to polite applause in the conventional manner. But played con amore. 
riday afternoon, January 7, in Symphony Hall. The Raymonp Havens Pieases IN RECITAL. 
rogram was i concerto in A minor for strings, Raymond Havens, the admirable young pianist, who 
aldi-Franko; symphony | No. 5, seethoven; “Iberia, has appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
1s Fountains 0 Rome,” Respighi ; prelude and chestra several times this season, gave a fresh demonstra- 
Death” from Pristan and Isolde,” Wagner tion of his splendid talents at a recital New Year’s after- 
wram has already been reviewed when played noon in Jordan Hall. Mr, Havens’ well varied program 
' comment is required here, But if, the comprised the following pieces: fantasie, No. 2, C minor, 
eceptior ‘oscanini on Friday-afternoon was a dem Mozart; “Carneval,” op. 9, Schumann; “Poissons d’Or,” 
istration hen his appearance on Saturday evening may Debussy ; “Marche Funebre,” op. 39, prelude in B major, 
fairly be termed a triumph—an ovation from beginning to and “Comme le Vent,” Op. 39, Alkan ; adagio, in G major, 
— ugh a goodly proportion of the regular patrons Bach ; capriccio, “En Crimée,” Moussorgsky ; Ave’ Ma- 
rday night concerts were absent, their places ria” and “Erl Kénig,” Schubert- Liszt; barcarolle and A 
ry vers. With this change in per flat waltz, op. 42, etude in A flat and B flat minor scherzo, 
Chopin. 

Mr. Havens mounts steadily to a prominent place among 
contemporary pianists of the younger generation. With a 
high degree of technical finesse at his command, includ- 
ing a lovely tone which seldom loses quality, his playing is 
always agreeable. To this mechanical foundation he 
adds a maturing insight and a warmth of feeling which 
lend vitality to his interpretations. Schumann's pictorial 
“Carneval” fantasy provided an exacting test of Mr. 
Havens’ resources. The changes in mood and dynamic 
contrast were effectively presented, and the melodic line 
of this interesting music was uninterrupted. The pianist 
was no less impressive in the numbers from Mozart and 
Chopin, while he achieved a genuine triumph in his per- 
formance of the “Ave Maria” and “Der Erl Konig.” Mr. 
Havens’ audience was warmly appreciative. 

ZIMBALIST WARMLY. APPLAUDED. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the eminent violinist, after a consider- 
able absence returned to Boston last Sunday afternoon, 
for a recital in Symphon Hall. His unhackneyed pro- 
gram was as follows: ‘Spanish Follies,” Corelli; “An- 
dantino and Prestissimo,” Reger; concerto in A major, 

RAYMOND HAVENS, Mozart; “The Lark,” Glinka-Auer; caprice, Dont-Auer ; 


| , 
Pianist. “Serenade,” Ambrosio ; _Russian Dance, Zimbalist ; “Jota 
of Navarre” fantasie from “Carmen,” Sarasate. 
hae sink id ahd: Geka ; lf Mr. Zimbalist is a rare but welcome visitor to this city. 
Bi-sion doe ¢ Saturday concert was the signal for 4 few violinists add to mastery of technical means and 


: pe mar ye ag outburst of enthusiasm which was not re-  heauty of tone the highly refined musical sensibility which 
The Norwegian Soprano stricted o wok F apping. Cheers and shouts filled the this modest artist has at his command. Mozart’s charming 
“ere y the nny om Spl ed a and smooth-flowing concerto may be said to have been 
ae oF te Fae eenie hastiie calcu “ : 0 ~~ t '€ recreated as absolute music by the elegance and finish of 
ere Ge rere 1s hastily organized band. it im- Mr Zimbalist’s highly enjoyable interpretation. It is to 
For dates and terms apply cluded Brahms second symphony, a nocturne and fantas- hye regretted that this sterling artist has had but one ap- 
Mrs. K. E. LAWTON, Secretary Atalonte” “Lectuae’ “Dee Teen on ip Td a ” pearance as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Phone Schuyler 6871 320 West 83d St., New York City “The Sicilian Vespers.” As was the case with | too ainda GRraInceR Soroist aT SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
symphony, the audience heard am’ original conception of The tenth series of concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conducting, took place Friday 
nary and Saturday evening, December 31 and January 


1, in Symphony Hall... The program opened with Tschai- 
ean he kowsky’s labored symphony inspired by Byron’s dramatic 
poem, “Manfred.” This composition runs the customary 
Si ng Tschaikowskian course—deep melancholy and despair, re- 


lieved momentarily by sentimental tenderness, followed by 
The season of 1920-21 marks the sixth year of the Postar desolate solemnity and bitter tragedy. The symphony 
Vocal Art Studios. This most successful School is already poneed _ ee me ee secu 
: applauded. Griffes’ “Pleasure Domes of Kubla Khan,” 
\ : ‘ 

. I] ree n both here and abroad. A list of over forty artists played here for the first time last season, was deservedly 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and repeated at these concerts. Mr. Griffes has successfully 


Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo as a reproduced the imagery and colorful atmosphere of Cole- 
Master of Song and Coach. ridge’s Oriental verse. His music, in fact most of the 

music from this source, is original, imaginative, poetic 
Maestro Pepelarde | has aiso conducted opera in Florence, San Remo, Reggio and masterfully written. The performance of this beauti- 


Emilia, Novi igure, liari, Sassari, Italy; Odessa, Russia; Rio Janeiro, San 
Paulo, Brazil; New York ity, and twice on tour in the United States of America. ol i ae See Nowe ar aah ot 


Charles- Townsend Griffes, another victim of the age-old 


. neglect of artistic genius. 
Address: 315 West 98th Street New York Pers Grainger, the soloist on this occasion gave a 


ARTURO PAPALARDO, Director Telephone, Riverside 1669 characteristically animated performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
familiar and altogether agreeable concerto in G minor for 


> piano and orchestra. Mr. Grainger, always individual and 
interesting—especially to the ladies (God bless ’em!)— 
was brilliantly successful and recalled many times. The 


o 
= concert closed with Lalo’s melodious overture to “Le Roi 
Twenty-Sixth Season conce 


PHILHARMONIC CHOIR Gives Concert PERFORMANCE OF 
“Faust.” 


The Philharmonic Choir of one-hundred and twenty- 
five voices, Frederick Wodell, conductor, gave a perform- 


oe e ” 
Cin Cinh all Symphony (Orchestra ty, Jordan Hale mune of Marguerite Si 
EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor FRIEDA HE MPE L 


MANAGEMENT OF FRIEDA HEMPEL 
164 Madison Avenue New York 


‘A Fine Orchestra— The deepest voice of quality in the World— 
A Great Conductor”’ EDWARD LANKOW 


es G. Huneker, Musical Editor of the N. Y W 
wnt “In all my years I have never heard such a wick, 


evcene vsave A. F. THIELE, Mgr. No. 12 Times Star Building | || f=": 


Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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by Vera Curtis, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House; Bertha Davies, contralto; Willard Flint, the ad- 
mirable bass; Rulon Robison, tenor, and John Pierce, 
baritone. The Boston Festival Orchestra provided the 
instrumental music. A concert performance of “Faust” 
i. Boston, A.D. 1921—Verily. ow are the mighty pal- 
en: 
YoLANDA Mero Gives PLeAsure In ReEcITAL. 


Mme. Yolanda Mero, pianist, who won a splendid suc- 
cess here a few years ago, returned to Boston last Wed- 
nesday afternoon, January 5, for a recital in Jordan Hall. 
Mme. Mero’s conventional but well-varied program in- 
cluded the following pieces: arrangement of an organ 
concerto in D minor, W. F. Bach; sonata, op. 109, Bee- 
thoven; “Rondo Brillante,” Weber; intermezzo, Brahms; 
“Beckken,” Grieg; “Jardin sous la pluie,” “Clair de Lune” 
and “Passepied,” Debussy; study in octaves, Agghazy; 
“Harmonies du Soir” and Hungarian rhapsody, No. 6, 
Liszt, 

Mme. Mero renewed the favorable impression which 
she made here at her last recital. Her technical skill is 
of an exceptionally fine order. Her playing is always 
characterized by an impressive breadth of style—witness 
her eloquent performance of the organ concerto—bril- 
liancy of execution and infectious dramatic sense. Her 
sympathetic performance of the Beethoven sonata, of De- 
bussy’s “Clair de Lune” and Liszt's “Harmonies du Soir,” 








“NONE BETTER” 


Philadelphia Enquirer 
January 5, 1921 
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PUCCINI'S “LA BOHEME” 


Mme. Alda’s Charming Mimi Feature 

of an Enjoyable Performance , 
_ Hasily the most notable and satisfy- : 
ing feature of the praiseworthy per- 
formance ‘of “La Boheme” given at the 
Academy of Music last evening by the 
New York Metropolitan Company, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Gennaro Papi, 
was the vital and sympathetic and con- 
vincing impersonation of Mimi in which 
Mme. Frances. Alda’s vocal and 
dramatic gifts were so charmingly dis- 
playeu, 

There havéd been a great many Mimis 
whom the experienced operagoer can 
pleasantly remember, but even while 
not forgetting Melba and Sembrich, it 
may without exaggeration be said that 
there have been none better thin the 
ove. who occupied the stage lust even- 
ing. With her beautiful voice and her 
gracious presence Mme. Alda is es- 
wecially well equipped for an ideal per- 
formance of the role, and by her tech- 
nical skill and emotional spontaneity, 

by the intelligence with which she 
recognized its requirements and devel- 
oped its opportunities, she invested it 





with a sincerity and a significance which 
it does not always or even frequently 
POssess: 

The truth is that there is so much 
that is essentially artificial and super- 
ficial about Murger’s heroine, the sen- 
timent of the part is so largely spur- 

10us and the conditions under which it 
] is presented are so obviously theatrical, 
that to animate it with the breath of 

life and to invest its environment with 

the semblance of reality is a difficult 
task which can only be successfully ac- 
complished by a high order of histrionic 

nbility talent, It is one of which Mme. 
Alla herself only a few years ago would 

hardly have been capable and the tri- 
umph which she achieved last evening 
péspeaks an artistic growth which in 
its rapidity and extent has seldom been 
paralleled. 

In other respects the performance 
was efficient and commendable without 
being in any way distinguished. Ben- 
jamino Gigli, the company’s most re- 

cent acquisition in the way of tenors, 
confirmed as Rodolfo the favorable im- 





pression which his preyious appearance 
had produced. Although light in tex- 
ture and white in quality his voice is 
an agreeable one, amd he employs it 
with a He is also a 
j clever actor and he made of the impov- 
erished poet a credible and romantic 


cultivated art. 


figure... As Marcello, Mr. Scotti repeat- 
ed.an impersonation which has always 
been admired and which is none the less 
desarving than ever of praise, and the 
other principal male parts were in the 
competent hands of Millo.Picco (Schan- 
nard); Giovanni. Martino (Colline) ; 
Yeolo Ananian (Alcindoro and Benoit), 
and Pietro Audisio (Parpignol). . 
The character of Musett@, in which 

ove has become accustomed to seeing a 
different artist almost every time, was 

sustained upon this ,occasion by Anna 
Roselle, who delivered her one number, 
the familiar waltz, with an effective flu- 
ency and who played the capricious, cap- 
tivating, exasperating coquette as 
though to the manner born, The next 
performance will take place’on January 
48, when “Tristan and Isolda,” in Eng- 
jish {with Matzenbauer and Sembach 


_ 


will constitute thé programme. 
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MANFRED MALKIN, 
Pianist, founder and director. 


Music School on December 19, 





disclosed also edequate poetic feeling. Mme. Mero was 


warmly applauded and added to her program. 
Peopte’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer 
conductor, played the following program last Sunday 
afternoon, January 2, in Convention Hall: Dvorak’s sym- 
phony “From the New World;” Weber’s overture to his 
opera, “Euryanthe;” the “Prize-Song” from Wagner's 
opera, “Die Meistersinger;” the ballet-music from 
“Grétry” and the march, “Louisiana,” written by Van Der 
Stucken for the opening of the World’s Fair at St. Louis 


IrMA Seype. HavinGc Active SEASON. 

Irma Seydel, the widely-praised young violinist, seems 
to be more active this season than ever before. It is in- 
teresting. to note that at her most recent appearance as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Monday 
evening, November 22, in Lowell, Mass., Miss Seydel 
played Vieuxtemps’ fourth concerto. That was the piece 
with which she made her début as soloist with the or- 
chestra a few years ago as a girl of sixteen. This violin- 
ist, whose playing is marked by brilliant technic purity of 
tone and fine musicianship, has been heard recently as 
follows: November 21, South Congregational Church, 
Boston; November 22, soloist ‘with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Lowell, Mass.; November 24, Boston Art Club; 
December 1, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston; December 2, 
Boston City Club; December 7 New Bedford, Mass. 

Her last-mentioned appearance in New Bedford, Mass.. 
brought forth the following review in the New Bedford 
Standard: “Miss Seydel’s first number was a sprightly 
caprice of her own composition which she followed with a 
group of pieces with arrangements which she has made 
of Seeboeck, Mascagni, Scriabin and Maquarre. Miss 
Seydel played with warmth and tenderness, a delicacy of 
touch and fineness of expression that called and recalled 
her for encores.” 

At these concerts Miss Seydel played numbers from 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Kreisler, Vieuxtemps, Boyd, Doni- 
zetti, Saint Lueiri, Schumann and Gluck-Brahms, arrange- 
ments by Franko of pieces from Scarlatti, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and Gresser, and transcriptions by Miss Seydel of 
pieces by Seeboeck, Mascagni, Scriabin and Maquarre. 





Malkin Brothers Play 


The Malkin Music School never witnessed such enthu- 
siasm as was manifested on Sunday afternoon, December 
19. The occasion was a joint recital given by Manfred 
and Jacques Malkin with this program: Sonata for violin 
alone (Bach), Jacques Malkin; prelude and fugue, A minor 
(Bach-Liszt), Manfred Malkin; “Faust” fantasie (Wieni- 
awski), Jacques Malkin; “Carnaval” (Schumann), Man- 
fred Malkin. 

Jacques Malkin, violinist, well known to the musical 
masses, is an artist of the first rank. He has a tone that 
holds one and is of great sensuous beauty; he possesses 
purity of style and fine technic, combined with remark- 
able imagination and rare rhythmical power. 

Manfred Malkin, whose public appearances created such 
laduatory comments, has won the cognomen, “The Singing 
Pianist.” Only a few days ago a New York daily called 
Manfred Malkin “a genius” and it would be only just to 
admit this. Considering the number of tasks he is called 
upon to fulfill (for instance: directing the school which he 
founded, teaching, playing in public, etc.) and doing all 
these things to perfection, he is a man of superior power, 
who knows and gets what he wants. The playing of the 
“Carnaval” (Schumann) would tax any great artist who 
devotes all his time to study. One, therefore, must admit 
that it is really astonishing that Manfred Malkin, in spite 
of the tremendous activities of the school, gives a per- 
formance worthy of the best. 


De Treville’s Aeolian Hall Program Unusual 


Not only the arrangement, but also the songs on the 
program of Yvonne de Treville’s New York recital, on the 
evening of January 14, are both unusual and full of novelty 
in content and context. With the exception of the group 
of American songs, this program is the result of her sum 
mer in Europe, from where she returned recently, after a 
series of triumphant appearances at the Royal Opera in 
Brussels, Belgium. Accordingly, the Belgian composers 
are well represented, although only one of the songs—the 


“Villanelle” of Eva Dell’ Acqua—has ever been heard in 
America before 

Beginning each group with a folk song of the nation is 
a most unusual arrangement, but one that has much to 
recommend it, and Mile. de Treville been consistent 
in aways giving her audiences something novel In the 
Polish group the folk sougs have been harmonized and 
translated by the singer herself, and if they are as well 
done as those which she sang at her spring recital in 
Aeolian Hall and which were also arranged by her, it will 
be most interesting. The names of two pianists figure as 
this program, i. e., Arthur De Greef and 
Ignaz Paderewski, the one in the Belgian, the other in the 
Polish group 

Another innovation is the beginning the evening's entet 
tainment with the American songs and closing with the 
English (or, rather, British) compositions, two of 
are new to America, The last number is a coloratura aria 
from the opera “Nail,” by Isadore de Lara, recently pr 
sented at.Covent Garden with great Mile. ck 
Treville sang it this past summer with composer in 
London 
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HINTS TO SINGERS 


By Leon Rains 


(Copyrighted, 1921, by Leon Rains.) 














singer. 
question of “Health,” “Voice,” “Re 
considered wili be Memory, Diction, 


PRACTICING 
(ARTICLE VIL) 
“Dost thou love life, then do not squander time, 
is the stuff life is made of.”—Benjamin Franklin. 


for that 


F the student can devote his entire time to the study of 
music, it would be the best plan to divide his daily time 
for the study of tone production into four periods; at 

first no longer than ten minutes each, and, as he gains 
strength and efficiency, iengthen the periods of study a few 
minutes a week, until periods of thirty minutes’ duration 
are reached—never longer. This will mean singing two 
hours a day, the limit for any voice. As the student pro- 
gresses and song or opera is being studied, one is bound to 
work with an accompanist. On such days devote one-half 
hour to tone work and exercises of agility, then one hour 
with the accompanist and again, several hours later, just a 
few minutes to tone placement. When once the study of 
song or opera has begun, demanding more intense musical 
expression, the student will find that he can stand less 
practice, but as he becomes accustomed to the work, so will 
his powers of resistance improve. 

There are many students who are employed in other 
vocations during the day and can only give their evenings 
to practice. To them I strongly urge their devoting some 
time to vocal study before they go to business and put the 
voice in the best possible shape for the day. It would be 
detrimental to their voices to assign two hours each even- 
ing te vocal study; not only would the voice soon tire and 
show wear, but the student could not stand the strain, either 
mentally or physically. When the cords are strained, it 
sometimes takes years before the final break comes and it 





————— 


[This is the seventh article of an interesting series of discussions on various topics of ne to the 
In the previous articles which have already appeared in the Musical Courier, Mr. Ra 

isters,” “Buffos,” 
ervousness, etc.—Editor’s Note.] 


took up the 


“Respiration” and “Application.” Other topics to be 


is these cases that are so slow to show themselves that be- 
come almost incurable. 

To the beginner as well as professional singer, I strongly 
recommend practicing a few tones in the medium voice, 
lightly swelling and diminishing the sound, before taking 
up the daily routine or entering into conversation of any 
kind. There are certain tones in every voice that respond 
more readily to the owner’s demand than others. Let these 
be the first tones practiced. One of the best exercises with 
which to get a grip on the voice is the triplet exercise I 
mention to acquire the trill (see article to be published in 





a later issue on “Agility”), beginning. the exercise in a 
rather slow tempo and gradually growing faster, remain- 
ing in the medium of the voice and never singing louder 
than mezzo forte. 

Often when the singer’s strength is severely taxed 
through rehearsing new works—and there is nothing that 
exhausts a singer more than the repetitions ofa rehearsal 

he will find that this triplet exercise, followed by singing 
a few single tones, will be all that is necessary to keep the 

voice in shape; that is, before the day’ s work begins. Sev- 

eral hours after a rehearsal the singer should go over his 
voice carefully and place each tone; in the excitement of 
the rehearsal one easily misplaces tones. 

I am a great believer in alternating exercises. Singing 
single tones, beginning in the lower register of the voice 
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“Miss Howell possesses the first req- 
uisite of a singer: an extremely beautiful 
voice, which she uses with intelligence 
and taste: she has also a charming per- 
sonality. 

“Her program was varied and perfectly 
adapted to her temperament and style. 

“Miss Howell has at her command the 
vocal resource necessary to produce a 
flowing cantabile phrase with ease and a 
Her climaxes were 


thrilling, never being forced. We have 


lovely pianissimo. 


rarely heard a young singer so interesting 
vocally, with such freshness and purity 


. 

of tone combined with fine interpretative 
power. She aroused the audience to 
aria “Le Tasse,” by Godard. 


“Miss Howell sang with great beauty of 
‘The 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


tone in her group of old Italian songs. 


Maid and the Song,’ 


tractive. 


La Forge, was warmly applauded.” 
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and with "semi-tone progressions, advancing to the highest 
tone of the voice, not only fatigues one, but discrepancies 
of pitch may easily occur. To avoid either fatigue or out- 
of-tune singing, after practicing a tone, being satisfied that 
one has placed it to the best of one’s ability, practise next 
some rapid exercise: for example, sing thirds or scales. 
After singing the scale, again return to the single tone, 
then again the scale, and again a tone, etc. As to what the 
second or alternating exercise should be will depend on how 
far advanced the pupil is and what the instructor has 
given him to study. Another way of alternating exercises 
that is very beneficial is to sing an exercise on the lower 
tones of the voice and then sing the same exercise one 
octave higher, returning to the tone one-half tone above 
the low tone first sung and then sing its octave, etc. The 
pupil will attain a greater facility through this exercise in 
singing the higher tones of his voice. A third way of 
alternating exercises I have described is practicing the trill. 
Although I offer but a few examples as to how the student 
may alternate, he will see thereby that there are no limits to 
the possibilities of his varying his work and I strongly 
recommend singing different exercises daily and trying to 
surmount new difficulties, 

No matter how old the singer grows, he can never dis- 
card the practising of single tones. There are days when, 
work as we may, certain tones, or even the voice, will not 
respond to our demands, 

Relative to a refractory tone, do not try “sticking” at it 
until one can place it. Take up another exercise and come 
back to the obstinate tone later. Try to coerce it into place 
by first singing a tone that sounds well and that one does 
control, and then the poorer tone, binding the two tones 
with a slur, as though one was drawing the good tone and 
quality into the poorer tone’s place. Don’t worry or hack 
at the voice when it happens that you do not seem to be 
able to get a grip on some tones despite diligent work. 
Stop practising for the time being; do or think of some- 
thing else and the chances are that when you return to your 
work the voice will have improved through rest. If the 
entire voice will not respond to one’s commands, I should 
strongly advise the singer to stop singing at least for the 
day. 

The exercise I refer to above, of drawing the good tone 
to the poorer one, is also an excellent exercise to help 
improve the quality of a voice. There are tones in every 
voice that are better than others and the student should 
use the good tones to build the poorer ones with, as I have 
just described 

Avoid the constant practicing of one vowel only! By 
so doing, the student will, when singing a song, color all 
the vowels similar to the vowel he constantly uses. All 
the vowels should be practiced daily. Excellent vowel 
combinations are I E A and U O A, as pronounced in 
Italian, sung on single tones, drawing the I into the E and 
then the E into the A. Let the progression from vowel 
to vowel be so gradual that it will be impossible to hear 
where the one vowel stops and the second begins. Apply 
the same rule to U ; 

The I E A combination helps the singer to feel the tone 
vibrations with his lips and gives brilliancy to a too somber 
voice. The U O A will always darken tones that are too 
open. 

Next to singing on the vowel A (pronounced as in “far”) 
which is universally used for vocal studies, singing on the 
vowel O alone or in combination with A, that is O A, 
mostly benefits the voice, for it helps to give the voice 
the dark quality of tone so beautiful and rare. 

Julius Meyer Graef, in writing on Rembrandt, states: 
“A dark tone can be as beautiful as a light one; yes, a 
thousand times more so. It can contain the same richness 
in color, purity and life and more, much more.” I believe 
this assertion is also applicable to the singer’s tones. 

The consonants are not to be slighted. In combination 
with vowels, the following is most effective: do, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, gu, do. I have here substituted “gu” for the Italian 

“si. 

Equally helpful are the following combinations by Graun: 
da, me, ni, to, la, be, da. These syllables may be practiced 
upon one tone or a scale, beginning with a slow tempo and 
gradually increasing in rapidity. 

Attacking a tone—coup de la glotte—must be practiced 
very judiciously. Nothing will tire a voice more than this 
exercise. 

If practiced with a vowel and a final consonant, sustain- 
ing the vowel a few seconds before closing the sound with 
the consonant lessens the strain upon the voice. It is also 
less tiring to practice the attack with the arpeggio than the 
single tone, for which I offer the following syllables: Ak, 
ev, it, ol, um. For example: 





b 
z 7 
rs at 
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= wa 
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Attack all tones from above—never from below—thereby 
avoiding the slur so detrimental to legato singing. 

Students who do not articulate distinctly, owing to a 
stiff jaw, should practice opening and closing the jaw and 
mouth very rapidly—an exaggerated chewing movement— 
but without singing. Whenever an opportunity arises to 
save the voice, do so. As the jaw muscles become more 
limber, sing the word “vav” on each tone of the arpeggio 
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or the single tone, repeating the tone and word several 
tithes in rapid succession. 

Exaggerate the consonant beginning and ending the word 
and give as broad a vowel sound as possible. 














= aoe a 
Vay, vaVv, fay my, fay, fav, var, 


The beginner should at all times avoid practicing the 
extreme high tones of the voice, unless in the presence of 
the instructor. 

Have the medium voice well in hand. Here is where the 
singer sings most. A good medium means long life to a 
voice. 

Never sing songs or arias that tax the voice to its 
extreme limits, until they have first been mastered in a 
lower key. 

A good plan is to study such pieces in a transposed key, 
and ‘when the student has memorized the work to lay it 
aside for a few weeks and then take it through in the 
original key. The singer will find that the difficulties have 
vanished and the work has grown into the voice. It often 
occurs that there are just a few measures in an aria that 
prove more difficult than the rest of the melody. For ex- 
ample, the following from the “Fidelio” aria (Beethoven) : 


> 4 
Mi 
oly 














Let the student practice these few bars alone in numerous 
keys as he would a vocalize, and when they have grown 
into the voice follow the plan I suggested above. 

Singers should be very careful not to strain the voice 
after a long vocal rest and never undertake singing an 
opera role before carefully practicing several days prior to 
the performance. 

But this rule is not for the opera singer alone. No singer 
should attempt public work directly after a long rest until 
the voice has been thoroughly worked into form again 
through several days of careful tone and scale practice. 

During the first years of vocal study I would strongly 
advise practicing before the mirror, so that the student 
may “see himself as others see him.” Not only should a 
pupil see his facial expression, which is of greatest im- 
portance when singing, but he should know, through watch- 
ing his reflection in the mirror, the action of his mouth, 
lips and tongue at all times. In art there is no such thing 
as chance; everything must be rehearsed and practiced; 
and the student should know that all the seeming spon- 
taneity of the great artists is the result of careful study. 

Keep the piano well in tune. .We are not only training 
our voices, but our ear, and we are all creatures of imita- 
tion. Hence, learn early to discriminate between good and 
bad tone production and what and whom to copy. The 
student’s aim should be to think and work for himself. He 
must have confidence in his instructor, but not become so 
dependent upon him that he becomes indispensable to his 
success. As the singer nears his goal he must stand more 
and more on his own feet, injecting originality into his 
work, and become a model for the younger singer. 


Phoebe Crosby’s Concert Career Promising 


Phoebe Crosby, the soprano, was born in Maine and is 
of the Crosby and Pendleton families, well known as ship- 
builders. Five years ago Miss Crosby made her debut at 
the Century Opera House in New York and toured with 
the Aborn Opera Company with decided success. Last 
season, after deciding on a concert career, she gave a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, with only moderate 
success, but received constructive press comments from the 
critics on the daily newspapers. Another year of faithful 
study in voice with Torriani and coaching with Richard 
Hageman brought such gratifying results that her recital 
given last month met with the enthusiastic approval of a 
large and distinguished audience and very favorable com- 
ments from the critics on the daily newspapers. 

At the New York Lotus Club, Montclair Glee Club, Maine 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at the Waldorf-Astoria, a 
Boston recital, and engagements in Montreal and other 
Canadian cities, Miss Crosby is starting a concert career 
of great promise. The soprano possesses a voice of lovely 
quality, wide range and volume, together with a charming 
appearance. Another date booked for her is at the Colgate 
University. 


Povla Frijsh Touring the Coast 


Povla Frijsh has heard much about California from her 
friends, but has never until this season gone on tour to the 
Coast. She appeared recently in concert in Reno, following 
which there were dates in Oakland on January 10 and in 
San Francisco, January 11. Today, January 13, she sings 
in Sacramento and tomorrow in Stockton. Her forthcom- 
ing engagements include appearances in Visalia, January 
16; Fresno, January 17; Los Angeles, January 18; San 
Diego, January 19; Redlands, January 20; Lon Beach, 
January 21, and Santa Barbara, emery 22. rom the 
last mentioned city she goes to Washington and Oregon 
for nightly engagements. No doubt music lovers of the 
Pacific Coast are enjoying the power which Mme. Frijsh 
possesses to make people feel music as she feels it herself. 


Mildred Dilling Off on Tour 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, recently left for a concert 
tour which will include the following appearances: January 
11, Marion, Ind. (her fifth appearance there) ; January 13, 
Chicago, Ill.; January 15, Bloomington, Ill. (before the 
Amateur Musical Club, a return engagement from last 
spring and the third entire program Miss Dilling has given 
there); January 16, Springfield, Ill.; January 19, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (fourth recital since last April); January 21, 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa.; January 23, New York, 
and January 28, New York. 
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Vaughan Williams’ “London Symphony” 
New York Symphony Society, Albert Coates, Guest Con- 
ductor, December 30 


Herald : 
Mr. Williams’ symphony is 
well made, has character and is 
music. The composer is no lyric 
Dickens nor even a wrence 
Hutton, but his. symphony de- 
served a hearing and may have 
another. 


Times 

The symphony is not, on the 
whole, pleasing; it is hardly 
beautiful, but it is arresting. 

Evening Journal 

But the symphony is more am- 
bitious in interest than achieve- 
ment. 


Olga Steeb, Pianist, December 30 


Evening Mail 

Griffes was represented by a 
scherzo which Olga Steeb played 
with a real sympathy and re- 
vealing insight. Miss Steeb has 
always variety to offer in her 
handling of tones and phrases, 
and it was a well deserved ap- 
reciation she got from her 
carers, 


Evening Journal 
This was his (Charles T. Grif- 
fes) scherzo, indifferently played 
by Miss Steeb. The afternoon 
was altogether a miscellany of 
odds and ends, accounted for in 
mediocre fashion, 


‘ 


Beniamino Gigli in “Tosca,” December 30 


Times 
Beniamino Gigli sang Mario 
in “Tosca” and won his hearers 
with something of golden tone 
and more of dramatic sense than 
he has before displayed here. 


Evening World 
With his swan song last night, 
a tender, heartbreaking solilo 
quy, he came down to the foot 
hghts and shouted after the 
manner of Tamagno. 


Albert Coates, Guest Conductor with New York Symphony 
Orchestra, January 2 


Herald 

Mr. Coates had his own read- 
ing of the Brahms Symphony, 
but it was one which could not 
have aroused pointed antagon- 
ism in the breast of anyone ex- 
cept those who long ago accepted 
Bilow as the law and the gos- 
pel. Mr. Coates began the re- 
prise of the first movement at a 
very rapid tempo, but a subse- 
uent slackening of the pace 
isclosed an artistic purpose. He 
also had the third movement 
played unusually fast and here 
there was more room for ques- 
tion. In fact the movement did 
not sound well. 

But the other three and par- 
ticularly the last were admirably 
done. Mr. Coates showed a fine 
feeling for the character of 
Brahms’ polyphony. He gave 
full but not too much value to 
the other voices and he laid 
stress on certain harmonic transi- 
tions which are sometimes 
treated lightly. The reading of 
the symphony as a whole was 
warm, even enthusiastic, yet 
clear and symmetrical in plan. 
It published —ogeeeny the con- 
tent of this mighty work. 

Times 

Few orchestral pieces are more 
familiar than Brahms’ symphony, 
but it took on something of a new 
splendor in Mr. Coates interpreta- 
tion. It was a real interpretation 
of Brahms, a sincere attempt to 
fathom and set forth the com- 
poser’s meaning without the in- 
trusion of the conductor’s per- 


American 

The most disappointing fea 
ture of the afternoon was the 
treatment accorded to Brahms’ 
symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
which opened the proceedings 
Indeed it is difficult to recall any 
eceasion in which the Symphony 
Society, an excellent body of 
musici idered individual 
ly and collectively, played in a 
manner so untidily as it did yes 
terday under the ponderously 
vehement leadership of Mr. 
Coates. It is unpleasant to say 
these things since Mr. Coates is 
a “guest” in this country. But 
after all we owe more respect to 
Brahms than to any of his in 
terpreters. And I hope I shall 
never have to hear his music 
again crushed into the ground in 
this way under the hobnailed 
heels of the invader... . 

But it must be set on record 
that he did not succeed in mak 
ing his men play well. Not a 
single pianissimo did I hear and 
rarely even a piano, the dynamic 
scale in general ranging from a 
mezzoforte to a fortissimo, All 
of the rapid passages, whether 
eighth notes, sixteenths, or 
thirty-seconds were smudged by 
the strings. The attack often 
was inaccurate, the rhythm 
wobbly. And many details of 
expression, specifically given in 
the score, never came to a hear 
ing, while others, not sanctioned 
by. Brahms were brought con- 
spicuously into the foreground. 





sonality, without an attempt to 
produce new effects, to bring out 
meanings hitherto undiscovered. 
But it was a performance that 
undertook to squeeze the last 
drop of meaning out of every 
phrase, a rich aud full-throated 
interpretation drenched in the 
sumptuously rich and slowing 
tones of the orchestra, in whic 
the conductor plainly rejoiced 
and which made Brahms’ instru- 
mentation, once the fashion to 
condemn, seem more than ever 
the true and inevitable expres- 
sion of his musical ideas. 

Once more, as in the previous 
concerts, the orchestra was made 
to sing variously and expres- 
sively and the melodic line was 
as a golden thread unbroken. In 
the matter of tempo Mr. Coates 
took a freedom in broadening 
and dwelling upon significant 
phrases and figures that was 
sometimes unaccustomed to his 
listeners, but that justified it- 
self by the issue. It was a per- 
formance that Fam ad impressed 
the audience, which was roused 
by it to much enthusiasm. 


John Meldrum Plays in Baltimore ; 


John Meldrum recently appeared in Baltimore with Julia 
Claussen and won some remarkable tributes from the press. 
All the papers were unanimous in praising the brilliancy of 
his artistic work. The News said in one paragraph alone : 
“John Meldrum is a really remarkable performer. His ab- 
solute certainty of technical manipulation is marvelous. 
There was a sprightliness and vivacity about his work and 
an interpretative quality about his presentation that was 
thoroughly inspiriting.” The Evening Sun summed up his 
praiseworthy artistry in one terse sentence: “His technic 
is marvelous.” The American concurred in this verdict 
with another sentence of the same meaning: “His per- 
formance of difficult works was amazing.” And the Sun 
devoted an unusually long space to describe his part in 
the concert, calling him a player who has developed a re- 
markable technic.- Recently Mr. Meldrum appeared in 
Pittsburgh in the course of Popular Artists Concerts under 
the management of James A. Bortz; on February 25 he 
makes his second New York appearance this season in 
recital at Aeolian Hall. 


Marinus De Jong Arrives 


Marinus De Jong, the Belgian pianist who is to tour 
America this season under the management of the Radoux 
Musical Bureau, arrived in New York on the steamship 
Kronland on December 30. He is to play at the Washing- 
ton home of the Belgian Ambassador to the United States, 
Baron De Cartier, on January 28,‘and his New York debut 
will be in recital at Aeolian Hall on the evening of Mon- 
day, February 7. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“THE HEIFETZ OF THE CELLO”—THAT’S 
WHAT THEY CALL YOUNG GUTIA CASINI 


And the Twenty-three Year Old Virtuoso Has Achieved Such Ph 





1 Success That Only the Greatest of Praise Is 


His Due—Began the Study of the Cello at Ten—Won the Leipsic Mendelssohn Prize at Fifteen—Has Toured 
with Mme. Sembrich, Mary Garden, Frances Alda and Others 


Gutia Casini is a name to be remembered for it has al- 
ready made a deep impression on the minds of hundreds of 
American concertgoers. Its possessor, a’ young Russian 
cellist of twenty-three, is an artist of unusual proportions, 
who has been called by more than one critic “the Heifetz of 
the cello,” 

The young musician arrived in America last July after 
three years in a German internment camp. It was unfor- 
tunate that he lost so much time in the early part of his 
career, but his playing on his recent tour with Mary Gar- 
den only proved that real talent cannot be stifled. Every- 
where that he appeared with this great singer he was ex- 
ceedingly well received, and in several cities the critics de- 
clared that no better cellist had been heard by them in 
years, one or two even comparing him with Casals! 

When Mr. Casini recently chatted with the writer, he 
seemed very happy over his recent successes, as well as 
those of his two previous American tours; but, being of 
a modest type, it was with difficulty that the writer could 
get him to talk freely about himself. 

“Mr. Casini, as you have been called the ‘Heifetz of the 
cello,” | am wondering whether you happen to know the 
violinist ?” he was asked. “Being your compatriot . 

Mr. Casini made a movement as though to interrupt, and 
said 

“Yes, yes. Heifetz and I were born in the same place 
Vilna. As boys we knew each other and often played in 
mall concerts, But of late vears—the war, you know’~ 
he shook his head sadly—“I have lost track of him.” 

“You began your studies early, then?” asked the writer. 

Becan with Ceiio at TEN. 
On the cello I began at the age of ten, although 
previously I had learned to play the piano by ear. My 
mother, you see, was very fond of chamber music and she 
had one ambition—to have one of her children play the 
cello, She played the piano very nicely herself, but my 
oldest sister played it much better and another had studied 
the violin in Leipsic. One day my mother gave me the 
cello and I was at once delighted with it. And so for six 
months after I worked with Davidoff in Vilna. I remem- 
ber I used to practice as if I were crazy, hours and hours 
at a time, All this made my father angry, for he was an 
architect and he wanted his son to follow in his footsteps. 
He was always suspicious about musicians not being able 
to make a living, for one of his best friends was a flutist 
and an artist, but he never seemed to have any money. 
Father had helped to support him for years until finally 
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his friend had to resort to accepting a place in a cabaret. 
I guess father thought it would be worse for a cellist,” he 
laughed, “for singers did not want cellists to accompany 
them. And if flutists had such a hard time—— 

“But nevertheless I was sent to Leipsic, where I studied 
with Professor Klengel for four and one-half years. At 
the age of twelve I appeared as soloist with Schneevoigt 
and his orchestra in Riga. I had three appearances, two of 
which were at popular. concerts, and while studying | also 
gave concerts in Berlin and other nearby cities. 

Wins MENDELSSOHN Prize at Lerpsic. 

“At fifteen I graduated from the Leipsic Conservatory 
and took the Mendelssohn prize, which is given only once 
in eighteen years and. almost without exception to pianists 
However, Nikisch and Klengel thought it should be given 
to the greater talent and so it was decided. I was the for- 
tunate winner. 

“About this time my first tour was arranged. It hap- 
pened that Ernesto Bertimen, the Mexican pianist who is 
now so well known here in New York, was in Leipsic and 
heard me. He told his friend, Frank La Forge, who was 
spending a few days there. Bertimen wanted Mr. La Forge 
to hear me-at the conservatory. At first he replied that he 
couldn’t, as he had to be at Mme. Sembrich’s home. in 
Switzerland at a certain time, but he was finally persuaded 
to stay over and hear me play. 

“Well,” Mr. Casini hesitated, “he really liked my playing. 
You know it doesn’t seem right or just the thing for me to 
tell you how pleased he was. I wish he could tell you 
himself.” 

“But,” persisted the writer, “I am sure you are not ex- 
aggerating. Did he interest Sembrich in you?” 

“Yes,” the cellist continued. “He wired her that he had 
heard a young cellist and that he wished her to hear him. 
Well, off went La Forge to Switzerland and I returned to 
my home in Vilna. I had barely reached there when a tele- 
gram came from Sembrich asking me to come to her, She 
would pay all my traveling expenses, and if I pleased her 
she would engage me for her then forthcoming American 
tour. If she didn't like me”—shrugging his shoulders, “then 
I could g0 home. 

“I shall never forget the day I arrived at the Sembrich 
villa. She had a number of brilliant guests, among them 
the Flonzaley Quartet, Josef Hofmann and the entire 
De Coppét family. I played a little Russian fantasie of 
Davidoff, and when I had finished tears were in the great 
diva’s eyes. She spoke so kindly to me. After I had played 
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GUTIA CASINI, 
Cellist. 


several other selections. Professor Stengel, her husband, 
asked me to stay and accompany them to America. 
With SemMpricH AND ALDA IN AMERICA. 

“Mme, Sembrich wanted me to stay near them, but as 
she had not room in her villa, she found a place in a nearby 
boarding house. And that was funny! It was for girls 
who attended school in the vicinity, | imagine. I was the 
only boy with twenty girls and they nearly made me crazy. 
I played for them; they made me dance with them; and in- 
stead of me giving them chocolates—they used to give them 
to me! 

“Well, it was in 1912 that we left for a six months’ tour 
of the United States and Canada. The following summer 
I returned home to my parents and worked on my repertory 
for the next year. I had met Frances Alda while here and 
she had engaged me for a tour with her. In that engage- 
ment I filled eighty-five concert dates, and was re-engaged 
for another tour in 1914-1915. I must say that I enjoyed 
those two American tours immensely, especially because I 
was associated with such splendid artists. .The fine news- 
paper notices that I received were also most encouraging. 

“In May I returned to Europe. The trip over on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II I still remember, for almost everyone 
of importance was a passenger. In fact, it was so won- 
derful that I felt it might be my last. And it was for sev- 
eral years to come! Caruso, Farrar, Garden, Paderewski, 
Carrefio, Toscanini, and a number of others as well known, 
made a merry party over. We played cards almost every 
evening, but when it came to getting up a concert no one 
would perform. ‘Why me?’ each would ask. ‘There are 
so many others to ask.’ Consequently there was no con- 
cert. 

“Upon arriving I went to Russia, where I played at some 
summer concerts in Warsaw and Odessa, where there was 
an exhibition being held. Incidentally, Heifetz played two 
weeks before me. In July I received a cable from Mme. 
Alda telling me to leave at once, but it came too late. No 
one believed that war would begin so soon. I left on the 
last train out of Russia at midnight, July 31, and reached 
the German frontier at 6 the next morning. Mobilization 
had not been declared. At noon we reached Leipsic, and 
then my trouble began, for I was taken off the train and 
promptly interned. War had been declared at 8 o'clock.” 

NrikiscH AND Kiencet Try To He vp, 

Mr. Casini did not wish to talk much about the early 
days of his internment. He wants to forget them. He 
did, however, say that Nikisch and Klengel tried to help 
but that they were powerless. For nearly the last three 
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years of the war he was interned at Plaven, where he had 
no cello and where he spent most of his time reading. 

“T guess I read about everything I could get in the little 
public library,” he went on. “Its collection numbered about 

0) books, some of which I read and reread. Frances Alda 
and Frank La Forge tried to get me over to America, even 
inducing Von Bernstorff to intercede, but it was useless. 
When I did finally come it was arranged through Margaret 
Wilson. 

“In December, 1919, after my release, I played with 
Nikisch and the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin and with 
much success. From the time of my arrival here until I 
went on tour with Mary Garden I tried to build up my 
health, which was impaired by my war experience. Now 
that I am well again I have much to be thankful for. And 
my friends! Never shall I forget what they did for me 
when I was hopeless !” 

Mr, Casini was very enthusiastic about his tour with 
Mary Garden whom he calls one of the most wonderful 
women he ever met. Isaac Van Grove, the accompanist 
and coach, who was also a member of the concert party, 
is also admired by the cellist, particularly for his unselfish- 
ness, for when the little party reached Chicago, Mr. Van 
Grove, realizing Casini’s talent, arranged for him to play 
for Conductor Stock. As a result he has been engaged to 
play with the Chicago Symphony next year. 

In May, Casini will leave for a six months’ tour of 
Australia with Mme, Alda. Between now and then he will 
fill a number of dates in the East. V 


Thirty Pianists Hear Friedman Debut 


As a tribute to the great genius of Ignaz Friedman, whose 
recent American debut at Aeolian Hall was, in the words 
of James Gibbons Huneker, “the biggest pianistic hit of the 
season,” more than thirty well known pianists assembled 
to hear the art of their extraordinary colleague. Among 
those present were Rachmaninoff, Rudolph Ganz, Yolanda 
Mero, Leo Ornstein, Oliver Denton, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Magdeleine Brard, Alfred Mirovitsch, Alexander Lambert, 
William Tyroler, Kurt Schindler, Frank La Forge, Ernesto 
Berumen, Edwin Hughes, John Meldrum, Marvin Maazel, 
Phillip Gordon, Nicolai Schneer, Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
Katharine Bacon, Cornelius Rybner, Sigismund Stojowski 
and Harry Kaufman. 


Minnie Tracey Pupils Appear 

In the Hyde Park Opera production of “Pinafore,” 
given twice at the New Hyde High School, Cincinnati, 
and scheduled for repetition on January 15 at Emery 
Auditorium, five of the leading roles are taken by pupils 
of Minnie Tracey, the well known singer and _ teacher. 
They are Helen Kessing and Edna Engelhardt, sopranos ; 
Charlotte McCoy, contralto; Ferdinand Baine, tenor, and 
John Drury, basso. 


The Palmgrens Coming 


It is announced that Selim Palmgren, composer and 
pianist, and his wife, Mme Maikki Jaernefelt-Palmgren, 
will arrive in America about the middle of January. The 
compositions of Palmgren are well known here and gen- 
erally popular as they deserve to be. His wife is a singer 
of note, having had a long and successful career in Europe 
both in opera and concert. 


Antoine Rocca Arrives 


Antoine Rocca, the noted Italian tenor, who created the 
leading role in “The Jewels of the Madonna,” has just 
arrived in America, brought here by arrangement with a 
leading opera company, details of which will be announced 
later. Mr. Rocca will do some concert work this season 
and will shortly be heard in recital in New York. 


Jan Sibelius Here Next Season 


The Musica Courter learns that Jan Sibelius, the 
Finnish composer, will be in this country next season. He 
will have a master class in composition at the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., and will conduct his 
own works with American symphony orchestras. 


Beatrice La Palme Dead 
Beatrice La Palme, the Canadian grand opera soprano, 
died recently at her home in Montreal at the age of forty 
years. 


Concert Bureau Removes “Offices 


The Concert Bureau Raoul Biais announces that its new 
office is now located at 1425 Broadway. 





Hofmann to Give Entire Schumann Program 

When Josef Hofmann gives his recital at Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, January 15, he will play an entire 
Schumann program. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
The Original Gray-Lhevinnes 


Believing that the great music for violin 
and piano would be better loved if more 
understood by all classes, that is, if the 
public knew the intimate, little “everyday 
yarns” that give atmosphere to the com- 
positions, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne has been 
causing much enthusiasm by telling spon- 
taneous anecdotes at all her concerts in a 
manner quite original. She has a refresh- 
ing way of creating an informal atmosphere 
and no auditorium seems to be too large 
for this intimate appeal. The _ technical 
equipment of both the Gray-Lhevinnes 
makes their hearers forget all mechanical 
details of the music and enables them to 
revel with their “hosts” in enjoying the 
romance, the poetry, the pathos or the 

humor—or even the human side—of the 
compositions. 

Taking all these facts into account, it is 
little wonder that the Gray-Lhevinnes have 
made such a record for return dates and 
capacity audiences everywhere. So popular 
have their programs been that several of the cities where 
they appeared this winter arranged for the couple to give an 
extra concert the next morning for the over-flow, and these 
also were attended by capacity audiences. So far this 
season the Gray-Lhevinnes have given sixty concerts in 
twelve states and the season 1921-22 has already many 
bookings, including a number of re-engagements. They 





Gallo to Promote Manhattan Concerts 


Through an agreement just entered into by Fortune 
Gallo with Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, the Manhattan 
Opera House will next season be largely devoted to con- 
certs, offering a solutton to the prevailing shortage in 
concert auditoriums in New York City. The plan, as an- 
nounced this week by Mr. Gallo, calls for matinee and 
evening concerts throughout next season, excepting during 
the weeks already engaged for the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, the San Carlo Opera Company, and the Pavlowa 
Ballet Russe. Just before he left for the Pacific Coast to 
join the San Carlo forces last week, Mr. Gallo said that 
he was confident that the Manhattan, under the new policy, 
would become one of the focal points for the best musical 
attractions next season. 





Leo Ornstein in Havana 


Havana, Cuba, January 2, 1920.—To describe the success 
of Leo Ornstein at Havana would be to use all the words 
in the dictionary which are generally used when one wishes 
to express the greatest admiration and praise, but none of 
the words would adequately describe what happened at 
Havana when Ornstein gave his two concerts at the 
Teatro Nacional on December 27 and 30 respectively. At 
his first appearance an audience of about 2,000 people, 
just half filling the house, greeted the young artist. He 
felt somewhat discouraged at seeing so many empty seats, 
but on being told by us that another very eminent pianist 
who played in this city quite recently had only about one- 
quarter of the audience at both his concerts, Mr. Ornstein 
proceeded with his program, which, in a most unusual 
manner, opened with Liszt’s thirteenth and twelfth rhap- 
sodies, 

When his first group was over the audience knew, the 
press knew, and as he admits it himself, the artist knew 
that he had won out and gained the approval of his very 
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GRAY-LHEVINNE, 


In front of one of her advertisement posters. 


will still be managed by Heartcraft. It is said that one 
city bought Schumann-Heink with the profits from a Gray 
Lhevinne appearance and another purchased the instru 
ments for an entire college band, while a third started a 
fund for an American Legion home, So it goes—the re 
cord of success for and from the Gray-Lhevinnes, 
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distinguished hearers—for the audience consisted of the 
most distinguished people of the island. At the second 
concert on December 30, when he dared to open his pro- 
gram. with Beethoven's “Appassionata,” he had an audience 
of 4,000 people, and many were turned away; I advisedly 
say “dared to open with the ‘Appassionata,’” because 
those of our public here who go to piano recitals at all, 
only go when they hear of a sensational success like the 
one which Mr. Ornstein made at his first appearance; and 
when they do go they wish to hear numbers familiar to 
them, particularly the more popular works of Chopin and 
Liszt. 

Mr. Ornstein expressed himself as surprised and over- 
whelmed by the colossal ovation given him after each num 
ber. It is the consensus of opinion that these appearances 
of Ornstein will be remembered for a long time to come, 


M. B.' 
Italian Wins Soder-Hueck Scholarship 


This year the Soder-Hueck scholarship has been awarded 
Rome, 


to a young Italian, Josephine Di Martiana from 
Italy, who six years ago came to this country with her 
family, She is the possessor of a soprano voice of possi- 


bilities and is very intelligent. Furthermore, she enjoys 
perfect health and is still young. Mme. Soder-Hueck has 
introduced many good singers, both here and abroad, and 


she predicts a future for this young woman 


Easton, Prokofieff, Stopak for Cleveland 


Three of next season's important bookings are those of 
Florence Easton, Serge Prokofieff and Stopak, who 
will appear in Cleveland in the well known Bernardi Con 
cert Course. Each of these artists will appear on different 
occasions as the featured soloist of the program. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO FINDS MUCH ‘TO PRAISE 
IN DUCI DE KEREKJARTO’S PLAYING 


New ¥ 
Recital Programs—Holst's 


Violinistic Genius Wins Approval of Press and Audience Alike—Baklanoff, Malkin, Alma Gluck, and Dambois Give 
“The Planets” Receives First American Performance, Being Beautifully Played 


by Conductor Stock’s Men—Bush Conservatory Hereafter to. Give Formal Debut Concert to Its 
Post-Graduate Students Who Are Ready for Professional Work—College 


and Studio 


Chicago, Ill, January 8, 1921.—Another violinistic genius 
was introduced to Chicago in the person of Duci De Kerek 
jarto, whom the Kreeger Musical Bureau presented for 
the first time here at Orchestra Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
january 4. The concert was not properly advertised and 
the result was that not a very large audience was on hand, 
ind among which were noticed but few regular concert- 
goers, This is a lamentable fact, for this young violinist’s 
extraordinary art deserved a crowded house. Perhaps the 
Kreeger Musical Bureau, a novice in the field here, will 
know better next time. Be that as it may, all those present 
made up in enthusiasm what was lacking in number and 
Kerekjarto a rousing success. From the first 
troke of his bow one recognized his extraordinary talent, 
and when the Corelli “La Folia” variations (with which 
he opened) were finished the auditors were convinced that 
here, indeed, was a genius of the bow to be conjured with 
His technical equipment is brilliant, and his tone is mel- 
and vibrates under an intense tempera 
ment and a level head—all of which make his interpreta- 
tions not only arresting but remarkable displays of fine 
violin playing One of the most salient points in Kerek- 
jarto’s playing is his individuality; he has his own ideas of 
aarpeesntion, which are sane yet unusual and sparkle with 
artini’s D minor concerto, Schube rt's “Ave 
Maria” and “Moment Musical,” Sarasate’s “The Nightin 
gale” and Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance” were all magni- 
ficently played and gave further insight into the marvelous 
art that is Kerekjarto's. He proved to be all that the 
Eastern critics claimed, even though a New York manager 
took upon himself to inform the Chicago critics that Kerek- 
such a marvel as the Metropolitan reviewers 
The critics here were unanimous in their 


acco rded 


low, suave, warm, 


youthfulness 


jarto was not 
tried to contend 
approval 

p Josep MALKIN IN RECITAL, 

On New Year's. Eve. George Baklanoff appeared in 
recital at Orchestra Hall with Joseph Malkin, principal 
cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Baklanoff 
was heard in operatic selections and Russian folk-songs, 
and Mr. Malkin in the Boellmann * BS en Symphonics,” 
his own ‘Romance Without Words,” Tschaikowsky’s “An- 
dante Cantabile,’ Casella’s “Chanson Napolitaine,” 
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“Rigaudon,” by Francoeur-Kreisler, and Popper’s Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody. Mr. Baklanoff’s selections consisted of the 
Prologue of “Pagliacci,” the Serenade of “Don Giovanni,” 
the aria of the demon by Rubinstein, the “Toreador Song” 
from “Carmen,” and lighter numbers by Tschaikowsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, Russian folk-songs, and the 
Hebrew chant, “Eili, Eili.” Alexander Smallens was at the 
piano for Mr. Baklanoff and Mr. Benditzky for Mr. Malkin. 
Both soloists were at their best and this will suffice to 
demonstrate the enjoyment of their audience which ap- 
plauded vociferously at the close of each selection. Mr. 
Baklanoff should be heard often in concert and recital 
where he seems as much at home as on the operatic stage, 
and as to Mr. Malkin, on each new appearance here he 
gains new admirers who always rejoice in his remarkable 
playing. 
Atma Gtuck’s Fine ProcraM. 


Orchestra Hall was not large enough to harbor the 
numerous admirers of Alma Gluck. Thus some five 
hundred additional seats were placed on the stage to ac- 
commodate them and a large overflow was turned away. 
Beautifully gowned, Mme. Gluck displayed a gorgeous 
French model, much admired by the ladies and her charm 
and personality added to her attraction. Her program was 
well built and superbly sung. 


Nove. Program at SympHony Concert, 


The novelty of the twelfth program of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra was Holst’s “The Planets,” which 
received its first American performance on this occasion. 
“The Planets”’—there are seven of them—is one of the 
most interesting and worthy novelties heard here and 
brought to light an English composer of ability, hitherto 
unknown on these shores. That Mr, Holst knows the capa- 
bility of a symphony orchestra was thoroughly demonstrated 
throughout his entire work, which is admirably well written 
and contains much of musical value and charm, It made a 
splendid impression on the listeners who were not lax in 
their appreciation of the delightful number, part of the 
success of which goes to Frederick Stock and his or- 
chestra, whose remarkable rendition added lustre to it. 
chestra, whose remarkable rendition added lustre to it. The 
only other orchestra number was the Beethoven “Leonore” 
overture. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler made her annual ap- 
pearance as soloist, playing the difficult Rubinstein D minor 
concerto so exceptionally well as to call for highest praise. 
Mme, Zeisler is probably the only soloist appearing with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra who can shatter the “no en- 
core” rule and this she does at every appearance. This was 
no exception. She was accorded, as usual, a rousing re- 
ception, 

Graveure To Give PopuLcar ProcraM, 


A return recital will be given by Louis Graveure, March 
9, at Orchestra Hall, when the prominent baritone will 
offer his listeners a popular program, containing things the 
public likes. It is his desire as well as that of his equally 
prominent manager, W. H. C. Burnett, to give the public 
what it wants. 


Busu Conservatory IN Bic CAMPAIGN TO Bring Out 
Artist STUDENTS. 


On Tuesday evening, January 25, the management of the 
Bush Conservatory will present a number of artist students 
in a formal concert at Orchestra Hall. The concert, which 
will be one of the most brilliant of the season, will bring 
to a hearing some remarkable talent in a well.chosen and 
diversified program. The announcemnt of patrons for this 


affair which will set a record in the matter of student en- , 


couragement among: local music schools, includes such 


representative names as: 
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Mrs. Alden Carpenter, Be Joseph G. Coleman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall Field, Cyrus McCormick, Jr., Horace S. 
Oakley, Charles Peterson es A, J. Ochsner, George F. 
Porter, Mrs. George M. Pullman, and Mrs. J. T. Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

In giving this concert Bush Conservatory is following 
out its well defined policy of assisting students in their 
professional careers, and realizing the enormous expense 
and difficulty which the young professional has in securing 
a hearing before a large audience, the management each 
season will present artist students of the institution in a 
series of big public performances. 

In addition to the Orchestra Hall series of concerts, 
President Bradley of Bush Conservatory announces that a 
formal debut concert will be given by Bush Conservatory, 
with all expenses paid, to those of its post-graduate stu- 
dents enrolled as regular Academics, who are of the highest 
artistic calibre and really equipped for successful pro- 
fessional careers. 

In carrying out both policies the Bush Conservatory is 
establishing a record in the matter of practical encourage- 
ment to the young and ambitious student of music, as prob- 
ably in no other institution in the country is so much done 
for the individual student in practical assistance. 

The young artists on the Orchestra Hall program for 
January 25 represent all sections of the country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast and the representative quality 
of such a group emphasizes strongly the steadily increasing 
development of Chicago as one of the largest musical 
centers in the United States, and the important position 
of Bush Conservatory in this city. 


Maurice Damsois 1n Dousie Capacity, 


At Orchestra Hall on January 5, Maurice Dambois gave 
a cello recital, playing his own accompaniments as re- 
produced on the Duo-Art Reproducing Piano. Mr. Dam- 
bois, magnificent cello playing was most sympathetically 
and exquisitely accompanied by his silent partner, making 
for a most enjoyable evening. Both as pianist and cellist, 
Mrs. Dambois is a remarkable artist and he is as) accom- 
plished in one capacity as in the other. A large audience 
showered abundant plaudits on both Mr. Dambois and his‘ 
piano-accompanist, JeaNNeETTE Cox. 


CHICAGO OPERA ANNOUNCES 
NEW YORK REPERTORY 


Metropolitan Season of Six Weeks Begins on January 24 

The Chicago Opera season in New: York will cover six 
weeks, commencing January 24 with “Norma” as the open- 
ing bill. Marinuzzi will conduct, and Rosa Raisa, Gabriella 
Besanzoni, Forrest Lamont and Virgilio Lazzari will sing. 

Tuesday, January 25, Mary Garden, Muratore and Bak- 
lanoff will be heard in “Monna Vanna”; Henri Morin, the 
new French conductor, will direct the performance. “Le 
Chemineau” will be sung in French on Wednesday evening, 
January. 26, with Yvonne Gall,-Margery Maxwell, Maria 
Claessens, Hector Dufranne, Baklanoff. Morin conduct- 
ing. “The Jewels of the Madonna” will be given Thursday 
evening, January 27, the cast including Raisa, Maxwell, 
Carmen Pascova, Philene Falco, Forrest Lamont, Giacomo 
Rimini and Vittorio Trevisan. A new Italian director, 
Pietro Cimini, will conduct. 

Gino Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie” will be given on Friday, 
January 28, the prance parts being sung by Mme. Gall, 
Olga Carrara, Edward Johnson and Galefh. The composer 
will conduct the performance. Garden and Muratore will 
again be heard at the first Saturday matinee, January 29, 
when “Carmen” will be sung; Baklanoff will sing the role 
of Escamille, and there will be incidental dances by An- 
dreas Pavley, Oukrainsky and the corps de ballet. The 
first week will close with a performance of “Rigoletto,” 
to be given on Saturday night, January 29, with Florence 
ew we and Tita Schipa and Titta Ruffo. Marinuzzi will 
conduct, 


Shattuck to Play Interesting Program 


Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, will give a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday _afternoon, January 18. Mr. Shattuck, 
who has not been in this city for several years, will render 
a program which will include numbers by Bach-d’Albert, 
Palestrina, Bach-Busoni, Schubert, Mendelssohn, de Sev- 
erac, Debussy, Liszt and three short pieces by Palmgren, 
who will, incidentally, arrive in this country very shortly. 


Enter—Albert Stoessel, Jr. 


A baby boy—Albert Frederic, Jr.—arrived at the Albert 
Stoessel home on Thursday, January 6, at 10.25 p.m. Both 
the mother and the little newcomer are doing very well. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Augusta, Ga., December 14, 1920.—With an audience 
that taxed the capacity of the local opera house, Eddy 
Brown gave representatives from all sections of the Savan- 
nah Valley, as well as tourists from many points of the 
country, a demonstration of striking virtuosity when he 
appeared here under the auspices of the Manning Concert 
Series. The violinist held his audience enthralled with the 
surpassing beauty of his tone production, the finesse of his 
interpretation, and the sheer- perfection of his technic. 
His program opened with the Bruch Scottish fantasie and 
closed with “La Ronde des Lutins,” by Bazzini. - It also 
included numbers by Cui, Tschaikowsky and Kreisler, the 
well known Paderewski-Kreisler minuette, and Bach's 
chaconne for violin alone. Josef Bonime played the accom- 
paniments as only an artist could. 

“The Holy City,” by Gaul; was so successfully presented 
by a chorus and a number-of the best soloists of the city 
under the direction of Henry P. Cross in the First Presby- 
terian Church recently that an oratorio society is to be 
formed among the singers who took part in the production. 

Bellingham, Wash.—(See “Musié on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio, December 19, 1920.—Margaret Craw- 
ford, contralto; Wilbert Maddux, violinist; Earl Hughes, 
tenor, and Mildred Gardiner Blanpied, pianist, were artists 
in the second concert at the Hermine Schonthal Community 
House, December 5, when they appeared in a very interest- 
ing program arranged by Margaret Heer Oman, of the 
Women’s Music Club, who also served as accompanist. 

Grace Hamilton Morrey, head of the Morr@éy School of 
Music, gave a piano recital at Arlington in the First Com- 
munity Church under the auspices of the Norwester Club 
of Arlington. Her program emphasized the versatility of 
her talent and contained numbers from Brahms, Chopin, 
ence Mozart, Grainger, Leschetizky, Debussy and 

szt. 

Margaret Crawford, well known as a teacher, recitalist, 
and former grand opera singer, has been put in charge of 
the Sunday evening musicales for the present season. Miss 
Crawford has been much in demand and _has reeently sung 
before the B’nai Brith Lodge at Progress Hall and the 
Women’s Music Club at Ironton. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang here December 6 under 
Kate M. Lacey’s local management and added another to 
her long list of Columbus triumphs. Her best numbers 
were those which expressed the mother love and tenderness 
that is so much a part of the singer’s nature. Charles 
Huerter’s dainty “Pirate Dreams” had to be repeated. The 
contralto used the lovely crooning tones of her lower voice 
with beautiful effect. As a final encore Mme. Schumann- 
Heink gave Oley Speaks’ “When the Boys Come Home” 
with vividness and color, singing directly to two soldiers 
from Camp Sherman who had seats on the stage. Of the 
singer’s dramatic numbers Schubert’s “The Erl King” was 
probably best. Rising to heights of interpretation the con- 
tralto scored a tremendous triumph with the song. George 
Morgan, baritone, assisted and disclosed a voice of sweet- 
ness and power. He did Lemaire’s “Madrigal” and the 
Diaz “Aria Benvenuto” with impelling artistry and musical 
finish. 

Mischa Levitzki played at the Elks Hall under the 
auspices of the Saturday Music Club on December 9. His 
program was an imposing array of favorites and the artist 
performed each with faultless skill. A big tone was char- 
acteristic of his rendition of the Bach-Tausig toccata, and 
the lento style of the melodious Gluck-Sgambati “Melody 
was perfectly grasped by the young artist. Technically, 
Levitzki’s performance of Beethoven’s “Sonata Appas- 
sionata” was above reproach. The pianist’s group of Cho- 
pin numbers was best received of the program. The “But- 
terfly” etude was brilliantly played and the G flat etude dis- 
played splendid tonal accomplishment. Responding to the 
insistent demand of his auditors, Levitzki added several 
encores. 

Emporia, Kansas, December 17, 1920.—An_ organ 
recital of more than ordinary interest was given in Em- 
poria at the College of Emporia chapel on Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 8, by Charles M. Courboin, guest soloist 
at the Wanamaker concerts in: Philadelphia and organist 
of the First Baptist Church at Syracuse, N. Y. His play- 
ing of the great organ works such as the Passacaglia of 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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AN APPEAL TO NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS FOR 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ CONTEST 





ADA COWEN, secretary of the New York State Fed- 

S eration of Music Clubs, through the Musicat Covu- 

RIER, makes an earnest appeal to the leading piano, 

voice and violin teachers both of New York City and the 

entire State for their co-operation in the American Artists’ 

Contest. Mrs. Cowen wants them to send their very best pu- 

pils—those who feel they are ready for the concert stage—to 

compete in the contest, which is being held under the auspi- 
ces of the New York State Federation of Music Clubs. 


Teacuers’ INTEREST ESSENTIAL. 


“I have: had splendid support from the various musical 
papers,” Mrs. Cowen told a Musicat Courter representa- 
tive the other day, “and the Aeolian Hall program has also 
carried .announcements of the contést. So far we have re- 
ceived 200 applications for entry but we have not had the 
support we need from the leading teachers of New York 


State. And if we do not receive that support, I wish to 
make it quite clear that there will be no contest. We can 
not understand the teachers’ lack of interest, especially 
when one considers it is the first time in the history of the 
country that such a big movement has been approached. I 
should hate to think that the teachers’ indifference or lack 
of foresight to interest their pupils in this contest might be 
responsible for killing a movement that will undoubtedly 
help the younger talent. We hear so much about Americans 
not being given a chance, that it seems incredible that 
such an opportunity should not be made the most of. This 
contest is a serious one. It will take place on March 28, 
29, 30 at Aeolian Hall and will be open to the public. Artists 
of the highest rank will be the judges—not teachers. For 
any further information, those interested may communicate 
with me at 65 Centra! Park West: The contest closes on 
March 1.” 





Ethel Newcomb Detroit Symphony Soloist 


Ethel Newcomb, who will teach a master class at the new 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Conservatory, will not leave New York 
entirely, but will go to Buffalo for two or three days at a 
time once a month. 

Miss Newcomb played at the Warren Ballad Concert of 
last Sunday, and on January 24 she will appear at a Rus- 
sian charity concert being held at the Plaza Hotel, while on 
the 21st she will play in Erie, Pa. February 3 will take 
her to Binghamton, N. Y., where she will be soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony, and in Reading, Pa., on February 
6, playing the E flat concerto of Beethoven (this Miss 
Newcomb played in Berlin once with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra), 


Sundelius Greatly in Demand 


Marie Sundelius, the charming soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is being booked by her managers, 
Haensel & Jones, to fill many important engagements, 
especially after the close of the opera season. Until then, 
on account of her many appearances at the opera, she is 
unable to accept any engagements more than eight or ten 
hours’ distant from New York, with the exception of 
special instances, so demands for her services must be 
momentarily refused. One of the engagements, however, 
that she has been able to accept lately is to sing in the 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church in Brooklyn on February 20. 


A Tribute to Marcella Lindh 

Since her arrival in America, Marcella Lindh has re 
ceived a number of communications from friends and ac 
quaintances who were familiar with her fine artistry before 
she went abroad some years ago. One of these letters, 
expressing joy at her return to these shores was from Mary 
D. Fife, and as it is self explanatory no further comment is 
necessary : 

My heart is overjoyed to learn that you are here in the United 


States. It has been so many years since you made our hearts thrill 
with the notes of the “Valkyries” and your wonderful voice, heard 


in the still of night coming over the hill to our country home at 
Penacook, N. H., that you may not even remember the incident 
or the writer, Mary D. Fife, cousin of Natalie Dunn Seeboeck, but 
I can never forget the impression that your glorious singing made 
upon*me. Indeed, isn't it a proof of the immortality of the divine 
art? I mever see or hear the music that you used to sing that I 
do not see you and hear you singing 

You have a daughter; does she inherit your beautiful tonal qual 
ity? I hope it may be my privilege to meet you again Vatalie 
and I have often wondered about you. If you come to New York 
won't you let me know? 

You entertained me in Boston during your engagement with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; that was one of the greatest events 
in my life. 
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CHARLES MARSHALL (right), 
American tenor, whose debut with 
the Chicago Opera, on December 29 
in “Othello” has considerably upset 
the musical world and has caused 
him to be hailed as a “masculine 
Ga'li-Curci.” (Photo by Atwell.) 


ALLEN McQUHAE, 
The new Trish tenor who is scoring 
such an enormous success everywhere 
he appears, has just returned from 
his second tour of Texas th’s season, 
On the first trip in October he made 
such a favorable impression that his 
managers found it necessary to break 
into his holiday vacation and send him 
back to Texas for a second time, 
Mr. McQuhae’s bookings included en- 
gagements in Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Galveston, Houston, Beaumont, San 
Antonio, Marshall, Waco, Austin, 
Paris, Eastland, and other points. 
Some of his concerts were given under 
the auspices of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
Catholic Women's Club and the 
American Legion. After a few days 
rest in New York making new rcc- 
ords Mr. McQuhae started the first 
of January on a tour of the North- 
west including North and South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. 
He has been singing a new song by 
James H. Rogers entitled “Hearts 
Delight.” and Ed, J. Walt's “Lassie 
O'Mine.” Both songs are always en- 
thusiastically received, 


ANNA CASE AND JACQUES 
THIBAUD (below), 

The soprano and French violinist, 
opened their 1921 tours on Sunday 
afternoon, January 2, in Providence, 
R. I., under the management of 
Albert Steinert. From left to right 
in the picture are: F. C. Schang, of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
managers of the tours of both Miss 
Case and Mr. Thibaud; Charles 
arrived in this country Monday, January 3, on the steamship Ryndam. The men in 2 oe ae preentins agra 
the photograph are, left and Mr, Thibaud; Albert Steinert, 
to right: (front) Alewan- who will, with his brother Rudolph, 
der Schmuller, violinist, y present over seventy-five concerts in 
and Mengelberg, (rear) New England this year; Richard 
Namuel Macmillen, mana- Newman, manager of Mr. Steinert's 
ger of the N ational Sym- Boston course. Miss Case and Mr. 
phony, and 8, Botten- Thibaud will give four other joint 
heim, Mengelberg’s per- recitals in New England, under the 
sonal representative. The Steinert management, appearing suc- 
woman beside Mengelberg cessively in Springfield, Worcester, 
of Mrs. Bottenheim. Bridgeport and New Haven. Then 
(Photo by Bain News the soprano will leave for the Pacific 
Service.) Coast, not returning to the East be- 
fore the end of April; and Mr. 
TWO LOVERS—ON Fl Thibaud will fill many recitals and 
AND OFF THE orchestral appearances, as well as 
STAGDE (right). fifteen dates with the celebrated trio, 
Raisa-Rimini and consisiing of Harold Bauer, Pablo 
Giacomo Rimini, both Casa's and himself, before returning 
stars of the Chicago to France the middle of April. 
Opera Association. (Photo by William Mills and Son.) 


MENGELBERG AND PARTY ARRIVI 


Willem Mengelberg, associate conductor of the National Symphony Orchestra, 
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CARMELA PONSELLE, 

Sister of the well known Rosa, who is herself a tai- 

ented young singer, She has been filling a number 

of concert engagements this season and has made an 

excellent impression upon her audiences, She has 

found Nilberta’s “The Message” a great favorite. 
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THE BALCONY SCENE FROM “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
An interesting photograph of Galli-Curci and Joseph Hislop who 
sang the title parts with the Chicago Opera. The famous soprano 
will be heard in the role in New York with the company newt 
month, also in “La Sonnambula,” “ll Barbiere,” “Lakme” and 
other operas. She is at present on a busy concert tour throughout 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and other liddk Western Statea, 
Incidentally, that the great diva scored the greatest triumphe of 
her brilliant career in Chicago this season is evidenced by the 
unprecedented ovations she was given by her audiences and the 
critics. The iron-clad “no encore” rule, established at the begin- 
ning of the season by the company, had to be broken a number 
of times when Galli-Curci sang, as the performances could not 
proceed in the face of the insistent and thunderous applause. The 
new “Lakme” costume which has caused so much comment in 
Chicago was designed by the singer herself and she will wear it 
in New York next month. (Atwell photo.) 


WILLIAM C, CARL ON THE BOARDWALK 


Well known organist enjoying his holiday vacation in 
Atlantic City after a busy season at the Guilmant 
Organ School. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY GIVEN IN HONOR OF EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, ; 
On December 81, at the residence of Millie R. Hambur, 930 Park avenie, New York, a most delightful and unusual birthday party was given to the well known conductor of the 
Goldman Concert Band. The following is a partial list of those who attended: Eugene Ysaye, Millie R, Hambur, Rhea Silberta, Mana Zucca, Dr. Fery Lulek, Rosa Ponselle, Carmela 
Ponselle, Clara Lipman, Louis Mann, Fannie Hurst, Samuel Shipman, Bila Palow, Helen Stover, Princess Watawaso, Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, Feliaw Gross, Albert Rifkin, | 
John. Gross, Roger De Bruyn, Harriet McConnell, Grover Tilden Davis, R. Romani and Edwin Franko Goldman. (Geo, Ringler photo.) 
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MYRA HESS 


An Appreciation 
by F. Gilbert Webb 








Myra Hess is of the line of world distinguished women 
pianists, which includes the late Sophie Menter and Teresa 
Carrefio, of whom she may be accounted the successor. 
Miss Hess was born at Hampstead, London, the youngest 
of four children, of parents who so quickly perceived the 
child’s exceptional talents that they began her studies at 
the age of five. Two years later she passed her first ex- 
amination at Trinity College, London. From the age of 
even to twelve Miss Hess was a student at the Guildhall 

after which she went to the Royal Acad- 


School of Music, y ora 
emy of Music, whére she became a pupil of Tobias Mat- 
being awarded 


thay Here she had a distinguished career, 
the gold medal for piano playing and subsequently being 
successively Associate and Fellow Miss Hess is, 
tritish born and British made artist 
gave her first piano recital at Aeolian Hall, 
London, on January 25, 1908, and with such marked suc 
cess that before the year was out she had played at im 
portant orchestral concerts at the Royal Albert and Queen's 
Mall. Her career since then has been a series of uninter 
rupted triumphs in England and on the Continent 

With all her triumphs Miss Hess is unassuming and 
self centered in her art. Questioned on her adventures she 
replies, “I have had non I have had no terrifying ex- 
periences. I have not even been married.” Asked as to 
what she attributes her success, she answers, “Hard work 

just pegging away.” But the quiet and dignified manner 
indicates a will power and determination that explains more 


made 
therefore, a 
Miss Hess 


than her words 

The foundation of Myra Hess’ succéss is an exceptional 
mental comprehefisiveness and artistic acumen unusual in 
a woman. It is her readings far more than her brilliant 
executive fluency that. make her performances memorable. 
They are interpretations in the fullest sense of the word. 
If they are closely analyzed it will be perceived that the 
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impressiveness arises chiefly from an acute sense of bal- 
ance and relative proportion. This is specially noticeable 
in the phrasing, in the delivery of each sentence and rec- 
ognition of their bearing on each other. Every phrase be- 
comes a sentence and the consequence is made clear. This 
clarity and consistency impart a bigness to Miss Hess’ 
playing that gives masculine strength to her performances, 
{hey also have the “sweet reasonableness” which is one of 
the privileges of woman to impress on man. 

To say that Miss Hess’ playing is masterly would be a 
misapplication of terms. To say that she is mistress of 
the pianoforte would not adequately describe her powers. 
Her playing has ngne of the brutality of man and none of 
the weakness of woman. Her playing is herself. 

When hearing her readings you are conscious of having 
revealed to you the point of view of a strong personality. 
You may not agree with the rendering of a familiar pas- 
sage. It may be new to you, but you will recognize that 
there is a reason for what is done and that it is so-done from 
sincere conviction. But it is most probable that she will 
carry you away on the wings of imagination and by the 
truth of her artistic intuition and its forceful expression 
convince you of the power ahd beauty of the music that 
seems to stream from her fingers, and in so doing give 
you the best proof of the true greatness of the artist. 


Organists Coiibine at Luncheon 


The American Guild of Organists, Dr. Victor Baier, 
warden, and the National Association of Organists, Henry 
S. Fry, president, co-operated in a New Year's Day lunch- 
eon at the Hotel McAlpin Annex, A hurried scanning of 
those on the “accepted” list showed such well known names 
as Messrs. Federlein (sub-warden), Fry, Carl, Baldwin, 
J Warren Andrews, Mulligan, Duncklee, Elmer, McAll, 
Hedden, Dickinson, Demarest, Schulte, Brewer, Macrum, 
Farnum, Comstock, Marks, Noble, Sammond, Nevins, 
Waters, Fazakas (organ builder), Riesberg, and Mesdames 
Edith Slater, Lillian Fowler, Kate E. Fox, Carpenter, Coale, 
Bruce S, Keator, Marks, Andrews, Dickinson, Federlein, 
etc. (in all over a hundred). 

Mr. Federlein presided in the absence of Warden Baier 
(a personal bereavement preventing his attendance), and 
said at the outset of short after-luncheon talks that nothing 
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G. H. FEDERLEIN, 


American Guild of Organists, 
the organists’ luncheon. 


Nub-warden, who presided at 


he or others would do or say would be formal;-his idea 
was “at-homeness” and informality, and he carried this 
out well. He mentioned the coming quarter-centennial 
celebration of the Guild, which includes plans made by 
Warden Baier and his helpers for a big service at Trinity 
chure h, with combined choirs, organs and orchestra, April 
13; a dinner the next day, etc. He introduced President 
Fry of the National Association, who spoke of the Phila- 
delphia Organ Players’ Club, of which he is also president, 
bringing greetings; of the coming July 26-29 Convention 
in Philadelphia, at which a prominent member of the Guild 
will give a recital, and concluded with what sub-warden 
Federlein called a “few peppy, concise remarks.” Frank 
S. Adams, organist at the Rialto Theater, recalled amusing 
occurrences, among them lying flat on his back before 
choir and congregation to remedy a “cipher.” He spoke 
of the manager of a theater who said he had managed to 
remedy the “syphon,” for he “took one of those tubes out.” 
He said impromptu speeches were the hardest kind to re- 
member, and told also of the manager who instructed him 
to “always use the ‘vox humana’ when the lady speaks,” 
and of the sound of “rushing waters” introduced when 
Chaplin holds a baby-bottle upside down, Mr. Adams was 
amusing in his droll wit. 

Mr. Noble spoke of his recent trip to England, where in 
three months there were but nine days’ sunshine. He men- 
tioned the old-fashioned organ at York Cathedral, his 
former post, now rebuilt, but not to be compared with his 
organ at St. Thomas, New York; sometimes the “draw- 
stops” became disconnected, resulting in a backward som- 
ersault by the organist; his “sackbut” pedal stop was a 
wonder, a noise-maker, and he wanted a new organ so 
much that he kept his foot on a low tone during the reading 
of the lesson, which annoyance produced effect in due 
time; he mentioned Philadelphia as known to many Eng- 
lishmen as the most civilized city of America, in contra- 
distinction to New York, and recommended that Americans 
go to England next summer, and “take along some of our 
beautiful American sunshine” where it was so much needed. 

Miles I. A. Martin, treasurer, spoke of financial matters, 
showing the Guild to be in first-class condition, and echoed 
general regret at the absence of Warden Baier. 

The entire affair was past and over by 3 p. m., thanks to 
the wise guidance of sub-warden Federlein, thus giving 
many of those present an opportunity to visit kinsfolk and 
others on the bright New Year’s day. 


Two February Secale for Helen Jeffrey 


Helen Jeffrey has fully recovered from the recent injury 
to one of her thumbs and will give her postponed recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon, February 18, The 
violinist will be heard in Jordan Hall, Boston, February 14. 
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AMATO ATTRACTS LARGE 


OAKLAND AUDIENCE 


Baritone and Kitty Beale Score in Interesting Program— 
Orpheus Club Opens Season—New Club 
Organized—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., December 11, 1920—With an overflow 
audience in the orchestra pit and upon the stage of the 
Auditorium Opera House, December 7, Pasquale Amato, 
baritone, and Kitty Beale, soprano, were accorded one of 
the outstanding receptions of the season for their combina- 
tion program which marked the second concert of the 
popular Artist Concert Series, now in its sixth season 
under the management and direction of Miss Z. W. Potter, 
concert manager. Both artists were very finely supported 
by William Tyroler, at the piano. 

Mr. Amato scored heavily in his opening number, the 
prologue from “Pagliacci,” and though he withheld a de- 
sired encore, he responded to the second demand after his 
next appearance by singing the “Largo al Factotum,” which 
elicited lavish applause. A group of short numbers gained 
a double encore, and the Drinking Song from Thomas’ 
“Hamlet” was so appealing that Mr. Amato delighted the 
crowd by giving them also the Toreador song from 
“Carmen.” 

Miss Beale made an excellent impression. Her first 
number was Verdi's “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” 
which gained her an encore. A group of shorter numbers 
followed, and later “The Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” 
Meyerbeer. Both of these appearances also demanded en- 
cores, which she charmingly accorded. As a concluding 
number Mr. Amato and Miss Beale sang the duet, “La 
Gondeliera,” Henschel, with which the audience would not 
be pacified until they responded by giving another, 

Orrueus CLup Opens SEAson. 

The Oakland Orpheus Club gave an interesting program 
for the opening concert of its twenty-seventh season, at 
the Municipal Opera House, November 30, under the direc- 


tion of Edwin Dunbar Crandall, with Bessie Beatty Roland 
at the piano, assisted by Dorothy Crandall. Marion Vecki, 
baritone, and Maurice Amsterdam, cellist, were the special 
sojoists. 

New Musicat Eastsay Crus Is ForMep. 

The initial meeting of those interested in forming an 
East Bay musical club was held November 15. Among those 
present were Josephine Swan White, Mrs, Carroll Nichol- 
son, Eva Gruninger Atkinson, Ruth Waterman Anderson, 
Josephine Crew Aylwin, Mrs. Sigmund Klein, Alice Eggers, 
Miss Z. W. Potter, Sara L’Hommedieu, Mrs. R. B. Swayne, 
Mrs. L. A. Mackay-Cantell, May Croop, Elsie Juilerat, 
Luella Wagor Coplin, Carl E. Anderson, William W. Car- 
ruth, R. B. Swayne, G. Vargas, Albert E. Norman. The 
club is to be an all-inclusive musical club, which will em- 
brace the performer, teacher, student, and lover of music. 
The membership will be divided into active, associate and 
student classifications. Programs will be given every two 
weeks by the members. Prominent musicians and lecturers 
on musical subjects are to be engaged from time to time. 
Choral classes will be formed. The formal organization 
of the club will soon be effected, when further details will 
be forthcoming. 

Notes, 


The annual memorial service of the Elks’ Club was held 
recently when a number of artists took part in the program, 
including the Athenian-Nile Quartet, accompanist, Eugene 
Blanchard; Josephine Holub, violin; Margaret Avery, 
cello; Joe Holloway, piano, in trios; Lydia Sturtevant, 
contralto; Virginia Arnold, accompanist; C. A. Riesser, 
tenor. 

A new song written by John Wharry Lewis, director of 
the American Theater Orchestra, and Tessa Dent, entitled 
“Evening,” was a hit last week in the musical programeand 
will soon be on the market. 

The city of Alameda is recognizing its school orchestras. 
The six schools of the city have orchestras with a member- 
ship of 110 players. There is also a band made up of thirty 
musicians, and musical instruction is being given to 175 


more students under the direction of William J. Stratton. 
A community orchestra is conducted by Mr. Stratton twice 
a week, free to the public. The High School Glee Club 
and orchestra recently presented the Sunday program at 
the Greek Theater, Berkeley, and the concert was listened to 
by more than forty-five hundred presons. 

Thirty-five musicians are now in the ranks of the Chev- 
rolet Band, and hundreds enjoyed the Sunday programs at 
the Chevrolet Athletic Park, under the direction of Henri 
Welch. 

The closing organ recital at Mills college, December 5, 
was given by the college organist, William W. Carruth. 

Edward Burrill Sawtelle, organist, recently married Har- 
riet Prentice Bartels. 

Alex Pirie, A. R. G, O. London, late we: organist 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral and University, Edinburgh, Scot 
land, offered a program of British composers for the closittg 
recital at the First Congregational Church, December 7, 
under the auspices of the Northern ¢ ‘alifornia Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists. 

Sophia Neustadt, Oakland vocalist, gave a lecture-recital, 
November 29, before the choral and music section of the 
Twentieth Century Club. “Modern Tendencies in Song” 
was the general theme for discussion, which was illustrated 
by Madame Neustadt and others in an interesting’ manner. 

The Americus" Talent Club met last week in the Little 
House of Commons. Among those who participated in the 
program were Clementine Ludwig, Dr. Charles Ayers, 
Robert Rourke, W. W. Carruth, June Lesser, Erma Ran 
dolph. Mrs. Bryant de Blois was chairman. 

Oscar Young, Alameda musician, has been engaged as 
leader of the orchestra at Oakland Arcadia 

Estelle Drummond Swift, well known local organist, 
gave an organ recital at the First Congregational Church, 
November 30, under the auspices of the Northern California 
Chapter of the A. G. O 

Eugene Bayliss, English musician and composer, was a 
guest in Oakland last week, visiting his brother Edgar 
Bayliss, who is organist at the American Theater. His 
visit to Oakland marks the first meeting of the brothers 
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in twenty years. So well known musically were both 
brothers in England many years ago that they played before 
the late Queen Victoria by royal command. 

The pageant, “The Pilgrim and the Book,” was given 
so successfully by seventy young folks of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Oakland, that it is to be repeated with 
special lighting effects. the following Sunday evening. 

Musical students of Mills College gave a concert Decem- 
ber 1, which marked the conclusion of the series of recitals. 
Nine students participated in the program and Alumnae 
Hall was crowded to capacity. The young artists were 


Elizabeth C. Smith, Kathryn Casey, Helen Wetmar, 
ternice Hudelson, Pearl Blake, Frances Riege, Marian 
Payne, Barbara Ballon, Bernice Starrett. 


Under the auspices of the American Guild of Organists, 
Northern California chapter, weekly recitals are being 
given in the First Congregational Church, Oakland. Last 
week’s recital was rendered by Estelle Drummond Swift. 

A young pupil of Lillian Cushing, Juanita Murdock, 
recently gave a recital in East Oakland. 

Professor Samuel J. Hume has again been invited to St. 
Paul to produce in that city the annual municipal Christmas 
celebration. Last year he used the municipal chorus, vested 
choirs, and municipal orchestra, and presented a play writ- 
ten specially for the occasion by George Cronyn, _Califor- 
nia’s promising young poet. CAS, 


BELLINGHAM ITEMS 


Bellingham, Wash., December 10, 1920.—Ellen Beach 
Yaw, “California’s Lark,” and Franklin Cannon, concert 
pianist in this city, appeared at the American Theater on 
November 10, and it was a very happy occasion for music 
enthusiasts. A good crowd was in attendance, and much 
appreciation of the program was expressed. 

\ concert was given under the auspices of the B. P. 
O. E. Lodge 194, as a benefit for the Elks’ Band of about 
thirty members, which was organized last March. The 
band attended the Elks’ Convention at Vancouver, Wash., 
where it took first prize for appearance, and second prize 
for playing, among five competitors. The Elks’ Band has 
given two concerts at the Sunday Evening Forum, Liberty 
Hall. W. S. Shirrman directs the band, and says it is his 
hope and intention to perfect it to the extent of making it 
not only the best band Bellingham ever had, but the best 
band in the State. Mr. Shirrmann is a local orchestra 
director and clarinet soloist. The band also boasts of an 
excellent cornet soloist, Mr, Hutchins, whose playing was a 
most pleasurable surprise to those who had not heard him. 
The instrumental program was augmented by a vocal num- 
ber by Cecil Armstrong, accompanied by Mrs, Wallace 
Ferguson. Mr. Armstrong was enthusiastically encored. 

The Wita Wenten Club of the Local Y. W. C. A. put 
on a lively musical entertainment at the Lowell School 
Auditorium, November 12. Those taking part were Cather- 
ine Smith, Margaret Tapping, Janie © eset Josephine 
Anstett, Laura Loree, Evelyn Clark and Doris Turner. 

The Mothers’ Club program was given on November 11 
and was largely attended by the relatives and friends of 
the Whatcom County soldiers who gave their lives during 
the World War. Music for the occasion included two 
selections by a mixed quartet and a tenor solo by Jce 
Hermsen. The day was concluded by a musical program 
given by the best orchestra the city could provide, at Lib- 
erty Hall, under the auspices of the Albert J. Hamilton 
Post of the American Legion. 

“Japanese Music” was the subject for the first meeting 
of the Women’s Music Club, in November, held Wednesday 
morning with Mrs. J. B. Scott presiding. The program was 
rendered by Ethel Gardner, Mrs. E, T. Mathes, Mrs. 
Charles Yule, Mrs. Whipple, Mrs. J. H. Prentice, Mrs. 
Paul P. Wells and Mrs. Charles Cotterall. 

J. H. Hermsen sang a group of Irish songs at the meet- 
ing of the Aftermath Club at its club house, early in No- 
vember, the subject of the day's study being Ireland. 

Music for the meeting of the Twentieth Century Club 
was provided by Mrs. G. W, Nash, one of the leading so- 
prano soloists of the city. That the program was enjoyable 
goes without saying. 

The Whatcom Falls Park Club, meeting in the W. O. W. 
Halland the Kulshan Club, meeting in its clubhouse, fea- 
tured musical numbers; Schirrman’s Orchestra played 
throughout the evening for the latter. 

Of the fraternal organizations, Chapter F of P. E. O 
entertained most elaborately in a musical way, the hostesses 
being Maude Williams (who is a piano teacher with the 
Bellingham School of Music, at which place the program 

was held), Laura Sweet and Mrs. Victor H. Hoppe. Those 
who participated on the program were Mrs, Lyle we 
Madeline Hess, Mildred Byles, Mrs. Hoppe, Mrs. C. B. 
Harter and Mrs. G. W. Nash. 

The women's auxiliary of the Shriners’ Club was the 
hostess, November 4, when a musical program consisting 
of vocal solos by Mrs. W. H. Vincent, and violin selections 
by Mrs. Carl Erb, was enjoyed. A number of out of town 
guests were present. 

A musical program was furnished by Gladys Weir, violin, 
and Violet Thornhill, pianist, at the Hard Times Costume 
affair of the F, O, E., in their hall, November 5. 

Althea Horst, piano instructor, presented a number of 
pupils in private recital at her studio. Those who partici- 
pated were Charlotte Sutherland, Helen Gildersleeve, Leona 
May Knight, Dorothy Strong, Pearl Jackson, Arvilla 
Shertzer, Bertha Nelson, Robert Morse, Wayne Boys, 
Einer Moen, Jean Sutherland, Ruby Swanson, Katherine 
Morse, Lola Shenenberger, Floy Strong and Georgia 
Holmes. 

Programs were given by the Canadian Club at the regu- 
lar meetings of November 3 and 17 in Garden Hall. Songs 
composed by Florence Edna Chapman and Neidlinger, were 
sung by Bernice Wahl, accompanied by Mary ve Kook: 
Marguerite Oat sang a Scotch -ballade arranged by ew 
ler; a selection from “Songs of the North,” arr: 

Helen Hopekirk, and a ballade by Thayer. Mildred 7nd 
sen was her accompanist. Sara Schuman played violin 
solos by De Beriot and Drigo. Eula Brown concluded the 
program with a vocal solo, her own accompani- 
ment. At the meeting of November 17, Mrs. E. C. Miyle 


had charge of the program, in which only Washington 
born members took part. 
The Canadian Club is deserving o* 


The program was largely musical, 
tuch praise, for the 
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enjoyable programs it puts on and its interest in musical 
and literary life. 

Music in the churches is always a matter of special at- 
traction. Solos rendered during the early part of Novem- 
ber included “Christ in Flanders” (Ward-Stephens), by 
Mrs. M. D. Yeager, and “In My Father’s House Are Many 
Mansions” (also van Stephens), by Mme. Este Avery of 
Vancouver B. s. Avery was in Bellingham as the 
guest of Mme. Glen "Estelle, local exponent of the Bar- 
bareaux Parry System of voice culture. 

The Swedish Baptist Church supports a large choir and 
male chorus, the latter putting on annual song om, sing- 
ing in both English and Swedish. OWS Kew 


LHEVINNE SOLOIST WITH 
_PORTLAND SYMPHONY 


Pianist Compelled to Play Six Encores—Portland Opera 
Association Gives Verdi Work—Society of Oregon 
Composers Gives Luncheon 


Portland, Ore., December 11, 1920.—The season’s second 
concert of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton, 
conductor, with Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, as 
soloist, took place in the Heilig Theater on December 8. 
Following a beautiful interpretation of Liszt’s concerto in 
E flat major, Lhevinne was compelled to play six extra 
numbers. He won a triumph and the large audience was 
loath to let him go. Other works on the program were 
Beethoven’ s third symphony and the overture to Wagner’s 


“Rienzi,” which were well played. Truly, it was a fine 
concert. 
PortLAND Opera Association Gives “THE Force or 


Destiny.” 

With an excellent chorus of sixty voices, a ballet of 
twelve graceful dancers and an orchestra of thirty union 
men, the Portland Opera Association opened its seventh 
season with a splendid performance of “The Force of 
Destiny,” by Verdi. In the cast were Frederick T. 
Crowther, Mrs. Micha Pelz, Otto Wedemeyer, John Tre- 
harne, Phyllis Wolfe, Edward Moshofsky, Mrs. Fred B. 
Hammond, Karl Herbring, Robert Crane, E. C. Davis, 
Henry Dirksen, and Mark Daniels, all of whom deserve 
much praise. Roberto Corruccini conducted with fine 
ability. Two performances were given in the Auditorium, 
December 3 and 4.. The object of the association, which 
is made up of home talent, is to give opera in English for 
the masses. Much of the success of the association is due 
to the untiring efforts of its president, Mrs. E. L. 


* Thompson. 


Society or Orecon Composers’ LUNCHEON. 

Last week the Society of Oregon Composers, Dr. Emil 
Enna, president, gave an enjoyable luncheon in the Benson 
Hotel, when the members of this .progressive society also 
had the pleasure of hearing works by Annabelle Wagstaff, 
Katherine Glen Kerry, Mrs. J. Harvey Johnson, Lena W 
Chambers, Mrs. Ralph C. Walker and Lucien re Ys 


MUSIC IN SANTA MONICA 


Santa Monica, Cal., November 28, 1920.—A fine musical 
program was enjoyed by those attending the Chamber of 
Commerce dinner at the Merritt-Jones Hotel, November 17. 
Arne Nordskog, chairman of program committee, arranged 
the music for the occasion. Helen Tarrant, mezzo soprano, 
of Sheridan, Wyo.; Charles Johnson, tenor, of Los An- 
geles, and Martin Van Bergen, baritone, contributed to the 
program. Josephine Brown, late of New York, was the 
accompanist for the evening. 

Theo Karle, American tenor, opened the second season 
of the Santa Monica Bay Cities’ Philharmonic Course, 
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under the management of Arne Nordskog, at the Santa 
Monica Bay Woman’s Club House, November 18, to an 
enthusiastic audience. His accompanist, Arthur Klein, gave 
a group of piano numbers which were much appreciated. 

A recital by Ruth Bowers, soprano, and Olive Reed, 
tena was given at the Woman’s Club House, November 


A delightful musical evening was enjoyed, November 26, 
by about sixty friends and parents of the voice pupils of 
Arne Nordskog, director of the Nordskog Music and Fine 
Arts Studios, at the studios on Santa Monica Boulevard. 
Those contributing to the program were Charles Johnson, 
tenor; Thelma Benton, violinist; Helen Tarrant, mezzo 
soprano; Ellas Garrett, soprano; Katherine Widener, so- 
prano; a reading by Ove Elvadahl, and a quartet of brothers 
and sisters, composed of Leonard Nordskog, Mrs. Ove EI- 
vadahl, Mrs. Edgar Myers and Arne Nordskog. 

An exceptional piano recital was given at the First Bap- 
tist Church last week in which twenty pupils of Mrs. A. J. 
Doherty were heard. 

A splendid program was given November 17 in the church 
of St. Augustine-by-the-Sea. Constance Raynard, violin- 
ist, accompanied by Marion Beckwith on the harp, gave 
the “Meditation” from “Thais” and responded to an encore. 
Mrs. David Kenelly, soprano, sang two numbers. 

Sam V. Carlisle, baritone of the Santa Monica Quartet, 
is in Arizona on a vacation. hen 


PAVLOSKA, SOLOIST, WITH 
SEATTLE AMPHION SOCIETY 


Singer Scores with Male Chorus—Society Presents Excel- 
lent Program—Other Items 

Seattle, Wash., December 15, 1920——The Amphion So- 
ciety, under the direction of Claude Madden, gave its first 

‘concert of the season at Meany Hall on the evening of 
December 8, with Anna Pavloska, from the Chicago Opera 
Association, as soloist. The Amphion Society is a male 
singing organization composed of business men, number- 
ing about 100 voices. It has been in existence for ten 
years, most of the time under Claude Madden, and one 
need not feel that it is local pride which leads to the criti- 
cism that the society ranks among the one or two 
organizations of the kind in the country regarded as a first 
rate singing organization. Claude Madden, who_ has 
enjoyed wide experience as a conductor in many lines, 
both in America and Europe, seems to have the special 
talent for the value of voice parts in a male chorus, and 
his sense of nuance is of ‘particularly great finesse. 

Miss Pavloska is new to Seattle but her reception was 
such as to establish her as a local favorite with this first 
appearance. Rarely, if ever, has a singer been afforded 
the ovation that she was given by the large audience in 
Meany Hall. Her voice is a beautiful soprano and she is 
highly gifted in the art of song singing. 

Notes. 

Mme. Davenport Engberg has returned to Seattle after an 
extended trip which covered a large part of Europe. She en- 
joys the distinction of being probably the only woman direc- 
tor of a symphony orchestra in the country, and is a highly 
accomplished violinist, having played many engagements 
in Europe during her absence. She has returned to Seattle 
to immediately organize her People’s Symphony and con- 
tinue the work which she began last spring. ; 

Under the directior of Dean Glen, of the fine arts 
department of the University of Washington, the college 
chorus with the assistance of the orchestra presented 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” recently. The solos were taken 
by students from the voice’department and were well and 
adequately rendered. Of very great excellence was the 
work of the large chorus under Dean Glen. J. H. 


Chehalis Choral Society Active 

Chehalis, Wash., December 10, 1920.—The first concert of 
the season was given by the Chehalis Choral Society under 
the able direction of Paul Petri, of Portland, Ore., at the 
high school auditorium, Wednesday evening. The partici- 
pants were all home talent, and the chorus of forty voices 
was assisted by Zella Melcher, soprano; Harry Power, bari- 
tone; the Chehalis Ladies’ Quartet, and Mrs. Walter Bruns- 
wig, reader. Eleanor Peterson is accompanist again this 
year. The audience was well pleased with the evening’s 
entertainment which was a varied one. Much enthusiastic 
comment was heard for the fine musical tone, intelligent 
interpretation and choral effects given by the singers. Mr. 
Petri has proven a most acceptable director, having at once 
sprung into popularity because of his musical ability and 
pleasing personality. E. 





Flonzaleys to Tour South in February 


On their way from Philadelphia to Boston, where they 
are due to play on January 20, the Flonzaley Quartet will 
stop off in New York, January 18, to give the second of 
its Aeolian Hall subscription series. The program will in- 
clude the Brahms quartet in C minor, a Sérénade Drama- 
tique by Joseph Jongen, and the Beethoven quartet in F 
major. The Flonzaleys will make their annual southern 
tour the early part of February, after which the musicians 
will play their way north as far as Montreal and Quebec, 
thence returning to New York for the last of their New 
York subscription concerts on March 8. 


Julia Claussen Filling Many Dates 


Julia Claussen continues to sing to large concert audiences 
prior to her return to the Metropolitan Opera for the 
months of March and April. Tomorrow, January 14, she 
appears in Ogden, Utah, and on January 18 in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, From the 18th to the 30th she will be in Oak- 
land, San Jose and Los Angeles. January 31 will find the 
singer in San Diego, and on February 4 she is,scheduled 
to be in San Antonio, Tex. From February 4 to 15 there 
are bookings in Ft. Worth, Dallas and other cities in Texas. 


Novelties on De Treville Program 
Several of the folk songs on Yvonne de Treville’s 
Aeolian Hall program for Friday, January 14, are new 
to America. The Belgian soprano recently returned from a 
six months’ visit in Europe, where she gathered numerous 
program novelties. 
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RECEPTION TO THE SOUTHLAND SINGERS. 


Emma A. Dambmann, founder and president of the 
Southland Singers, entertained the club at a reception at 
her home on West Ninety-third street, Thursday after- 
noon, December 30. A pleasing feature of the affair was 
the musical program. Helen Eagen’s soprano voice was 
very pretty in “Sunshine,” and Flora Steiermann sang 
very sweetly and with much expression “In the Time of 
Roses.” _ Clara Meyer sang “Still wie die Nacht” and re- 
vealed a rich, full soprano voice. Mrs. Hermann Zaun 
played Sinding’s “Rustle of Spring” with a pretty, delicate 
touch, and Lucille Blabe also gave a piano selection very 
admirably. Mildred Brautigan’s selection was “Caro Mio 
Ben,” and her tones were firm and of pure quality. A 
Rachmaninoff. selection and a Chopin etude were played 
with brilliancy and good technic by Jacqueline De Moore. 
Rosemary Pfaff, the young coloratura soprano, surprised 
and delighted as cual wie her singing of “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark,” and the “Habanera” from “Carmen.” Baby 
Aida, the little star elocutionist, recited, and sang in her 
natural and expressive way, “Mammy.” 

The parlors were decorated attractively, refreshments 
were served, and all the guests had an enjoyable after- 
noon. Mme. Dambmann makes as charming a hostess as 
she does a capable president. The Southland Singers an- 
nounce a “Versatile Concert” to be held at the Plaza Hotel, 
Saturday, January 15, at 2 p. m. A program of interest 
is in preparation, and a very enjoyable performance is 
anticipated, 

ZiecLer InstituTE RECITAL AND LEcruRES, 


The annual concert by pupils of the Ziegler Institute 
of Normal Singing was given December 29 at the school. 
At the conclusion of the concert certificates of merit were 
issued to the students by Frank Kasschau. 

Of especial excellence was the work of Edna Robinson, 
soprano, who sang “Who Is Sylvia?” (Schubert), “Lul- 
laby” (Brahms) and “Una voce poco fa,” from “Barber 
of Seville.” Miss Robinson is the possessor of an excel- 
lent high soprano voice of much promise. Others on the 
interesting program were Gladys Thompson, contralto, 
who has just returned from a tour with the Dunbar 
“Robin Hood” company, in which she sang Alan-a-Dale ; 
Louise McKelvey, Ida Lachtrup, Amelia Neelen, Rosalind 
Ross, Mathilda Steuart and Helen Parker, all of whom 
reflected credit on Mme. Ziegler, their teacher. A series 
of recitals and lectures on nine successive Sunday after- 
noons at the school began on January 9, the first by Augette 
Foret, the well known diseuse. 

Youturut Artists’ CuristMas Party. 

Rosemary Pfaff, the young coloratura soprano, gave 
a Christmas party at her home on West One Hundred and 
Twentieth street, December 26, in honor of Donald Cam- 
eron, of Annapolis. Nearly all of the guests were young 
people from all parts of the United States who are in New 
York to study music. Christmas carols were sung, and 
each person contributed to a fine musical program. A num- 
ber of songs were given by Lois Vandaworker, coloratura 
soprano; Irene Dunn, who is understudy for the leading 
soprano part in “The Beggar’s Opera” (now running at the 
Greenwich Village Theater); Florence Hedges, a young 
soprano who has been engaged to sing and dance at the 
new Century Roof show; Hervil Cottave, Rhys Thomas, 
tenors; Christian Holtum, bass (a protégé of Schumann 
Heink), and the hostess herself, Rosemary Pfaff. Two 
youthful pupils of Auer—Ilse Niemack and Florence Stern 
—played violin solos admirably. Florence Stern, twelve 
years old, has just returned from a concert tour, and has 
already met with remarkable success. The accompanists 
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were Mrs. Hedges, Mrs. Niemack, Edna V. Horton and 
Lawrence Schauffler, who has just returned from a coast 
to coast tour with May Mukle, cellist. He also played sev- 
eral beautiful piano selections. Supper was served after 
the program, 

Women’s Puitnarmonic Society MusIcALe. 

The second afternoon musicale of this society, Leila 
Hearne Cannes, president, took place January 2 at Studio 
817, Carnegie Hall. The program consisted of a joint 
recital by the eminent artists, Minette Warren, pianist, and 
Helen Levison, mezzo soprano, with Alice Siever as ac 


companist. The piano numbers were: Overture, Bach- 
Joseffy ; variations, Handel; “Caprice a la Scarlatti,” Pade 
rewski; “La Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt; two etudes and 
ballade, Chopin; “Carida” (written for Miss Warren), H 


J. Konrad; prelude, “Phantom Phantasy,” Warren; “Tin 


key in the Straw,” Guion, and “March Militaire,“ Schubert 
Tausig. The vocal numbers were: Aria, “Mon Coeit 
s‘ouvre a ta voix,” Saint-Saéns; “The Rose and the Night 
ingale,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Wild Geese,” Rogers;, and 


“The Last Hour,” Kramer. Both artists acquitted them 
selves creditably before a large and appreciative audience 
and were recalled many times, giving several encores 

Mrs. Alfred Sothern and Miss M. Spiegelthal wer: 
the reception committee 

GeuRKEN'’s TENTH RECITAL 

Warren Gehrken, A. A. G. O., assisted by Maybelle Moore, 
contralto, gave his tenth organ recital on the splendid large 
modern organ at St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, January 5 
Mr. Gehrken is a remarkably able player, nothing being too 
difficult for his manual and pedal technic. On his program 
were numbers by Bach, Faulkes, Lemare, Vierne, Wagner 
and others, and Miss Moore sang Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria.” 

Many persons viewed the console (organ desk and key 
board) afterward and congratulated Miss Moore and Mr 
Gehrken on their accomplishments. These recitals con- 
tinue the first Wednesday of every month 

Kew Garpens INN MusiIca.es 


ORGAN 


Leila Cannes continues giving her very attractive Sunday 
evening musicales in the ballroom of Kew Gardens Inn. 
Long Island, that of January 2 having the following solo 
ists: Hilda Hulling, child soprano; Kathrine Haines Hull- 
ing, soprano; Ricardo Fabriccio, flutist, and Mrs. Trinciff, 


pianist. A large audience listens to these affairs, at which 
only high class artists are heard. 
Dickinson's Fripay Noon Music. 
Clarence Dickinson resumed his Friday noon “Hours of 
Music” on January 7, giving the Christmas section of “The 
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Meisle Wins Praise in “The Messiah” 


At a performance of Handel’s “Messiah” on December 
30, given by the Philadelphia Choral Society at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia, Kathryn Meisle sang the solo 
contralto part. Miss Meisle’s success was pronounced, a 
fact which is proven in the following press excerpts : 

Kathryn Meisle’s warm and rich contralto has been heard and 
admired on many similar occasions. Her self-possession and ar 
tistic perception combined to make her utterance of “He Shall Feed 
His Flock and “He Was Despised” singularly effective... Her per- 
formance of the latter aria was more than good—it was great.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, who has been winning wide rec 
tion the past two or three seasons, sang the alto parts in full, 
rich beauty of tone and with rare intelligence and expressiveness 





Photo by Rembrandt Studio 
KATHRYN MEISLE, 
Contralto. 


Not often is the lovely “He Shall Feed His Flocks” so beautifully 
sung.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





Kathryn Meisle, whose rich contralto is so well known, sang 
the wonderfully sympathetic arias of her part in satisfactory style.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Alma Beck “Best Soloist of the Evening” 


Alma Beck recently appeared in St. Louis and won the 
following press comments : 


Alma Beck disclosed a solid, fine contralto of range and power.— 
St. Louis Times. 





The soloists were reinforced here by Alma Beck, contralto, who 
revealed a vibrant voice, pa familiarity with her music, and 
a confident manner.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Alma Beck was the best soloist of the evening. Her voice is 


vibrant both in the deep tones and in the notes high in the treble 
clef, and she sang her solo and handled her part in the duets and 
quartets admirably.—-St. Louis Star. 


What the Critics Think of Veryl’s Desdemona 


Desdemona is one of the operatic roles in which Marion 
Very! has been decidedly successful, appearing on tour in 
various cities in the United States and Canada. Appended 
are but a few of the tributes which have been paid to the 
singer for her excellent work in that role during the past 
few months: 


Marion Veryl sang Desdemona in a clear full soprano and was 
especially fine in the “Ave Maria.”—Hartford Courant. 





Marion Very! made a distinct impression as Desdemona both for 
personal appearance and vocal ability —Hartford Post. 


In the role of Desdemona Marion Veryl did effective work, and 
her singing of the opening music of the final act was especially 
good.—Quebec Telegraph. 





Marion Veryl sang Desdemona with Dbfilliant effect.—Syracuse 
Journal. 





She sang the ps of the hapless Venetian girl with a_natural- 
ness which was ely to look upon and a voice which it was a 
delight to hear.—Syracuse Herald. 


Marion Veryl was the Desdemona, and one who seemed very 
much in the picture in the part.—Cleveland News. 


Marion Veryl, the Desdemona, adds charming personality to her 
vocal ability and her scenes were a the most pleasing of the 
performance.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Marion Veryl possesses a soprano voice of wonderful. range, and 


with ¢ and beauty displayed abilities of an unusual order.— 
The Wheeling Intelligencer. 





The characterization of Miss Veryl shows she has given deep 
study and thought to the character of the beautiful Desdemona and 
oe pleasing personality added to her vocal ability—The Wheeling 

egister. 





Her singing in the trying role of Desdemona was a remarkable 
achievement.—The Pittsburgh Sun. 


Her liquid soprano of a pure lyric quality is just the sort of a 
voice one would wish to hear in the role.—Pittsburgh Press. 





Marion Veryl sang a charming Desdemona.—Pittsburgh Post. 





The “Ave Maria” was one of the finest episodes in the perform- 
ance.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Her voice is fresh and beautiful throughout. —Illinois State Jour- 
nal, Springfield. 


Marion Veryl is charming both in stage presence and singing.— 
Evansville Journal. 

Another role in which Miss Veryl has been most success- 
ful is that of Marguerite in “Faust,” E. R. Parkhurst, critic 
on the Toronto Globe, in his review of her performance in 
Toronto, having this to say: 

Marion Veryl, who is gifted with a sweet and eminently pleas- 
ing voice, was a vocally attractive Marguerite, and in the scene 
opening with “King of Thule’ and ending with the “Jewel Song” 
won enthusiastic recalls, 





Pavloska and Breeskin Score in Concert 


On December 22 Irene Pavloska and Elias Breeskin gave 
a joint recital in Los Angeles, each achieving success with 
the large audience—described by the press as a “Galli- 
Curci or McCormack audience.” Following are extracts 
from the glowing tributes paid to both the soprano and 
violinist : 

Irenee Pavloska and Elias Breeskin appeared yesterday evening 
at the Trinity before an audience of the size that usually greets 
such artists as Galli-Curci or McCormack. Mme, Pavloska’s debut 
here was indeed one of the most pleasant events of the season, for 
she combines fine vocal means with a natural gift for singing with 
appealing personal qualities, artistic taste, convincing understand- 
~ of her selections and a strong dramatic gift. 

lias Breeskin is a distinguished violinist of smooth technic. 
His bowing is particularly fine. His first grou Mh pieces proved 
that he is on his road to violinistic masters Technic and 
reef are very fine here indved.—Los Angeles eoresa, December 
192 





Occasionally the name of a singer is well established here before 
RY she has made a single appearance. This is true of Irene Pav- 
oska 

There is dignity and warmth in Mr. Breeskin’s rendition.—Los 
Angeles Times. 

The rousing rece tion accorded the beautiful artist, the lavish 
floral tributes and t ppl provided eloquent evi- 
dence of Mme. Pavloska’ 8 success, 

Mr. Breeskin has excellent intonation, a fine bowing, susceptibie 
to his every need of expression and rhythm, and displayed brilliant 
left-hand work in the Sarasate “‘Zapateado.""—Los Angeles Examiner. 








A reception such as her accomplishments well merit was accorded 
this well-equipped songstress, and though her selections were com- 
paratively light, her p rformances of them wanted nothing added in 
artistic essence. 





Elias Breeskin was favorably received and proved to possess no 
ordinary genius. His violin was of particularly pure and limpid 
tone and his technic fully equal to the brilliant as io as andante 
moods of his program.—Los Angeles Evening Herald 
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Ethel Jones’ “Excellent Singing” 

When Ethel Jones sang the contralto solos in “The Mes- 
siah” at the Apollo Club of Chicago on December 26, the 
critics were very favorable in their comments upon her 
singing. The following are a few of the excerpts: 


Ethel 
cellent 


ones gave the contralto solos with lovely tone and also ex- 
nglish and genuine musical feeling.—Journal of Commerce. 





Good singing.—Chicago Journal. 





Competent contralto contributed to excellence of the performance 
by her good work.—Daily News. 





Pleasing tone.—Chicago Evening Post. 





Excellent oratorio artist, singing always in good style and with 
much poise while her enunciation is clear and distinct—a sympathetic 
singer.—Chicago Evening American, 


Did some excellent singing.—Herald-Examiner. 





. Ethel Jones sang with vocal certainty and warmth.—Chicago Tri- 
une, 


When she gave a performance in Akron, Ohio, on De- 
cember 19, the impression was none the less favorable, as 
the appended will indicate : 

Contralto airs require sympathetic treatment and Ethel Jones was 
quite at her best in these airs. The mellow breadth of her voice 


and the direct simplicity style made an appeal not to be denied. In 
oratorio one prefers sympathy and warmth to size.—The Akron Press. 





Miss Jones’ voice shows a niceness and restfulness that is at all 
times good to listen to.—Akron Beacon Journal. 


Dr. Wolle Presented with Bach Manuscript 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle (conductor of the Bach Choir at 
Bethlehem, Pa.) was presented with a unique Christmas 
gift by a number of friends interested in his lifework. 
This gift was a fragment of an original manuscript writ- 
ten by Johann Sebastian Bach, a page from the organ 
sonata No. 3, in B minor, which was written in 1722. A 
small party of friends gathered at Dr. Wolle’s home on 
Christmas Eve, and the priceless paper was presented to 
him at that time by A. N. Cleaver. 


Mitnitzky Receives Swedish Honors 

The first American concert of Mitznitzky, the Russian 
violinist, will be given at Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, 
January 17, under the management of Roger De Bruyn. 
This young Russian, the latest of foreign musical notables 
to arrive in the United States, received the unusual honor 
of having conferred upon him Swedish citizenship last No- 
vember. This distinction was bestowed in recognition of 
his services in the cause of music in that country. 


Fanning to Sing in Derby 

The Woman’s Club of Ansonia, Derby and Shelton has 
engaged Cecil Fanning for its annual concert to be given 
in Derby, Conn., on February 25. He is at present on 
the Pacific Coast, having opened his Western tour in Sas- 
katoon, Can., on December 30, and will not return East 
again until February, singing in Columbus, Ohio, his home 
city, on February 11. 


Martinelli Soloist with National Chorus 


By arrangement with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
the National Chorus of Toronto has been fortunate in 
securing the services of Giovanni Martinelli as soloist at 
its annual concert on January 27. 
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—— to ese received b a ent = 
pu ed as promptly as possible. e large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space is responsible 


for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


INFRINGEMENT OF CopyRIGHT. 


“One of the very newest and most popular songs now before 
the public is a direct steal from a song of mine copyrighted 
in 1910. Is it possible to obtain any redress in court for such 
a steal?” 

A reference to the copyright laws of the United States shows 
that there are explicit laws on the subject. Sec. 25, page 16, says: 
“That if any person shall infringe the yright in any work pro- 
tected under the copyright laws of the United States such person 
shall be liable: (a) To an injunction restraining such infringement; 
(b) To pay to the copyright pro rietor such damages as the copy- 
right proprietor may have suffered due to the infringement, as well 
as all the profits which the infringer shall have made from such in- 
fringement, and in Fy bp profits the 4 “shall be required to 
prove sales only and the defendant shall be required to prove every 
element of cost which he claims, or in lieu of actual damages and 
profits such damages as to the court shall appear to be just, and in 
assessing such damages the court may, in its discretion, allow the 
amounts as hereinafter stated, etc., etc.” 

Details as to amounts that can be collected for damages, and 
eleborate rules for bringing suit and destruction of infringing music 
are explicitly given. Iso that the rules and regulations for this 
“shall The prescribed by the Dupree Court of the United States.” 
If you send to the Caceny of Congress, Copyright Office, Wash- 
ington, C., you can obtain a book on Copyright Law that will 
aid you. 

“L’Exisir pv’Amore.” 

“Can you tell me the date of the opera ‘L’Elisir d'’Amore?’ 
The reference books to which I have access do not mention 
when it was written,” 

The opera was first performed at Milan in 1832. 


EveNnING SCHOOLS. 


“Can you give me some information about evening schools? 
Are they high school courses or have they an elementary course 
also? hat are the requirements for entering these schools? 
Is it true that there are classes for different trades?” 

There are both evening high schools and evening elementary 
classes. The former are intended for those who are graduates of 
elementary schools or have an equivalent education. The elementary 
evening classes are open to all applicants. There are evening trade 
classes, both in the high and elementary departments. These classes 
are intended for those employed in trades, the courses being sup- 
plementary to the day occupations. It is preferred that students 
should register at the beginning of the term, and no new student 
will be admitted to a class that has been in session for twenty 
evenings, unless in the judgment of the principal such admissions 
will not interfere with the progress of the class. New courses will 
be organized in appropriate subjects upon the application of 
twenty-five qualified students. 


CLAUDE TREVELIN, 


The address of Mr. Trevelin was asked recently, or any informa- 
tion about him, and a reader has kindly sent in word that he has 
returned to England. During his stay in this country he was 
closely connected with Louis Arthur Russell, Centre street, Newark, 
N. J., of whom possibly further information could be obtained, 


BRAVURA. 
“Will you kindly tell me the meaning of the word bravura?” 
Bravura means boldness, spirit, dash, brilliancy. 


CoLoraTuRA CONTRALTO? 


“Could there be anything like a coloratura contralto? What 
is it that distinguishes the coloratura role from any other? 
Could any soprano become coloratura by practice?” 

The definition of coloratura is “vocal runs, passages, trills, etc., 
enhancing the brilliancy of a composition and displaying the vocal- 
ist’s skill.” A contralto might call herself by that name if she had 
a voice capable of doing all the embellishments that a soprano 
would, but the word is generally used in connection with the 
soprano voice. Formerly the coloratura contralto was a recognized 
voice. Rossini, in “L’Italiana in Algerie,” wrote the principal 
woman’s role for a coloratura contralto. 


CoNTRALTO AND Bass. 


“My voice is changed but I still can sing contralto with ease 
and without the least strain. Do you think I will be able to 
retain this voice and sing in public? My other voice is bass 
with a very short range of one octave.» What is the meaning 
of this?” 

That your voice has only a short range would seem to indicate 
that it is not yet developed as to its future quality. It does not 
seem probable that you will continue to sing contralto, and it also 
seems to the writer that it would be wiser for you to discontinue 
singing for a while until your voice is placed where it will remain. 
Otherwise you may injure your voice to such an extent you will 
be unable to do any singing at all. Occasionally a male voice re- 
tains the alto quality throughout life. Such “male altos,” as they 
are called, are employed in some church choirs that are composed 
entirely of men and boys. Possibly yours is such a voice. It 


would be well to consult the leader of such a choir, who could 
tell you. 
Maria GALvony, 
“I will thank you for the following information: Where 


can Maria Galvony be reached and where is she singing at 

present?” 

The name of Maria Galvony is not to be found in any of the 
musical dictionaries available. If any reader of the Information 
Bureau can furnish the required data, it will be thankfully received. 


ANTONIO PAOLt. 


“Can you tell me how old Antonio Paoli is and where he 
can be reached? Is he still in Milan?” 
_There is no mention of Antonio Paoli in any of the musical 
dictionaries, nor has the Information Bureau been able to find any- 
one who knows the particulars desired. 


Wuat To Do. 


“I am a vocal student and fee! that I am enough advanced 
to be able to do something with my voice. I have many arias 
and songs in my repertory, besides some operatic scores. I 
am addressing you to find out if you will be kind enough to 
tell me just what I can do or where I can go in order to put 
my voice to some use. I shall be so grateful if you could tell 
me just how I can go about it to find something to do.” 

In order to obtain engagements you will have to consult a man- 
ager, who will be able to judge of your qualifications for public 
work, A list has been forwarded to you. The best plan would 
be to visit several to find just the one that would suit your needs 
best. If you wish to make a public career, you must go about it 
in a business like manner, have your own agent and be guided by 
his judgment. ou know it is not altogether an easy life but 
means hard work; however, if you have a good voice, well trained, 
you have the necessary requirements for success—combined with 
the above mentioned hard work. 


“Tue Beccar’s Opera.” 


“Will you kindly tell me something about 

Opera,’ that is when it was written?” 

“The Beggar’s Opera” was written in 1726, nearly two hundred 
years ago. It achieved an immediate success in England, being 
played as many as Satesue times during the first season. The 
music was arranged by Dr. Pepusch, a German, from old English 
and Scotch melodies together with some of the most popular music 
of the day. John Gay was the librettist. One authority says the 


‘The Beggar's 


opera was brought out in London, January 29, 1728, and that “the 
popularity continued for a century.” 
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STEINWAY—a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 


expression of man’s 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 


STEINWAY—a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
plano. 


STEINWAY — supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
a 
Vith the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

Ail communications should be addressed 
Intormation Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-trst Street 


Consaltations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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IMPORTANT MUSICAL PERSONAGES AT THE 


(1) Prof Siegfried Ochs, conductor of the Hochschule” Chorus; (2) 
(4) Leo Blech, conductor of the Berlin Opera; (5) F. Busoni, soloist under Furtwang- 


Schillings, director of the opera; 
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BERLIN BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 


Alma Moodie, soloist under Nikisch;. (3) M. Von 


ler; (6) Wilhelm Furtwangler, conductor of the Staatskapelle. 


BERLIN 


(Continued from page 8.) 
were also part of the Scandinavian “series.” Mme. Schjel- 
derup sang groups of Grieg, Palmgren, Sibelius, Sinding 
and Sverre Jordan, all in the original, and delighted her 
audience by a very beautiful voice, good expression and a 
very charming stage presence. 
A Finnisu Concert, 

The climax of the Norse invasion was reached with a 
Finnish concert a few days ago, given under the patronage 
and with the support of the Finnish diplomatic representa- 
tive. It seemed to prove that of all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Finland, although numerically one of the smallest, 
is the most richly gifted in musical talent. Four composers 
were represented, although two of the best known, Jarnefelt 
and Melartin, were not included; and yet the program of- 
fered a series of highly interesting and often beautiful 
compositions. A decided family resemblance—a_ melan- 
choly mood not unlike that of the ethnologically related 
Hungarians—did not ‘detract from the interest of the 
occasion, 

Of the four composers, Jean Sibelius stood at the head 
with his “Aallottaret” (“Okeaniden”). As the internationally 
recognized Finnish composer he performs ‘something like 
the office of our Edward MacDowell (despite his protest) 
in connection with American programs. Toivo Kuula, 
who, we learn was born in 1883 and died in 1918 (being 
accidentally shot in the Finnish revolutionary fights), 
occupied by far the greatest share of the per formance both 
in extent and value. His two orchestral sketc hes ‘ ‘It Rains 
in the Forest” and “Kobolds Light Will o’ the Wisps” 
are poetically conceived and brilliantly executed bits of 
modern impressionism, more varied in thought and ex- 
pression than most of the products of the post-Debussyian 
French era. A ballad for soprano and orchestra, splendidly 
sung by the composer’s young widow, Alma Kuula, and 
the vocal piece with orchestra, “The Wayward Shepherd 
Boy,” added a decided dramatic note, while a “Folk Song” 
for orchestra pleased by its sweet and noble melancholy 
and appropriately simple orchestration. 

Fincanv’s First SonG Writer. 

Yiré Kilpinen, who appears as the leading lyricist of 
present-day Finland, had seven songs upon the program. 
These betokened an outspoken lyrical talent which does not 
permit their author any undue flights into the realms of 
hyper-modern dissonance or melodic aberration. “In the 
Garden,” “Spring Song” and “Silence” especially are 
deeply felt expressions of a genuinely poetic nature. Both 
Kuula and Kilpinen will bear closer acquaintance. 

Two rather violent but strongly expressive movements 
of a symphony by Leevi Matadoja who, thirty-three years 
of age, has two symphonies and many other large works 
to his credit, closed the program, Finland, without a doubt, 
is on the musical map, and we are looking forward with 
uncommon interest to the musical news which the Musica. 
Courter is henceforth to get regularly from Helsingfors. 

Turee INTERESTING RECITALS. 

Out of the recitals of the past week or so I shall pick 
only three as being of interest to Musica. Courter readers. 
One is Jadlowker’s who once more crowded the big Phil- 
harmonie to the doors and reaped well-earned applause 
and the usual flower deluge at the end. Jadlowker was in 
splendid form and gave a truly fine exhibition of good sing- 
ing. His voice sounded fresh and rich as in the palmy 


days, and his appeal was strong both in songs by Schumann 
and Strauss and in arias by Gluck, Bizet and Verdi, espe- 
cially in Otello’s death aria which called forth storms of 
bravos and was followed by half a dozen encores or more. 

Elena Gerhardt reappeared, after her recent visit to 
America, in a “song and fairy tale evening” in which she 
delighted a large number of Berlin’s children, small and 
large, with charming interpretations of juvenile lyrics by 
Taubert, Reinecke and Schumann, and incidentally proved 
that she is still the “Mistress of German Song.” Her 
voice, rested, sounded as luscious as ever, especially in the 
middle register, and her expression is far in advance of 
that of any singer heard regularly in Berlin. 

The third and last recital to be discussed is that of Alma 
Moodie, mentioned above as the soloist in the Philharmonic’s 
Beethoven concert. Miss Moodie gave keen pleasure to 
her audience in a program that in itself betokened the 
musician, comprising pieces by Lalo and Dvorak and novel- 
ties by Heinz Tiessen and the young Dutchman, Voormolen. 
She fairly amazed her hearers by her finished mastery of 
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Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” sonata, iti which she yields nothing 
to the leading male virtuosos of the day. 
Vrotrnistic Novecties, 

The “Death Dance” melody by Tiessen is a fantastic 
mood picture well suited to the violin, and may be recom- 
mended to violinists desirous of enlarging their limited 
repertory, while Voormoleri’s “Sicilienne” arid “Rigaudon” 
are cléevér pieces of writing by an extremely talented 
youtigster who no doubt can give a great deal more than 
these playful fragments indicate. In her playing of all 
these pieces, Alma Moodie does justice both to her Irish 
temperament and her German training. She is the sort of 
person who adds zest to life. 

Bertin Protests. 

Your correspondent’s remark in a recent issue that the 
Germans had been musically inbreeding for five years 
aroused strong protest in some quarters, and people are 
anxious to cite instances to prove the contrary, Thus | 
was told as an example of broadmindedness, that on the 
night of the outbreak of the revolution—be fore the armistice 
—Meyrowitz conducted Debussy’s “Le Mer” in Berlin, 
which somehow doesn’t seem to rank with London's listen- 
ing to “Tristan” while the “Zeps” were at work over the 
city. Still, this is the season for the filing of alibis. Much 
more to the point, however, are the mea culpas, the confes- 
sion of the sins of omission not only with regard to foreign 
composers but to native ones that are living and young. 
Iti this respect Berlin has a great deal on its conscience. 
It would seem that it is clearing its conscience not by con- 
fession but by mutual recrimination. 

Yesterday the following advertisement, paid for by a 
commercial concert agency, appeared in the Berlin papers, 
four by five inches big: 





TO THE BERLIN CONCERT-GOERS! 


On December 19-20 a new (!) work by Ravel, “Daphnis 
and Chloé,” will have its first performances in Berlin, The 
iate ot new works has been in the past that they have not 
been taken notice of. “It is a shame that modern music im 
Kerlin leads a Cinderclla existence. In Vienna, which let 
Hugo Wolt suffer neglect and which made Gustav Mahler 
the hero of a tragedy of kultur, in German Vienna he (?) 
would have siarved to death.” There is in Berlin a counter- 
movement which wants to prevent the appearance of ever,- 
thing that is new and valuable. 

WE SUMMON TO FIGHT AGAINST THE OLD 
TRADITION! against the old drag (Schlendrian), which 
has ruled since time immemorial. We don’t want to reiterate 
the old programs, but the new and valuable. We place our 
trust in the intellectual public of Berlin, 


ATTEND THE PERFORMANCE OF 
AND CHLOE!” 


“DAPHNIS 











Anyone who knows Berlin will know the sort of hubbub 
this will cause. The employment in musical announcement 
of the language of proletarian protests and manifestos so 
familiar since the days of the revolution is certainly a 
novelty, and the continuance of this practice nright add to 
the gaiety of nations. One may think what one likes of 
the advertising methods of impresarios, but the very idea 
of advertising “Daphnis and Chloé” as a new work in 1920 
is possible only in a community which has practiced “mu- 
sical inbreeding” with a vengeance. We are curious what 
the result will be, but we shall be very much surprised if 
the “novelty” will attract an S. R. O. audience. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER, 


Good Music for the Masses 

For almost two years the Community Music League, Inc., 
and Public Music Service, Inc. have worked incessantly 
to place good music before the masses. Decided improve- 
ment is noticeable in the various channels of these activities 
but more improvement is apparent in the motion picture 
theaters. The latter at first installed a piano, later adding 
a singer, but not until the orchestra and soloists were in- 
stalled, was it possible to do really great things for the 
cause of good music for the masses. 

Foremost among the motion picture theaters to install 
orchestras, were tne Strand, Rialto, Rivoli, Criterion, etc., 
of New York City. The first to make the biggest move 
along this line is the new Apollo, in tne heart ot the New 
York theater district, engaging Public Music Service, yo 
and its leading artists: Harriet Lark, soprano, and 1 
lando Boyer, bass-baritone as soloists, and the New York 
Opera and Oratorio Society, all under the exclusive man 
agement of Public Music Service, Ine., for the vocal music 
in connection with the spectacular color picture “Behold 
the Man.” After a prologue with Miss Lark singing “The 
Holy City,” the picture is shown portraying tne life of 
Christ accompanied by the orchestra, chorus and soloists 
with most appropriate music from standard oratorios, 
operas, etc. Sunday afternoons and evenings are set aside 
by the Apollo for this appropriate and worthy feast for the 
eyes and ears. It is deserving of a long run. 


Marie Ruemmeli ‘Scores in St. Louis 


Marie Ruemmeli recently gave two successful concerts 
in St. Louis before leaving for a six weeks’ tour of the 
South and Mexico. <A large and appreciative audience 
greeted her at the Christian Church when she played a 
long program that might have worried a much older and 
more experienced artist, entirely from memory. The fol- 
lowing week she gave the other concert at the Sheldon 
Memorial before the largest audience of her career. Her 
rendition at this time of the Chopin scherzo, Op. 54, was 
admirable in its blitheness, and the * ‘Valse Mignon,” of 
Palmgren, contrasted in its cantabile. Miss Ruemmeli’s 
devotion to Beethoven and the improvement wrought by 
constant practice of this master’s works is showing fine 
results, as her version of the sonata op. 110 proved. Much 
applause followed the ever popular Paderews«1 munuet, 
and the “Tarantella de bravura,” of Auber-Liszt gave her 
an opportunity in which to display her power in fortissimo. 
Encores were numerous and well received. 


Zimbalist Again 


Efrem Zimbalist, at present en tour in the South, gives 
his second violin recital at Carnegie Hall, Saturday, Jan- 
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(Continued from page 49) 
Messiah,” sung by the Brick Church Char with the follow- 
ing soloists : Inez Barbour, Rose Bryant, Reed Miller and 
Frank Croxton. These affairs invariably begin at 12:15 
noon, and are over just before 1 o'clock. Notable soloists 
are invariably secured. The coming Friday noon, January 
14, a Mendelssohn program will be given with Edith Chap- 
man Goold, soprano, and Frances Goldenthal, violinist. 
Patrerson New YEAr’s RECEPTION. 


The Misses Patterson (home for music and art students), 
with the young ladies living in the house, were at home Jan- 
uary 1. Two pupils of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson sang, 
namely, Mildred Young, soprano (from Texas), and Mary 
Stetson, contralto (from Maine). Harry Horsfall, pianist 
and coach of the school, accompanied both singers. Two 
pianists, Jewel Bethany (Texas) and Elizabeth Bachman 
(Tennessee), pupils of Edwin Hughes, played. Mary West, 
violinist (Texas), a pupil of Louis Svecenski, also played. 

Turee Eppys Pray. 

Frances Eddy, the organist of St. John’s P. E. Church, 
Bayonne, N. J., provided unusual music at that church De- 
cember 26. Marie Eddy, violin, and Madeline Eddy, viola, 
assisted their sister in this joyous Christmas music, as they 
did also at the carol service in the evening. An offertory 
duet was sung by Lillian Lang, soprano, and Jessie Roland, 
alto. Prelude and postlude were played by the three sisters 
in combination, including the “Berceuse” from “Jocelyn.” 
Miss Eddy is a thoroughly competent organist, and the 
music of the day was much praised bp the large congre- 
gation. 

. Madeline Eddy is also an excellent artist, some of her 
friends having received hand-painted cards from her. 

KLIBANSKY IN THE SoutH, 

Friends of Sergei Klibansky have received postcards 
from him from the South, where he spent a short holiday 
period in travel and rest. A card from Lynchburg, Va., 
shows the weighing of immense bales of cotton. Lynch 
burg is the home town of some well known artists, including 
Maryon Martin, the contralto, teacher and conductor, and 
of Winston Wilkinson, the violinist. 


First Ganz Recital on January 21 


Rudolph Ganz, after an extensive concert tour of France 
and Switzerland, has returned to this country and will 
give his New York recital in Aeolian Hall, Friday eve- 
ning, January 21. While abroad Mr. Ganz gave forty 
piano recitals and appeared as soloist with the leading 
symphony orchestras. 








Current New York 
Musical Attractions 




















“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater. 

Century Promenade (The Midnight Rounders at 11:30), 
Century Roof. 

“Erminie” (Revival with Francis Wilson and De'‘Volf 
Hopper), Park Theater. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater 

“Her Family Tree,” (Nora Bayes presents herself), 
Lyric Theater. 

“Honey-Dew” (play with music), Casino. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater, 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“Jimmie” (revue, with Frances White), Apollo Theater 

“Lady Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Mecca” (great musical spectacle, opening in Chicago 
January 24), Century Theater. 

“Mary Rose” (Play by J. M. Barrie, with incidental 
music), Empire Theater. 

“Me” (play with songs by Grace La Rue, opening 
January 17), Republic Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” (revue), Winter Garden 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sally” (with Marilynn Miller), New Amsterdam Thea 
ter. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” 
comedy offered by Arthur 
Village Theater. 

“Tickle Me” (musical revue), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater 

“Ziegfeld icant Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster 
dam Roof. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Lamperti’s Method of Voice Production 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 BROADWAY, N. Y. Tel. 1274 Bryant 


(revival of famous musical 
Hopkins), Greenwich 
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HOMER SAMUELS. Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flutist 


Management: : 
EVANS & SALTER 


Personal Address: 


| Bank Buildi CONGRESS HOTEL 





506 Harriman Nati 
Steinway Piano 





Fifth Ave. and 44th St , New York 


Chicago 














| THE HAMBOURG TRIO S CAMPBELL McINNES 


Chamber 


) a Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 





ZERFFI 


STUDIO: 333 West End Avenue (76th St.) N. Y 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


VOICE PRODUCTION without INTERFERENCE 


The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Phone, 3699 Columbus 





JOSEPH REGNEAS “*"'2%:.." 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 West 80th Street, New York 
e. EL. 3786 Schuyler 








MARION GREEN .. 


BARITONE 


Now playing 
“‘Monsiear Beaucaire”™ 
Tremont Theater, Boston. Mass. 








VAN YORX 





TENOR 
New York 


THEO. 
Studio: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel. 3701 Greeley 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


The GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Winter Term January 4th 


Applications should be made as far in advance as possible 


Office: 17 East Eleventh St., New York 














WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL - CONDUCTOR = 


W.ACLARK JR- FOUNDER 








PHILHARMONIC oRCH ORCHESTAA 


D} if LOS ANGELES 


100 MEN 


SEASON 1920.21 \% 





MUSICAL COURIER 





DAVID BISPHAM 


SINGER and TEACHER of SINGING 


44 West 44th Street New York 
100 W 110th St. (Cathedral Parkway) 


Phone: 613 Academy New York City 4 E Al fe : 


Alice GENTLE 


SAN CARLO OPERA TOUR 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES . Aeolien Hall, New York 


John BLAND TENOR 


ARTHUR R, HARTINGTON, Assistant 
Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 Kast 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


G. TILDEN 














Pianist—Composer ~~ Accompsolst 


ROBERT 








Accompanist and Coach 
Studio: @ West 90th St., New York Telephone: 2999 Riverside 


ALICE FR IS G Concert 


Pianist 
39 Ave. du Pare Montsouris - - - 


Paris 
Gertrude 
TYRRELL 
Concert Pianist 


Management: MISS DICK ROOT 
Belasco Theatre Studio Washington. D.C 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen. 1461 Broedway 
New York 


Peqeende of chose cecttale revert unreservedly to the MacDewell 
Snee e STEINWAY PIANO 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


‘* America’s Foremost Woman Harpist”’ 


Mgt. Lee Keedick Bureau, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Studio: 294 West 92nd St., New York Tel. 4122 Riverside 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1920 


HARRY ASKIN, Mer. 
1451 gue "ow York 


























RUDOLPH Tihs 


BOCHCO Vioiinise 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - . New York City 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 


Author of 
“Concentration and Keyboard Facility,, 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street . 
Phone 6156 Columbus 














New York 








NEW YORK 


PHILHARMONIC 


ORCHESTRA 
JOSEF STRANSKY 
Conductor 
HENRY HADLEY, Associate Conductor 
Five Series in GREATER NEW YORK 
Other Cities: New England, New York State, Middle West 


Spring Tour Coast to Coast 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Ball, New York 




















| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Boston, New York, Chicago 


“An Even Song,” by Daniel Protheroe 

“An Even Song,” by Daniel Portheroe, the popular Welsh-Ameri- 
can, resident for twenty years past in Milwaukee and Chicago, has 
in this work for men's voices an interesting little four-page hymn. 
The voices move with melodiousness, starting with the melody in 
the first bass, and this constant movement and simple modulation 
makes the work interesting throughout. 


“In That Day Shall This Song Be Sung,” “Witness of John,” 
“A Song of the Sea” and “Autumn Splendor,” by George 


B. Nevin 

“In That Day ... .” is an anthem for mixed voices, starting 
with a melodious and singable bass solo. This is followed with 
heavy trumpet calls, which go at once into “Open, Ye the Gates” 
sung in unison, There is an unaccompanied second section, with 
repetition of the first melody, finishing brilliantly. 

“Witness of John,” another anthem, is largely for tenor and 
bass, in antiphonal form. This, too, has the real Nevin melodious- 
ness to recommend it. 

“A Song of the Sea” is for boys’ glee clubs, consisting of a short 
sole, followed by a sailors’ chorus, “Yo ho, heave ho, yo merrily 
hol” in 6-8 time, also very singable and effective. 

“Autumn Splendor” is a simple duet for soprano and alto, par- 
ticularly appropriate for the autumn. It is largely in thirds and 
sixths, so any choir could sing it. 

“A Ballad of Trees and the Master,” by Philip James 

Philip James, the composer and conductor, born in New York 
thirty years ago, and who joined the United States Army band service, 
subsequently rose rapidly to the rank of Lieutenant and Bandmaster 
of “Pershing’s Own” in France, still retains his interest in church 
music. He is now conductor of light opera, This anthem is for 
mixed voices, dedicated to John Bland and the choir of Calvary P. 
E. Church of New York. It is intended to be sung unaccompanied, 
and the many modulations and change of key make it a bit dif- 
ficult, The text by Sidney Lanier is well known, and the music 
is solemn and ah of the beautiful poem. 


“Bless the Lord, O My Soul,” by Orlando A. Mansfield 


The composer of this is a born Englishman, professor of music at 
Wilson College, Pennsylvania, an organ recitalist of note, be- 
longing to the Royal College of Organists and the American Guild 
of Organists. This is a Ticchnaiving anthem for women’s voic:s 
in three part harmony. Good workmanship is found throughout the 
work, which is dedicated to Professor H. C. Macdougall of Welles 
ley College, Mass. 

“Lawn Dance,” by William Berwald 

The Syracuse composer and instructor, head of the Department 
of Theory of Crouse College, has written a very graceful, rhythmical 
little three-part song (women’s voices). Much of it is sung staccato, 
and it should prove very effective. Dedicated to Belle Louise 
Brewster, conductor of the Women's University Glee Club, of 
Syracuse. 

“The Rising of the Storm,” by Louis Adolphe Coerne 

The composer of this work, a part song for schools with text 
by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, who is now at the head of the College 
for Women, New London, Conn., knows how to write for mixed 
voices As long as one can remember, he has conducted mixed 
choruses; he knows their capabilities and possibilities, so what he 
writes is authoritative. This work is marked op. 160, “To be sung 
as fast as distinct enunciation will permit.” 


G. FRYATT MOUNTFORD 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

“The Arrow and the Song,” by G. Fryatt Mountford 

“The Arrow and the Song. the celebrated text by Longfellow, 
has been set to music by Mr. Mountford in extended harmony, 
from four to six voices being employed throughout the work. It is 
the work of a good musician, who is a licentiate of the London Col- 
lege of Music. There is considerable variety of melody and har- 
mony, with a fugal middle section. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Boston, New York and Chicago 
“The Popinjay,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Whatever Mr. Cadman writes is sure to be interesting and at- 
tract attention. This “Fairy Song’ has much daintiness and humor 
in it. The text begins: 

“Wee clf Popinjay went to see a gnome, 
Found him in his castle gay 
Holding an ‘At Home.’ 
Many fairies followed after, 
Full of frolic, fun and laughter, Ah! 
“There were cups of fairy gold 
Filled with dew so sweet, 
Bottled sunshine, oh! so old, 
Was a passing treat. 
“By the time they’d finished dinin, 
In the sky the moon was shining, Ah! Ah! 
“Wee elf Popinjay went to see a gnome, 
Found him in his castle gay ° 
Holding an ‘At Home.’ 
Many fairies followed after, 
Full of frolic, fun and laughter. 
“Then with merry dance and song, 
Passed away the whole night long.” 
This fanciful text (by Hilda W. Jackson) Mr. Cadman has set 
appropriate music, which ranges from F (first space) to A (first 
added line). It is dedicated to Florence Macbeth. 
“Phantom Dreams,” by Ernest Harry Adams 

This is a pretty piano piece, with a cellolike solo for the left 
hand, proceeding to the right hand where many chords and a unison 
melody attain a passionate climax, ending softly. It bears the sub- 
title of “Wishes Are Pilgrims to the Vale of Tears ws 
“After Parting,” “Tonight,” “Moods,” “A Gailey Dressed 

Damsel,” “Do I Love Thee?” Songs, by James Spencer 

Some of the characteristics of these songs are spontaneous harmony 
and melody, considerable originality, the choice of singable poems, 
appropriateness of music to the text, and conciseness. “A Gailey 
Dressed Damsel” is attributed to the Yu Hsi (A. D. 772-842). The 
last named has much music of Chinese nature, the rhythm and 
intervals suggesting music of the Orient. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
Boston, New York, London 
Prelude to “The Blessed Damozel,” by Debussy-Christian 


Palmer Christian has transcribed tfiis famous prelude very ef- 
fectively for the organ. While it is not difficult, still it cannot 
be called easy, for there are double notes in the pedals and many 
spread chords. In this form it will be very useful to the modern 
organist. 

Prelude in D flat, by Chopin-Gaul 

This is the celebrated so-called “Rain Drop” prelude, of which 
it is said that Chopin dreamed he was sleeping in his own coffin, 
upon which the rain was dropping. This arrangement is by a 
practical organist of experience who gives detailed directions as to 
the use of the proper stops. 


Old Man Travels Miles to Hear Julievna 


So successful was Inga Julievna’s appearance at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in New York on November 18 that 
she was re-engaged for another concert there on Decem- 


Ah! Ah! Ah! 
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ber 23. On this last occasion she was called upon at the 
last moment, but despite this fact she sang exceedingly well 
songs in two languages and was well received. December 
26 there was an engagement for the coloratura soprano at 
the special holiday concert for the Philadelphia Settlement 
Music School. Forthcoming dates for Mme. Julievna are 
as follows: January 16, Ellis Island; January 17, Wad- 
leigh High School, New York; January 25, East Orange, 
N. J.; January 27, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sestess 1, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

At one of Mme. ‘Julievna’s recent concerts an old man 
came eight miles from one of the homes just outside of 
Philadelphia to hear the coloratura soprano sing. Some 
years before he had heard her aunt sing in Europe and 
had enjoyed it so much that he thought an equally great 
treat would be in store for him in listening to the niece. 
That he was thoroughly satisfied with the concert is proved 
by the fact that he is planning to return to Philadelphia 
on January 27 in order to attend another one of Mme. 
Julievna’s concerts. 


D’Alvarez Reengaged for Toronto 


It is not often that an artist is re-engaged for a second 
concert almost before the last notes of the first have ceased 
to reverberate in the hall; yet such was the experience of 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, who made her initial appearance in 
Canada at Massey Hall, Toronto, on December 13. Her 
concert made the sixth in the I. E. Suckling Series, which 
opened with Caruso in September, and before the program 
had ended Mr. Suckling had signed contracts for a return 
engagement in May, before she sails for England. 

The contralto was much feted during her stay in Toronto. 
The Arts and Letters Club gave a reception in her honor on 
Saturday afternoon, and from there she went to be the 
guest of the Heliconian Club at its weekly reception. In 
the evening the Home Music Club entertained her with a 
brief program, followed by a buffet supper and. dancing in 
the Recital Hall of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
On Sunday teas were given in her honor by Mrs. I. E. 
Suckling and Colonel Scott, D. S. O., and Mrs.. Scott. 

Again, after her recital on Monday evening, the green 
room of Massey Hall was thronged, and according to the 
Star, “Mme. D’Alvarez and her associate artist, George 
Beach, the pianist, held court for their numerous admirers.” 
Roger Deming, the accompanist for Mme. D’Alvarez, like- 
wise found many friends in Toronto, as he has been there 
twice lately with Lenora Sparkes. 


John Hand “A Real Hit” 


At John Hand’s initial appearance in Washington, Pa., 
he made a decided hit with his audience, the Washington 
Observer commenting on the appearance as follows: 

“John Hand possesses a rich tenor voice of unusual qual- 
ity, and his interpretations of the numbers sung were ap- 
preciated even by many of his audience who were not edu- 
cated in classical music. Altogether it was one of the most 
delightful musical entertainments ever given in Washing- 
ton.” 

Mr. Hand’s manager received the following letter from 
J. C. Stiers, of Washington, who had charge of the con- 
cert: ; 

Dear Mr. Russon: 

John Hand is all that you claim for him and then a little more. 
He was a real hit. What a wonderful voice he has. It is as 
pure as the songs of birds in the blossoms of spring. In tender 
passages of his selections it is as sweet as a mother’s kiss; in 
the more dramatic numbers, as strong and thrilling as the bugle call 
to battle. It is as flexible as a reed shaken in the breeze, but at 
all times under perfect control. He plays with his audience with 
the same ease that a skilled mechanic handles a machine. With 
this he combines a personality that appeals to all alike, be they 
trained musicians or those with untutored ears. I admire him as 
a man and praise him as an artist. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. C. Srrers. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 


Maker of many Singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 


ed. ° 
ns cig Write for Booklet 
1425 Broadway, New York 





Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Rhea Silberta 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 220 West 107th Street, New York 


Telephone: Academy 2321 


OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


8 West 46th Street - 


MARIE STONE- 
LANGSTON 


Mezzo-Contralto 








New York City 








Address: 
207 North 35th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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American Syncopated Orchestra: 
Boise, Idaho, January 13. 
Baker, Ore., January 14. 
Walla Walla, Wash., January 15. 
Spokane, Wash., January 16. 
Yakima, Wash., January 17. 
Bellingham, Wash., January 18. 
Vancouver, B,. C., January 109. 
Seattle, Wash., January 20. 
—— ee January 21. 

rdeen, Wash., January 22. 

Bauer, Harold: j . 
Boston, Mass., January 15. 

Beddoe, Mabel: 

Buffalo, N. Y., January 10. 

Cortot, Alfred: 

Kenosha, Wis., January 15. 
Chicago, Ill., January 16, 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 18. 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 20. 

Craft, Marcella: 

Decorah, Ia., January 14. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., January 18. 


Criterion Male Quartet: 

Hays, Kan., January 13. 
McPherson, Kan., January 14. 
Dodge City, Kan., January 15. 
Great Bend, Kan., January 17. 
Emporia, Kan., January 18. 
Perry, Kan., January 109. 
Fairfax, Okla., January 20. 


Curtis, Vera: 
Rochester, N. Y., January 20. 
Dilling, Mildred: 
Chicago, IIl., January 13. 
Bloomington, Ill., January 15. 
Springfield, Ill, January 16. 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 19. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 23. 
Fanning, Cecil: 
Monrovia, Cal., i 17. 
Riverside, Cal., January 18. 
Hollywood, Cal., January 20. 
Ventura, Cal., January 21, 
Graham, Mildred: 
Norristown, Pa., January 109, 20. 
Hambourg Trio: 
Williamstown, Mass., January 13. 
Hughes, Edwin: 
Athens, Ga., January 15. 
Jollif, Norman: 
Newburgh, N. Y., January 18. 
Jordan, Mary: 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 18. 
Troy, N. Y., January 19 
Land, Harold: 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 20. 
Letz Quartet: 
Greenfield, Mass., January 18. 
Northampton, Mass., January 109. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., January 20. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
Toronto, Can., January 17. 


Morgana, Nina: 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., January 10. 


Ornstein, Leo: 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 109. 

New Orlearis, La., January 22. 
Pattison, Lee: 

Boston, Mass., January 19. 
Patton, Fred: ‘ 

Elizabeth, N. J., January “13. 

Springfield, Mass., January 16. 
Peege, Charlotte: 

Reading, Mass., January 14. 
Peterson, May: 

Geneva, N. Y., January 13. 

Lewisburg, Pa., January 14. 

Appleton, Wis., January 18. 

Fond du Lac, Wis., January 19. 
Reuter, Rudolph: 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 16. 
Schmitz, E. Robert: 

Andover, Mass., January 15. 

Hartford, Conn., January 10 

Middletown, Conn., January 20. 

Boston, Mass., January 21, 22. 
Serato, Arrigo: 

St. Louis, Mo., January 14, 15 

Defiance, Ohio, January 17. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 


Grand Rapids, Mich., January 21. 


Thibaud, Jacques: 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., January 19. 





Chandler, Kan., January 21. Maier, Guy: 


Dewey, Okla., January 22. 


Boston, Mass., January 19. 


Tyrone, Ada: 
Providence, R. 1. January 21. 





Soder-Hueck Pupils in Cantata 

The Highbridge Choral Society of New York performed 
the Christmas cantata, “The Life of Christ,” by Hawley, 
on December 26 at Woodycrest Hall. E. L. Ashman is 
the conductor of the society. Two of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s 
pupils, Florence Barton, mezzo alto, and Ronald Vander- 
boget, tenor, appeared as the soloists and acquitted them- 
selves exceedingly well, Miss Barton has a voice of ap- 
pealing quality and revealed good musicianship and style. 
Mr. Vanderboget’s voice is of a pure lyric quality and ex- 
tended range. In his solo he pleased with his ringing high 
notes of lovely quality. The large audience evidenced 
satisfaction. 


Roderick White Under Hopper Management 


Roderick White, the young American violinist, who 
served during the late war, first in the aviation service of 
England and later in that of his own country, has been 
losing no time since its close, either as a concert artist or 
as a composer. 

Mr. White is at the present time on tour with Emmy 
Destinn, playing in Chicago January 16 and in Pittsburgh 
on January 25, and from there continuing West for an 
extended tour of the coast. On these programs with Mme. 
Destinn, Roderick White will be heard in the Mendelssohn 
concerto, in a group including ballet music from “Rose- 














ARMY MUSIC LEADERS 


adopt UNIVERSAL 
SONG as the text-book 
for Vocal-Training 
Course in the Army 
Schools. 


My dear Mr. Haywood: 

Schools for the training of Recreational Music- 
Leaders were authorized by the War Dept., and 
the pioneer school has recently completed its course 
of training at Camp Meade, Md. 

The course of instruction included Vocal training. 
The Haywood 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


was adopted as the most basic, concise, and progres- 
sive in the inculcation of the essential fundamentals 
in the training of the ordinary human voice, after 
careful examination of various other methods and 
text-material on Voice Culture. 

The classes display an unusually keen interest in 
their vocal studies, the voices acquire a good resonant 
singing quality and excellent diction. The results at- 
tained are far beyond all expectations. 

Wishing you the greatest results and an early recog- 
nition of the true value of your excellent compilation 
on Voice Culture. I assure you that it will be used 
most extensively in all the schools that will be or- 
ganized by me in the various Corps Areas of the 
United States Army. 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) ANTHONY MONTANI 
Development Specialist in 
Music, E and R_ Division, 
U. S. Army. 






















If you wish to learn of the practicability of Voice 
Culture presented in Classes or receive on approval 
the text Socks, write the Haywood Institute of Uni- 
versal Song, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








munde,” Schubert-Kreisler; “Orientale,” Cui; scherzo tar- 
antelie, Wieniawski, and “Chanson Meditation,” Cottenet; 
also in a final group of his own compositions which have 
just been published by Carl Fischer—Spanish serenade 
(dedicated to Leopold Auer) and mazurka in C major, 
Chopin- White. 

Roderick White has just gone under the management of 
Evelyn Hopper, who will conduct his future concert tours. 
He will be heard in two Aeolian Hall recitals next season 
on October 18 and February 17. 
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New York Concerts 




















Thursday, January 13 (Afternoon) 
National Symphony Orchestra :............ Carnegie Hall 
; Alexander Schmuller, soloist. 
ne MR ioe mso 6 catketen caste toad Aeolian Hall 
‘thursday, January 13 (Evening) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 
se Margaret Matzenauer, soloist. 
Reply Cae lassi s 6a. 5 boa 6 cho rain a dsael Aeolian 
Friday, January 14 (Afternoon) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 
Margaret Matzenauer, soloist. 


Hall 


NE Ee hobo ccdernscda che ccerceneensd Aeolian Hall 
Friday, January 14 (Evening) 

National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor. 

PUGS DIO THOU A eebddrcecscudotioccced Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, January 15 (Afternoon) 

TRAE MECN 6 os ok 4 nei bese kane han ee Carnegie Hall 

FETIP Oe EE Coca s cécca tes eoseeensaeesene Aeolian Hall 


PRIN SOI os dicvcceccuceapes Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Saturday, January 15 (Evening) 


National Symphony Orchestra .............. Carnegie Hall 
GH Alexander Schmuller, soloist. 
Society of M. S. of San Cataldo.............4 Aeolian Hall 


David Mannes and Symphony Orchestra, 
Metropolitan Museum 
Sunday, January 16 (Afternoor) 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 

Society of Friends of Music...............+4/ Aeolian Hall 

Jan Kubelilk .......:.scecesessecceeces Brooklyn Academy 

RAG NE so se oes eh.cn tenes Times Square Theater 
Sunday, January 16 (Evening) 

Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra............ Hippodrome 
Music League of the People’s Institute..... Cooper Union 
Monday, January 17 (Afternoon) 

Weare ROME. CNG sis ite ievicsezer Vac Aeolian Hall 


Monday, January 17 (Evening) 


ROU TE Sac ack s Hens phekeeeetntanes Carnegie Hall 
Schumann Club of New York............... Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, January 18 (Afternoon, 

Thanis, Classic Dancer, with Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall 
Arthur Shattuck 
Poldowski 
Mrs. W. T. Carrington and Gervase Elwes, assisting artists. 
Tuesday, January 18 (Evening) 


Sovuat. Muchemanel digs isicv vives vcedeadvers Carnegie Hall 
PSEA CONE 6 0d 095 had 6 6 koe dbadeeres Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, January 19 (Afternoun) 

Sechla MMN 6 ids Oe ch ached deemeweeek¥ens Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, January 19 (Evening) 
en CRN a's oaks oboe cd eden has tes cane ées Carnegie Hall 
Thursday, January 20 (Afternoon) 

National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 
Mischa Levitzki, soloist. 

Hambourg Trio and Campbell-McInnes...... / Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, January 20 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 


Singers’ Club of New York ..........00eeees Aeolian Hall 








CARL VENTH 


Dean of Fine Arts 
Texas Woman’s College 


Writes of 


The 


Raliwin 


Piano 


“What appeals to me most is the tone qual- 
ity, which I can compare to nothing else but a 
fine Italian Violin. This tone quality is abso- 
lutely individual, so much so that the trained 
ear can unfailingly pick out a Baldwin from 
any number of other makes. The Baldwin 
tone is so pliable that it lends itself to the 
finest gradings of shading, which makes it the 
Piano par excellence for poetic interpretation. 
Accept my heartiest congratulations for your 
unparalleled achievement in the Piano-maker’s 
Art.” 


ii fig 


The organization of the house of Baldwin, 
with its artistic achievements, unlimited re- 
sources, complete factories and fair dealing, 
unite for satisfactory and profitable relations 
between manufacturer, dealer and patron. 

Thoroughly modern factory economies as- 
sure the best possible results at the least cost 
for the Baldwin Company product. The un- 
failing uniformity of excellence of the same 
enables the Baldwin dealer to guarantee his 
instruments with confidence. 

Everything that a dealer needs in order to 
push his business actively and aggressively is 
here combined. Write for interesting facts 








The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


DENVER 


INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


General Office, Cincinnati 
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Musical Comedy and Drama 


“ERMINIE,” 

Who does not know that “Erminie” in all her charming 
glory has returned to Broadway, after an absence of years 
ver since word was received that George Tyler and Wil- 
liam Farnum were to revive this tuneful opera that created 
uch a sensation way back on May 10, 1886, this column 
has “reminisced,” told history, and dug around for au- 
(for of course this writer, at least, 
ever saw the original). To depend upon others for news 
tems is not always satisfactory. However, in this office 
there happens to be someane who played in that memorable 
orchestra of long ago, but alas, he is very timid about 
bursting into print; words and tears were of no avail, and 
the much desired human interest story about that famous 
compatty failed to materialize. The writer even missed 

cing Pauline Hall a year ago when‘ she made her last 
ippearances (in “The Gold Diggers”), so you see fate 1s 
wainst us. Anyway there is truth in what Alan Dale, 
the ¢hronicler, says: that the present “Erminie” is “timely 
and “up to prohibition,” and he meets with hearty approval 
vhen he suggests “let musty-rusty ‘reminiscers go in for 
back-numberism—I talk of ‘Erminie’ of today as a dis 


thentic .information 


tinct possibility.’ 
Very seldom have audiences showed such enthusiasm or 


vitne uch a demonstration as took place at the Park 
Theater Monday night. It was an ovation to Francis 
Wilson and a tribute to his playing of Caddy, the role he 
reated and made famous in 1886. He is a scream in 
everything he does, from the way he eats apples, dances 
and sings, to sliding down stairs (Toto could not have done 
better)! DeWolf Hopper as the domineering Ravenes is 
his partner rogue, his partner in crime and his partner in 
ide splitting comedy. In the second act where Wilson 
ings about what “The Dicky Birds Say” he added a new 
erse explaining “Casey at the Bat,” in Broadway parlance 
This stopped the show and for a few moments it seemed 
if Mr. Hopper would have to revive the old classic. In 
stead he bounded on the stage and lamented in a tragn 
voice “Oh, why didn’t I revive ‘Wang?’?” And then the 
fun started all over again 

After the second act, there were curtain speeches (im 
promptu, of course, for the speakers said so) which brought 
more wild applause. The final demonstration came at the 
end of the last act when Caddy and Ravvy were brought in 
and accused of thievery, with additional thieves who prov ed 
to be Fred Stone, Jobn Drew, Frank Bacon, Mrs Whiffen, 
Laurette Taylor and John Emerson. The old show stopped 
right there! Then began the presentation of the magnifi 
cent silver loving cup to Mr. Wilson from the Equity Asso- 
ciation. There was a hilarious free for all! It is hard to 
tell who had the most fun, the audience or the actors on 


1 
ssed 


the stage ‘ os 
Phe entire presentation is magnificently staged and the 


cdstumes are charming. Such colors! Irene Williams 
sings “Erminie” in a delightful manner and the famous old 
Lullaby” was encored and encored. The surprise of the 
evening was a newcomer to Broadway, Rosamond White- 
ide, the daughter of Walker Whiteside, the actor ; she 
has personality and a voice quite out of the ordinary and 
as Javotte she makes quite a pretty picture. Then there 
was dainty Madge Lessing, who makes a swagger Captain 
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Delvaunoy even though in miniature. By the way, how 
long has it been since there have been seen soldiers in 
dapper uniforms march down stage? From their column 
dashed a charming figure displaying a $word, and then, 
behold! What feminine beauty in male attire. There was 
much applause for Jennie Weathersley when she appeared 
in the second act as Princess DeGranponeur, the role she 
created with the original company. She was very frisky 
and in spite of her enormous hoop skirt pranced about and 
giggled upon the slightest provocation. She was a delight! 
Warren Proctor, as Eugene, sang with a pleasing tenor 
voice but at times was a bit “stagey” and given to much 
waving of arms, a la grand opera. 

The entire cast gives splendid support to the two famous 
comedians. The chorus is exceptional, lovely to look at 
and makes the Park Theater ring with its well trained 
voicés, Mr. Tyler has presented this revival in a very ex- 
cellent manner and the entire performance was lauded 
unanimously by the local press. It is easy to predict that 
“Erminie” will enjoy a long run. 

“THe Beocar’s Opera.” 

The revival of this rare old bit of music and ancient 
satire has been among the features of the season. History 
tells us that “The Beggar’s Opera” is the quaint ancesto: 
of all musical comedies. How shamed she would have 
been could she have looked into the future and seen some 
of the offsprings that boast of direct descendance. Huw 
ever, there are very illustrious daughters, for instance 
those of Gilbert & Sullivan fame, and last week a sti'l 
younger daughter, “Erminie,” sprang to life again. Of 


White Studio, New York 
ARTHUR WYNN AND LENA MAITLAND, 
Two of the principal singers in “The Beggar's Opera” now 
playing at the Greenwich Village Theater. 


course this does not include, the present era, but who 
knows but that our grandchildren may laugh in enjoyment 
over an “Irene” revival fifty years hence, or maybe it will 
continue to run that long. 

“Tue CHAMPION.” 

Grant Mitchell, always a great favorite on Broadway, 
returned to the local stage last week in “The Champion,” 
under the direction of Sam Harris. This three-act 
play by Thomas Louden and E. A. Thomas, an Englishman 
and an American, is certainly a tremendous success. The 
two writers had a vision of success before them and wrote 
the play accordingly. Grant Mitchell plays a part very 
familiar to us all, and oir audiences like nothing better 
than a play full of clever slang, especially when it is em- 
ployed to shock an Englishman thoroughly. 

The entire action takes place in a small English town. 
John Burroughs and his family are exceedingly ambitious 
socially, and consequently very snobbish. When the play 
opens, a distinguished society lady has come for a visit. 
Unfortunately, just after her arrival, the prodigal son, a 
runaway, returns home after years of silence. e hardly 
lands in his home town before he is recognized by the 
local inhabitants as no other than the famous lightweight 
champion of the American ring. Consternation reigns in 
the family and the son (Grant Mitchell) is ordered from 
the house, so that the poor family may suffer no more 
humiliation, But to their horror and surprise all the town 
flocks to the champion. The nobility and all society wine 
and dine their hero who has brought fame to their locality. 

Right then and there the fun starts. Of course, the 
champion falls in love with the distinguished English so- 
ciety lady and when he asks her if she will really marry 
him she replies, “I'll say I will.” Naturally the audience 
adored this. Grant Mitchell is a very likeable and ex- 
ceedingly versatile comedian and has an ability to win his 
audiences. The play is excellent as entertainment and 
will certainly enjoy a long run. “The mpion” promises 
to be as successful a part for Mr. Mitchell as the title 
role in “The Tailor-Made Man.” 

“Miss Luivu Bert.” 


The new play, “Miss Lulu Bett,” brought two weeks ago 
by Brock Pemberton to the Belmont Theater, has created 
no little interest. In the first place it is a dramatization 
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There is a rare treat in store for you in the strikingly 
fine performance of “The Beggar’s Opera” now being 
given by Mr. Nigel Playfair’s London company at 
the Greenwich Village Theater. 
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by Zona Gale of. her very popular book of the same name. 


“She has adhered most faithfully to her novel, thereby 


@rousing various opinions as to the merits of such pro- 
cedure. novel was undoubtedly one of the best sell- 
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Probably the largest orchestral body regularly attached to a moving picture theater in this country. 
Rothafel, Erno Rapee (conductor) and David Mendoza (associate conductor) this orchestra has attained a remarkably fine degree of perfection. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


THE. CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA, 


Under the direction of the three gentlemen standing in front (left to right) 8, 
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fate 
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Vote the console of the splendid 


pipe-organ, which is played by Alfred Robyn, and which alternates with the orchestra, 30 that there is no interruption in the flow of music 


ers and is a story that truly deserved all of the splendid 
criticism it received for the masterly way in which Miss 
Gale depicted the life and people of the small Middlewest 
towns. It was something new and distinct and it placed 
her high in the ranks of our promising novelists. Not so 
much can be said of the play, even though in nearly every 
respect the cast is excellent and creates the same atmos- 
phere that marked the novel, for there is something lack- 
ing. Evidently this is Miss Gale’s opinion. Since the open- 
ing an entirely new last act has been substituted for the 
original, giving the play a happy ending entirely different 
from the first one that left a certain doubt in the audi- 
ence’s mind as to what would ultimately be Lulu’s fate. 
This new ending is also more nearly like that of the novel 
and undoubtedly will prove a very satisfactory solution to 
a doubtful situation and perhaps will determine the fate 
of the play. The production seems popular enough and 
received much excellent criticism after the opening. This 
touching up a bit wiil surely prolong the life of a play 
whose fundamental idea is good. This is Mr. Pemberton’s 
second offering for the season. “Enter Madame,” pro- 
duced early in the season, is one of the truly great plays 
of the season. 

NorMAN O’NetLu’s Music ror “Mary 

Rarely indeed does the music lover find so much to please 
him as in the musical setting of Sir James F. Barrie's 

“Mary Rose,” now at the Empire Theater, New York. The 
score, which is impregnated with the fancy of Barrie, add- 
ing not a little to the charm and delight of this gifted 
author’s latest play, is the work of Norman O'Neill, the 
young English composer, conductor of the Haymarket Or- 
chestra in London, and perhaps best known in America for 
his musical setting to Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird.” His work 
is strongly modernistic, impressionistic and colorful, with 
a marked Debussian touch. The setting is scored for strings, 
woodwinds and harp, cleverly handled and musicianly 
throughout. 

The prelude opens with a pianissimo of the strings, whis- 
pering gayly yet wisfully. Then almost timidly the wood- 
winds enter, gradually introducing a theme of unrest, cul- 
minating in a curious rushing sound. This serves to intro- 
duce a hidden choir of sopranos, rising and falling in a 
broken chant, the forerunner of the “call,” a theme heard 
throughout the play, the “Call of the Island that Likes to 
Be Visited.” O’Neill’s treatment of this motif is a most 
colorful piece of descriptive harmony, suggesting storm 
tossed trees at the edge of a moor, a crag, sphinx-like in its 
repose, the sentinel of a lonely domain unmoved by the ele- 
ments. Gradually this is developed until at its height there 
is a sudden pause and the curtain rises. Surely a most 
startling piece of atmospheric writing. 

The invisible choir and the orchestra supply interludes 
and incidental settings throughout the play’s entire course, 
mirroring its action and heightening its effects. It is indeed 
a demonstration how the fragile work of Barrie can be 
interpreted in tone, and the composer has written as fine 
a piece of modern music as has been heard in the theater 


for a long time. 


Rose.” 


“PAGANS.” 
A perfectly impossible play was brought to the Princess 
Theater last week, “Pagans” by name from the pen of 
one Charles Anthony. The wonder is how such a poor 


made his debut to such poor advantage. The play appears 
so hopeless that it does not seem possible for it to sur- 
vive even a few weeks. 

Tue Passinc SHow oF 1921. 

The new “Passing Show” at the Winter Garden is by 
far the cleverest ever produced there. Willy and Eugene 
Howard are the headliners with Mary Dresler and Harry 
Watson their chief assistants. This is the ninth of “The 
Passing Show” series and it is more pretentious, more 
colorful and more spectacular than any of its predecessors. 
The music is tuneful and catchy, the girls are very good to 
look at, and the costumes are startling. Travesties on the 
popular plays of the current season are the big feature of 
the present production. It is a decidedly “peppy” show. 

Notes. 

Last week it was announced at the office of Erlanger that 
Maude Adams would return to the stage shortly under the 
management of Erlanger & Dillingham. This seems to 
be more serious information than that which was received 
some months ago to the effect that it was impossible for 
Miss Adams to take the leading part in the “Mary Rose” 
production. Owing to ill health, Miss Adams has not been 
seen here since the 1918 production of “A Kiss for Cin- 
derella.” 

John Golden announces that he will bring “Me*” to the 
Republic Theater next Monday night with Grace La Rue 
and Hale Hamilton as stars. With this announcement also 
comes a request to please use the asterisk. This is unique; 
perhaps the play is too. 

Fritz Leiber and his company closed their two weeks’ 
engagement at the Lexington Theater last Saturday night 
after creating a decidedly favorable impression in Shake- 
spearean repertory. Large audiences greeted each per- 
formance and the criticisms have been most satisfactory. 
A return engagement is booked for after the Easter holi- 
days. 

The special matinees of the “Emperor Jones” at the 
Selwyn Theater are continued this week. The perform- 
ance of Charles Gilpin, the negro actor, is proving intensely 
interesting, and the work is considered one of the best plays 
of the season. 

Mrs, Fisk, under the management of Sam H. Harris, will 
appear at the Henry Miller Theater on Monday, January 
17, in “Wake Up, Jonathan.” 

The Shuberts have announced that the new show on the 
Century Roof will be ready in another week, to be called 
the “Midnight Rounders of 1921.” The revue that has 
just closed will be sent on tour with Eddie Cantor as the 
star. Reports show that this revue has been a phenomenal 
success for the past months, and is having a splendid run 
now in Boston. While the new “Rounders” is in rehearsal, 
the Century Roof is undergoing many interior changes, 
including elevated boxes and a new orchestra pit. 

The special matinees of “Mixed Marriages” at the Times 
Square Theater began last week. The St. John Ervine play 
has met with such enormous success downtown at the 
Bramhall Theater. The characterization of Margaret 
Wicherly as Mrs. Ramey is a superb bit ef acting. The 
company continues to play at the Bramhall for evening 
performances. 

“Daddy Dumplins” 
Theater next Saturday night. 


will close its run at the Republic 
Those who love children 


excellent cello solo in the last act, but whoever he is, he 
deserves credit for a very fine bit of incidental music 

At the Manhattan Opera House, December 31, January 
1 and January 3, “Girofle-Girofla,” an operetta in three 
acts by Charles Lecocq, was produced. The work was in 
the original German which may account for the smal! 
audience present on Monday evening. The music, what 
there is of it, is good, but there are long intervals of spoken 
dialogue which are apt to prove somewhat boring. Otto 
Wick was the conductor and had his forces well in hand, 
although at times they frequently showed a desire to be 
come headstrong. Of the cast, first honors must go to 
Kurt Geeordon in the character of Don Bolero d’Alcarazas, 
father of the twins, Girofle and Girofla. He was ably 
seconded by Clairette Clair, as Autora, his wife, in the 
screamingly funny role of the excitable and domineering 


Spanish lady. Barbara Eldredge was heard in the dual 
title role; Max Bratt was Marasquin; Oscar Hofmann, 
Mourzouk ; Louis Richling, Lieutenant Pedro, and Elinor 
Marlo, Paquita. 
The Motion Picture Houses 
THE STRAND. 

_ Maurice, hing gintngahy splendid picture presentation of 
Cooper’s “The Last of the Mohicans” occupied the limelight 
at the Strand last week. Those who are fond of this 


“Leatherstocking” tale found it a little difficult to reconcile 
themselves to the rapidity with which the story closed after 
the massacre at Fort William Henry; but to the non 
reader of Cooper’s work, it must have presented commend 
able continuity. Scenically it was remarkably fine and the 
costuming was extraordinarily good for a period produc- 
tion. And strangely enough, this bloody tale is told with 
out any of those gruesome details in which Mr. Cooper 
delights. 

In keeping with this work, selections from Victor Her- 
bert’s “Natoma” were given by the Strand Orchestra, Carl 
Edouarde, conductor, and Francis W. Sutherland, assistant 
conductor, as the overture. There were two prologues, a 
scenic and a vocal, The scenic was a Prizma production 
entitled “An Indian Summer,” the gay colors of the In- 
dian costumes and the bronze skin of their owners being 
very well produced. For the vocal prologue, Joseph Martel 
baritone, and the Male Quartet garbed in Indian and fron 
tier costumes were heard. Mr. Martel has a_ splendid 
voice and a remarkably fine diction so that his solo Was a 
real pleasure. Mention should also be made of the fine 
white horse which participated in the evidently an 
interested observer, for he remained quietly standing in 
the center of the stage, although he was not fastened 

(Continued on following page.) 


scene, 














with ten years’ baton experience in America 
and Europe is open for an engagement for 


next season. 
































play ever passed beyond rehearsal. Whose fault was it? and those who still can appreciate excellent dramatic work i, ; ; F y EF 

The cast contains names that are exceedingly well known when youngsters are the actors and actresses, and who Write for particulars to “E,” care of 

here. There is Helen Ware and Alice Fisher, two actresses failed to see this delightful production of Earl Carroll, Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 

who have been associated with our best productions and missed a real treat. And Daddy Dumplins himself (Maclyn 4 

who alone would lead one to expect something more worthy Arbuckle) is one of those without whom this world would York City. 

of their efforts. There is also Joseph Shildkraut, son of be a dreary place. There was no mention on the pro- 

Rudolph Shildkraut, the well known Jewish actor, who gram of the name of the musician who played the very 
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There were two other musical numbers. Kitty Mc- 
Laughlin, soprano, ple ased in the “Bird Song” from Leon- 
cavallo’s “Pagliacci”; Faulkes’ “Festival March” was the 
final number, played by Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert 


“isson, organists 


Tue RIALTO. 


The “Rienzi” overture opened the program at the Rialto 
last week, this old favorite receiving an excellent reading 
at the hands of Conductors Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion 
voor Mary Fabian, soprano, gave an aria from 
I schaikawsky’s “Joan of Arc, ”" and Joseph Alessi, trumpet 
irtuoso, played the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” an unusual number which pleased the large audi- 
ences, The usual organ solo was omitted. The feature 
picture Maurice Tourneur’s “The Bait.” 


CRITERION, 


was 


“Midsummer Madness,” 


production, 
Criterion 


several weeks at the 


William De Miles’ 
ended its engagement of 
heater last Saturday 

“The Inside of the Cup,” a Paramount production of 
Winston Churchill's famous novel, began on Sunday. 

The Criterion Orchestra, under the direction of Victor 
Wagner and Draga Jovanovch, together with a ballet, gave 
the “Overture Dansant.” Gounod’s “Ave Maria” is the 
principal vocal number. 


Tue Rivoxt. 


marked the Rivoli’s third anniversary and 

Riesenfeld took particular pains to make 
which would stand out in the memory of 
those who saw it. The ever-popular second Hungarian 
rhapsody of Liszt, played by the Rivoli Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducting, opened the 
program \ special feature of this number was the 
czymbalom solo by Bela Nyary. Now the czymbalom, ac- 
cording to the program note, is the foundation of every 
Hungarian orchestra, and parts for the czymbalom itself, 
of passages in imitation of that instrument's style, are 
noticeable in every one of Liszt’s rhapsodies. Edouardo 
Albano, baritone, sang the “Toreador Song” from “Car- 
men,” assisted by the chorus, the latter adding not a little 
to the effectiveness of the number. Grace Hoffman, 
oprano, was heard in a scene from “Lakme,” assisted by 
Thalia Zanou, Gera Myers, Miriam Rich and Julia Parker, 
dancers. Both these singers are general favorites and 
cored their usual success. The final number was the in 
termezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” played by Prof. 
Firmin Swinnen on the organ. The picture feature was 
Che Passionate Pilgrim,” presented by the Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation 


Last week 
Director Hugo 
it a program 


Tue Capitor., 


The new year saw an excellent standard set at the Capi- 
tol which augurs well for the future The program 
opened with the finale from the second act of “Aida” 
(Verdi), presented and staged under the personal super- 
vision of S. L. Rothafel, originator of this form of 
divertissement, according to the program note. The Capi- 
tol Grand Orchestra, with Erno Rapee conductor and 
David Mendoza associate conductor, had the scene entirely 
to itself for a few mements before the curtains parted to 
disclose the gates of Thebes, the four pringipals and the 
chorus. One can speak with much enthusiasm about the 
performance without unduly exaggerating, for scenically 
and as regards principals, chorus and ballet, it is worthy 
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An Opera that is spirited in action, historically interesting, 
and overflowing in musical numbers that are distinctive and 
musically vital 
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of praise. Emily 
Beglin was the Aida, 
Erik Bye the Amon- 
asro, Max Sasonoff 
the Radames, and 
Rose Reed the Am- 
neris. It is to be 
hoped that this form 
of overture will be 
repeated. 

“Bunty 
Strings” 


Pulls the 
was the fea- 
ture picture, and a 
very effective pro- 
logue was consum- 
miated, Bertram Pea- 
cock, in a Scotch cos- 
tume, admonishing 
his audience to “open 
your een an’ see for 
yersel’,” the while an 
unseen chorus sang. 
In keeping with the 
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picture setting, the 
music throughout the 
feature was replete 
with snatches of well 
known Scotch melo- 
dies, 

A post - Yuletide 
fantasy was present- 
ed by the Capitol 
Ballet Corps to music 
of the “Funeral 
March of the Marion- 
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THY Wis.t. 
CRAFTON HOUSE. 
GOLDEN SQUARE, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





ettes” (Gounod). The 
holidays over, the 
ghosts of the Christ- 
mas toys, battered 
and broken, destroyed 
and discarded, pass to 
the “Land of Forgot- 
ten Things” in a sad 


Daniel Mayer & Co., Ltd., 


there. 
years prior to his removal to 
Golden Square, Piccadilly. 





DANIEL MAYER & CO., 
the Hnglish branch of Daniel Mayer, the New York impresario, 
has had to move to larger offices in London, owing to the recent growth in the business 
Chatham House, Hanover Square, where Mr. Mayer was established for so many 
America, 
The above is a reproduction of the cards sent oui announcing 


LTD., MOVE TO NEW LONDON OFFICES 
has been abandoned in favor of Grafton House, 


the removal, 








sad, funereal proces- 

sion. The Capitol 

organ played by Alfred Robyn, 
program. 


completed an excellent 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 43.) 
Bach and the choral in A minor of Franck, was magnifi- 
cent. No less interesting was his style in the lighter pieces 
such as the allegretto by DeBoeck or the scherzo cantabile 
by Lefebure-Wely. 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave a performance of 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” at the State Nor- 
mal Auditorium on the evening of December 7. Since 
grand opera is rather a rare thing in a city of this size the 
annual visit of this opera company is considered an event 
of more than usual importance. The performance of the 
visiting artists was adequate. 

Over 1,200 people attended the second vesper service of 
the College of Emporia given on the afternoon of Sunday, 
December 12. The program was arranged so as to tell the 
story of Christmas in music, carols and other choral num- 
bers making up the greater part of the program. Several 
organ numbers were also played by Dean D. A. Hirschler, 
the director of these services. The fact that the capacity 
of the chapel is taxed for these vesper serv ices shows that 
they fill a need in the musical life of this community. 

The College of Emporia Men’s Glee Club, of twenty 
members, is going out for the annual concert tour on 
December 27. Concerts will be given in about one dozen 
cities and towns in Kansas and southern Colorado. This 
club has made trips as far West as California in former 
years. It is under the direction of Dean D. A. Hirschler 
and has ‘maintained a high musical standard of programs 
during the last seven years. 

Jacksonville, Fla, December 17, 1920.—One of the 
most artistic recitals ever given in this city rewarded the 
musical enthusiasts who heard Irma Zacharias, violinist, 
and Bertha Foster, organist, at Temple Chesed late Sunday 
afternoon. Both performers are finished musicians; each 


number was excellently rendered. The first group of four 
organ numbers by Miss Foster was a delight. Mrs. Zach- 
arias then gave four violin numbers a fine interpretation. 
Each number was thoroughly satisfying, but the andante 
by Tschaikowsky and the concerto from Wieniawski were 
especially fine. Miss Foster accompanied Mrs. Zacharias, 
the organ being especially effective in the last number. 
Miss Foster closed with the “Pilgrim” suite by Dunn, a 
splendid conception. This was the first of a series of 
twelve eventide recitals to be given by local and out cf 
town artists at the Temple. 
Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacilic Slope.”) 
St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Langenhan Sings for Three Thousand in 
San Francisco 


Nothing, musically speaking, is more successful in San 
Francisco than the series of Sunday morning concerts at 
the California Theater. Christine Langenhan, the drama- 
tic soprano, was soloist at the concert on December 12, 
singing Elsa’s Dream from “Lohengrin” and an aria from 
Dvorak’s little known opera, “Rusalka,” given in the origi- 
nal Czech. Mme. Langenhan, incidentally, has probably 
the only copy of this aria in its original tongue to be 
found in America. Her success was warm and instan- 
taneous with the audience, and the daily papers were 
unanimous and liberal in their praise. Said the Exami- 
ner: “She was in beautiful voice and gave a depth and 
feeling to her arias that struck a responsive and spontane- 
ous chord in her 3,000 auditors.” The Call stated that 
“Mme. Langenhan entered into her songs with zest. Her 
enunciation is splendid and she sings with great breadth 
of tone and deep conviction.” The Chronicle remarked 
that she sang “with emotional effectiveness and skillful 
phrasing.” 





HAZEL HARRISON 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


+ Pianist.. 


3746 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Phone 8116 Douglas 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121et St,, Apt, 34, Tel, Morningside 3388 
New York City 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


268 West 72nd Strset New York City 
Phones: Columbus 3016—Bryant 7657 








FLORENCE 


CHAMBERS 222%: 


HEIZER rng ca 


Direction of fr and Mrs. Frederich Heiner 
SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 1215 Douglas Sweet 








Sylvia Cushman 


of London and New York 
Interpretative Singer and Dancer 
Teacher Available for concerts 
384 Harvard Street Brookline, Mass. 


PARIS 
COURS CHAIGNEAU 


Dally classes for the study of 
famier music in all branches. 
| ane ts 4 


referen Pablo Casals, 
Gabrilowitech: and Harold Bauer. 
Address: 9 ree de Chanaleilles Paris, France 























GEORGE S. MADDEN 


BARITONE 


Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
Management: AMERICAN CONCERT BUREAU, 113 East 34th St., N.Y. 
Phone 1008 Murray Hill 
Home Address: 267 Macon St., Brooklyn Phone 7992W Decater 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


oe ee 


Address eo Margaret Su Sutherland, 
201 West 85th Street. : : ew York City. 


HARRIET FOSTER 


Contralto—Voice Teacher—Coach 
235 West 102nd St.. New York Phone, 6400 River 














Havana, Cuba 
Direction Hubert de Blanck 
Complete Musical Course Session During Entire Season 
Address: 47 Italian Avenue, Havana 


HAROLD GLEASON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Univerey of Resteser. tnaionge of Musteal Ars 
5 Rochester, N.Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


Accompanist for 
Geraldine Farrar 


Available for recitals only during Miss Farrar's 
engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House 


Add 55 West 7 St New York Cit 
et OO, ah Begs, ew Yost Ge 

















Consress Hotel and Annex 





CHICAGO, ILLS. 


to 
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Restaurant, Unsur- 
Cuisine. 
_ SAMUBL R. KAUFMAN, Presiden, 
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Cinoinnati 2 2 
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STEGER 
The Mast Valuable Piano in the World 


EMERSON 

















Y School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
160 Riverside Drive, Cor. 87th Street, N. Y. Dormitory for out-of-town etudents 
Phone 3655 Schuyler 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ieew vor 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Directer 








THE BEAUFORT 





HOLLAND, MICH. 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Minth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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Fe Soci ie AIRE 
1 West Mth Street New York 
G 1 Studi 
GRANBERRY’||“4napo! Studios 
of Musical Art 
= TANO SCHOOL Superior Training in Voice and Piane 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. CORRES Whedeant Avenne Detrolt, Mich. 
Beteire—Caneun Bas, Row Yeas. 
cunts» CADMAN || \vo%s fare ene 
Public School Music 
COMPOSER-PIANIST O Th 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous rgan eory 
Address; C: f Pharr odage nn nn CO0., BOSTON Composition 
: Care o , 
; Pedagogy 
Burt 
Chittenden 
I Greene 
;DILLING a 
be Mornberger 
5 a= 
DsMet. oamae & tS roe he N.Y. prea 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 35th Season — Madde 
October 4th, 1920 Raudenbash 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE \°? rcs 
OF APPLIED MUSIC Tedeler 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
PIANIST New York City 
H M ent KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
BAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 














Established 1849 Boston VIGTOR H ARRIS : , 57th, Seest 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
BUSH & LLANE || oestrone a 


Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors 


KimsBat. Haut, Cuicaco, ILL, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree 


Hattstaedt, President. 


John J. 





of Doctor of Music 


Drrectors: CarL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 


Opera Singing and Acting 








KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


Dramatic Art, Languages, 
including Allen Hinckley, 
Send for Catalog 


Dancing, Painting, etc 
John Thompson, Francois 
JOHN A, COWAN, President 


All Branches of Music, 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. 











53apv YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundrese 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution= MUSIC =Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 
+ 







itt 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
and repertoire work. Department of Opera 
Ideal location and residence department 
with superior equipment 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 


For catalogue and informatics 


address Miss Barrua Bavn, Directress 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











GORDON CAMPBELL 


KIMBALL HALL 





HAMILTON MORRIS 


Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
CHICAGO, ILL. 835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 








509 S. Wabash Ave. 





Clare Osborne Reed 


ARTIST TEACHERDIRECTOR bs Soprano 
COLUMBIA ecuoot. OF MUSIC N innidan 
Is a * A PUPILS ACCEPTED 


Teachers’ Normal “Training. 





Chicage 512 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, IL 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


War , ) Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* } Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a oa 


Hlason& Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











ltra- 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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SCHOMACK 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia —_ 


A Leader for 80 Years =: 











Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The 


Name SOME 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos, 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 


PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Srrs— 


You are certainly to be congratulate dl on your 
aplends id achi ievement in ‘the productio of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one a the fine est players 
I have ever played. 

It is so ex xquisitel bea ee 1 in tone and expres- 

sion, so unquestio able superior, that I can readily 
under stand why the » splatie leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


ge oe Os 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 
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